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INTRODUCTION 

" A. philosophy of the history of th# human race, worthy of its name, must begin with the heAvens 
descend to the earth, must be charged with the conviction that all existence is one — a single conccptiO^\|' 
sustained from beginning to end upon one identical law Friedrich Fat/el , v ' 


T his OuHine of History is an attempt 
to tell, truly and clearly, in one con- 
tinuous narrative, the whole story of 
life and mankind so far as it is known to-day. 
It is written plainly for the general reader, but 
its aim goes beyond its use as merely interesting 
reading matter. There is a feeling abroad 
diat the teaching of history considered as a part 
of general education is in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and particularly that the ordinary 
‘reatment of this " subject ” by the class and 
teacher and examiner is too partial and narrow. 
But the desire to extend the general range of 
historical ideas is confronted by the argument 
that the available time for instruction is already 
consumed by that partial and narrow treatment, 
and that therefore, however desirable this 
ixtension of range may be, it is in practice 
impossible. If an Englishman, for example, 
has found the history of England quite enough 
^ for his powers of assimilation, then it seems 
hopeless to expect his sons and daughters to 
Pollster universal history, if that is to consist 
m' the history of England, plus the history of 
p!rance, plus the history of Germany, plus the 
-^iStory of Russia, and so on. To which the 
uly possible answer is that universal history 
once something more and something less 


than the aggregate of the national histories 
which wc are accustomed, that it must be' 
approached in a different spirit and dealt with 
in a different manner. This book seeks to justify 
that answer It has been written primarily to' 
show that history as one whole is amenable to a 
more broad and comprehensive handling than 
is the history of special nations and periods, a 
broader handling that will bring it within the 
normal limitations of time and energy set to the 
reading and education of an ordinary citizen. 
This outline deals with ages and races and 
nations, where the ordinary history deals with 
reigns and pedigrees and campaigns ; but it will 
not be found to be more crowded with tfames 
and dates nor more difficult to follow and under- 
stand. History is no exception among.st the 
sciences ; as the gaps fill in, the outline simpli- 
fies ; as the outlook broadens, the clustering 
multitude of details dissolves into general laws. 
And many topics of quite primary interest to 
mankind, the first appearance and the growth 
of scientific knowledge for example, and its 
effects upon human life, the elaboration of 
the of money and credit, or the story of 
the ori^ns and spread and influence of Chris- 
tianity^ which must be treated fragmentarily 
or by operate digressions in any partial history, 
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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


arise and flow completely and naturally in 
one general r«.€ord of the world in which we 
live. 

The need for a common knowledge of the 
general facts of human history throughout the 
world has become very evident during the 
tragic happenings of the last few years. Swifter 
means of communication have brought all 
men very close to one another for good or for evil. 
War becomes a universal disaster, blind and 
monstrously destructive ; it bombs the baby 
in its cradle and sinks the food-ships that cater 
for the non-combatant and the neutral. There 
can be no peace now, we realize, but a common 
peace in ail the world ; no prosperity but a general 
prosperity. common f>cace 

af^ ^osperiiy without common historical ideas*. 
Without such ideas to hold them together in 
harmonious co-operation, with nothing but 
narrow, selfish, and conflicting nationalist tra- 
ditions, races and peoples arc bound to drift 
towards conflict and destruction. This truth, 
which was apparent to that great philosopher 
Kant a century or more ago — it is the gist of 
his tract upon universal peace — is now plain 
to the man in the street. Our internal policies 
and our economic and social ideas are pro- 
foundly vitiated at present by wrong and 
fantastic ideas of the origin and historical 
relationship of social classes. A sense of his- 
tory as the common adventure of all mankind 
is as neceSfeary for peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations. 

Such are the views of history that this Out- 
line seeks to realize. It is an attempt to tell 
how our present state of affairs, this distressed 
and multifarious human life about us, arose in 
the course of vast ages and out of the inanimate 
clash of matter, and to estimate the quality 
and amount and range of the hopes with which 
it now faces its destiny. It is one experimental 
contribuaon to a great and urgently necessary 
educational reformation, which must ultimately 
resto^^ universal history, revised, corrected, and 
brought up to date, to its proper place and 
use as the backbone of a general education. 
We say restore,*’ because all the great cultures 


of the world hitherto, Judaism apd Christianity 
in the Bible, Islam in the Koran, have used 
. some sort of cosmogony and world history as 
a basis. It may indeed be argued that without 
such a basis any true binding culture of men is 
inconceivable. Without it we are a chaos. ^ 

Remarkably few sketches of universal his- 
tory by one single author have been written. 
One book that has influenced the writer very 
strongly is Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom .of 
Man. This dates, as people say, nowadays, 
and it has a fine gloom of its own, but it is 
still an extraordinarily inspiring presentation of 
human history as one consistent process. Mr. 
F. S. Marvin’s Living Past is also an admirable 
summary of human progress. America has 
recently produced two well-illustrated and up- 
to-date class books, JBreasted’s Ancient Times 
and Robinson ’.s Medieval and Modern Tinier, 
which together give a very good idea of the story 
of mankind since the beginning of human 
societies, 'fhere are, moreover, quite a number 
of nominally Universal Histories in existence, 
but they are really not histories at all,^hey are 
encyclopedias of history; they lack the unity 
of presentation attainable only when the whole 
subject has been passed through one single 
mind. These universal histories are compila- 
tions, assemblies of separate national ^r re- 
gional histories by different hands, the ?parts 
being necessarily unequal in merit and authority 
and disproportionate one to another. Several 
such universal histories in thirty or forty 
volumes or so, adorned with allegorical title 
pages and illustrated by folding maps and plans 
df Noah’s Ark, Solomon's Temple, and the 
Tower of Babel, were produced -for the libraries 
of gentlemen in the eighteenth century. Hel- 
molt's World History, in eight massive volumes, 
is a modem compilation of the same sort, very 
useful for reference and richly illustrated, 
but far better in its parts than, as a whole. 
The Encyclopedia Briiannica contains, of course, 
a complete encyclopedia of history within 

1 See upon this an excellent pamphlet by F. J. Gould, 
History, the Supreme- Subject in the Instruction of ths 
Young (Watts & Co,). 
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itself, and is the most modem of all such col- 
lections. F. Ratzel's History of Mankind, in 
spite of the promise of its title, is mainly a 
natural history of man, though it is rich with 
suggestions upon the nature and development 
of civilization. That publication and Miss 
I Ellen Churchill Semple’s Influence of Geographi- 
cal Environment, based on Ratzel’s work, arc 
[ quoted in this Outline, and have had consider- 
able influence upon its plan. F. Ratzel would 
indeed have been the ideal author for such a 
book as our present one. Unfortunately neither 
he nor any other ideal author was available. 

The writer will offer no apology for making 
this experiment. His disqualifications are 
manifest. But such work needs to be done by 
as many people as possible, he was free to nuk(; 
his contribution, and he was greatly attracted 
f by the task. He has read sedulouslv and made 
the utmost use of all the help he could obtain. 
There is not a chapt(‘r that has not been ex- 
amined by some more competent per.son than 
hirpself and very carefully ic vised. He has 
I particulrfly to thank his friends Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Sir H. H. Johnston,. Professor 
f Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Ernest Barker for 
I much counsel and direction and cditonal help, 
f Sir Richard Gregory, Professor J. L. Myres, 

{ Professor W. S. Culbertson of Harvard, I'r. 
Singer of Oxford, Mr. Philip Guodalla, Mr. L. 
Cranmer Byng, and Sir Denison Ross ha\c 
all to be thanked t for help, either by readihg 
parts of the MS. or by answering questions 
'and giving advice. But of course none of 


these generous helpers are to be held respon- 
sible for the judgements, tone, arrangement, 
or writing of this Outline, In the relative 
importance of the parts, in the moral and 
political implications of the story, the final 
decision has necessarily fallen to the writer. 
The problem of illustrations was a very difficult 
one for him, for he had had no previous ex*- 
perience in th(* production of an illustrated 
book. In Mr J. F. Horrabin he has had the 
good fortune to find not only an illustrator but 
a collaborator. Mr. Horrabin has spared no 
pains to mak(‘ his work informative and exact. 
His maps and drawings are a part of the text, 
the most vital and decorative part. Some of 
them, the hy]X)thetical maps, for example, of 
the western world at th(' end of the last glacial 
age, during the “ pluvial age ” and 12,000 years 
ago, represent the reading end inquiry of many 
laboiious days 

And here the writer owes a word of thanks 
to that living index of printed books, Mr. J. F. 
(‘ox of the London Library. He would also 
like to acknowledge here the help he has re- 
ceived from Mrs. Wells. Without her labour 
in typing and re-typing the drafts of the various 
chaj)tcrs as they have been revised and amended, 
in chocking references, finding suitable quota- 
tions, hunting up illustrations, and keeping in 
order the whole mass of material for this his- 
tory, and without her constant help and watch- 
ful criticism, its completion would have been 
impossible. 


H. G. Weus. 
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Book I 

THE MAKING OF OUR WORLD 

I 

THE EARTH IN SPACE AND TIME 


T he earth on which we live is a spinning 
globe. Vast though it seems to us, 
it is a mere speck otj* matter in the 
greater vastnest of space. 

Space is, for the .most part, etfiptiness. At 
great intervals there arc in this emptiness 
flaring centres of heat and light, the “ fixed 
stars," They are all moving about in space, 
notwithstanding that they are called fixed 
stars, but for a long time men did not realize 
their motion. They arc so vast and. at such 
tremendous distances that their motion is not 
perceived. Only in the course of many thou- 
sands of years is it appreciable. These fixed 
stars are so far off that, for all tlvcir immensity, 
they seem to be, even when we look at them 
through the most powerful telescopes, mere 
points of light, brighter or less bright. A few, 
however, when we turn a telescope upon them, 
are seen to be whirls and clouds of shining 
vapour which we call nebulae. They are so 
Jar off that a movement of millions of miles 
would be imperceptible. 

One star, however, is so near to us that it is 
like a great ball of flame. This one the sun. 
The sun is itself in its nature like a fixed star, 
but it differs from the other fixed stars in ap- 
pearance because it is ^eyond "comparison 
nearer than they are ; and because is nearer 
men have been able to learn something of its 
nature. Its mean distance from the earth is 
ninety- three million rniles. It is a mass of 
flaming matter^ having a diameter of 866,000 
miles. Its bulk is a million and a quarter 
times the bulk of our earth. 

These are difficult figures for the imagina- 
tion. If a bullet fired from a Maxim gun at 
the sun kept its muzzle velocity unimpaired, 
it would take seven years to reach the sun. 
And yet we say the sun is near, measured by 
the scale of the stars. If the earth were a small 
ball, one inch in diameter, the sun would be a 
globe of nine feet diameter ; it would fill a 
small bedroom. It is spinning round on its 


axis, but since it is an incandescent fluid, its 
polar regions do not travel with the same velo- 
city as its equator, the surface of which rotates 
in about twenty-five days. The surface visible 
to us consists of clouds of incandescent metallic 
Vapour. At what lies below we can only guess. 
So hot is the sun’s atmosphere that iron, nickel, 
copper, and tin are present in it in a gascdiis 
state. About it at great distaflccs circle not 
only our earth, but certain kindred bodies 
called the planets. These shine in the sky 
because they reflect the light of the sun ; they 
are near enough for us to note their movements 
quite easily. Night by Uight their positions 
change with regard to the fixed stars. 

It is well to understand how j^mpty space is. 
If, as We have said, the sun were a ball nine 
feet across, our earth would, in proportion, be 
t^e size of a one-inch ball, and at a distance of 
330 yar^ts frpm the sun. The moon would be 
a speck the sii^e of a small 4)ca, twenty inches 
from the eartfi. Nearer to the sun than the 
earth would be two other very similar specks, 
the planets Mercury and Venus, at a distance 
of rather more than a hundred and two hundrejJ 
yards respectively. - Beyond the earth would 
come the’ planets Mars, Jupiter, Satiirn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, at distances of 500, 850, 
3,000, 6,300, and 10,000 yards respectively. 
There would also be a certain number of very 
mMch smaller specks, flying about amongst 
these planets, more particularly a number 
called the asteroids circling between Mars and 
Jupiter, and occasionally a little puff of more 
or less luminous vapour and dust would drift 
into the system from the almost limitless 
emptiness beyond. Such a puff is what we 
call a comet. All the rest of the space about 
us and around us and for, unfathomable distances 
beyond is cold, lifeless, and void. The nearest 
fixed star to us, on this minute scale, be it re- 
membered, of the earth as a one -incK ball, and 
the moon a little pea, would be over 40,0%) 
miles away. 
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The science that tells of the«e things and how 
men have come to know about them is Astron- 
omy, and to books of astronomy the reader 
must go to learn more about the sun and stars. 
The science and description of the world on 
which we live are called respectively Cieoiogy 
and Geography. 

The diameter of our world is a little under 
8,000 niile».' Its surface is rough, the more 
projecting parts of the roughness are mountains, 
and in the hollows of its surface there is a film 
of water, the oceans and seas. This film of 
water is about five miles thick at its deepest 
part — that is to say, the deepest oceans have a 
depth of five miles This is very little in com- 
parison with the bulk of the world. 

About this sphere is a thin covering of air, 
the atmosphere. As we ascend in a balloon 
or go up a mountain from the level of the sea- 
shore the air is continually less dense, until at 
last it becomes so thin that it cannot support 
life. At a height of twenty miles there is scarce- 
ly any air at all — not one hundredth part of 
the density of air at the surface of the sea. 
The highest point to which a bird can fly is 
about four miles up- the condor, it is said, 
can struggle up to that ; but most small birds 
and insects which are carried up by aeroplanes 
or balloons drop off insensible at a much lower 
level, and the greate^.t height .to which any 
mountaineer has ever climbed is under five 
miles. Men have flown in aeroplanes to a 
height of over four mih's, and balloons with 
men in them have reached very nearly seven 
miles, but at the co^t of considerable physical 
suffering. Small experimental balloons, con- 
taining not men, but recording instruments, 
have gone as high as twenty-two miles. 

It is in the upper few hundred feet of the 
crust of the earth, in the sea, and in the lower 
levels of the air below four miles that life is 
found. We do not know of any life at all 
except in these films of air and water upon our 
planet. So far as we know, all the rest of 
space is as yet without life. Scientific men have 
discussed the possibility of life, or of some process 
of a similar kind, oceurring upon such kindred 
bodies as the planets Venus and Mars. But 
they point merely to questionable possibilities. 

Astronomers and geologists and those who 
l^tudy physics have been able to tell us some- 


liking of the origin and history of the earth. 
They consider that, vast ages ago, the Bun 
was a spinning, flaring mass of matter, not yet 
concentrated into ^ compa^ centre Of heat 
and light, considerably larg* than it is now, 
and spinning very much faster, and that as it 
whirled, a scries of fragments detached them- 
selves from it, which became the planets. Our 
earth is one of these planets. The flaring mass 
that was the material of the earth broke as 
it spun into two masses, a larger, the earth it- 
self, and a smaller, which is now the dead, still 
moon. Astronomers give us convincing reasons 
lor supposing that sun and earth and moon and 
all that system were then whirling about at a 
speed much greater than the speed at which 
tljev arc moving to-day, and that at first our 
earth was a flaming thing upon which no life 
could li^e. T he way in which they have 
reached these conclusions is by a very beautiful 
and interesting series of observations and 
reasoning, too long and elaborate for us to deal 
with here. But they oblige us to believe that 
the sun, incandescent though it is, is now much 
cooler than it was, and that it spins more 
slowly now than it did, and that it continues 
to cool and slow down. And they also show 
that the rate at which the earth spins is dimin- 
ishing and continues to diminish — that is to 
say, that our day is growing longer and longer, 
and that the heat at the centre of the earth 
wastes slowly. Ihere was a time when the 
day was, not a half and not a third of what it is 
to-day; when a blazing hot sun, much greater 
than it IS now, must have moved visibly-— 
had there been an eye to mark it — from its rise 
to Its setting across the skies. There will be 
a time when the day will be as long as a year is 
now, and the cooling sun, shorn of its beams, 
will hang motionless in the heavens. 

It must have been in days of a much 
hotter sun, a far swifter day and night, high 
tides, great heat, trjCmendous storms and earth- 
quakes, that life, of which we are a part, began 
upon the world. The* moon also was nearer and 
brighter in those days and had a changing face,' 

1 For a convenient recent discussion of the origin 
of the earth and its early history before the seas were 
precipitated and sediin|j|tation began; the student 
should consult Professol^urreirs contribution to the 
Yale l^tures, The Evolution of the Earth and Us /w- 
habttmUs (1918), edited by President Lull. 
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THE 'record OF THE ROCKS 
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W E' do not know how life began 
upon the earth. ‘ 

Biologists, that is to say, students 
of life,iiave made gue^^es about these begmnings, 
but we will not discuss them here. Let us only 
The First alliiagree that life 

Living b^an where the tides of those swift 
Things. day® spread and receded over the 
steaming beaches of mud and sai\d. 

The atmosphere vta.s much denser thfei, 
usually great cloud masses obscured the sun. 
frequent storms darkened the heavens. The 
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AN KXCUPTrONALLY PLAIN PAGE IN THE RECORD 
OF THE ROCKS. 

Tbe remains of a Pterodactyl embedded in fine sandstone. The 
Actual nhimal shown in the large coloured illustration. 


land of thos^ days, upheaved by violent vol- 
canic iorces, wus a barren land, without vege- 
tation, without soil. The almost incessant 
rain-storms swept down upon it, and rivers 

' But although we know nothing of the origin of life, 
I there ire many guesses, and some, in the light of modern 
physiological and chemical science, are quite plausible 
guesses." Here in this history of life we are doing our 
to give only known and established facts in the 
oddest way, and tb reduce the speculative element 
that must necessarily enter into our account to a 
minimuih* The .reader who is curious upon this 
question of life’s baginning will find a very good sum- 
mary of current, suggestions done by Professor L. L. 
Woodruff in President Lull’s excellent compilation 
Thfi EvotuHon of the Earth (Yale Uiiiversity Press, 
tgtd). -Professor H. F. Osborne's Origin and Evolution 
of Life is also a very vigorous and suggestive book 
Upon this subject, but it demands a fair knowledge 
uf physics and chemistfy in the reader. 


and torrents carried great loads of sedimer 
put to sea, to become muds that hardeihe 
later into slates and shales, and sands that b< 
came sandstones. The geologists have studie 
the whole accumulation of these sediments a 
it remains to-day, -from those of the earlies 
ages to t}i^ most recent. Of course the old$s 
deposits are the mdst distorted and change^ 

J and worn, and in them there is now no certai 
trace to be found of life at ^all. Probably th 
earliest forms of life were small and soft, leawin 
no evidence of their exisrtenee behind them 
It was only when some of these hving* thing 
developed skeletons and shells of lime and such 
like hard material that they left fossil vestigei 
after they died, and so put themselves on re 
cord*for examination. 

The ,liter0iture"#aryj^ology is very largel} 
an account of tTle fossils that are found in the 
rocks, and of the order in which layers aftei 
layers of rocks follow one another. The very 
oldest rocks must have been formed before thetc 
was any sea at all, when the earth was too hoi 
for a sea to exist, and when the water that is 
now sea was an atmosphere of steam mixed 
with the air. Its higher levels were dense 
with clouds, from which a hot redn fell towards 
the rocks below, to be converted again into 
steam long before it reached their incandescence. 
Below this steam atmosphere the molten 
world-stuff solidified as the first rocks. These 
first rocks must have solidified as a cake over 
glowing liquid material beneath, much as 
cooling lat^a does. . They must have appeared 
first as crusts and clinkers. They must have 
been constantly remelted and recrystallized 
before any thickness of them became perman- 
ently i^olid. The name of Fundamental 
Gneiss is given to a great underlying system 
of crystalline rocks which probably f<Urmed age 
by age as this hot youth of the world drew to 
its close. The scenery of the world in the days 
when the Fundamental Cn|is|p was formed 
must have been more lifee the iiiterior of a fur* 
pace than zxiyiMng else to be found upon earth ^ 
at the present time. 
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After long ages ihe steam in the atmosphere 
also to condense and fall right down 
to earth, pdtitihg at last over these warm 
primordial rocks in rivulets of hot water and 
gathering in depressions as pools and lakes 
and the first seas. Into those seas the 
streams that poured over the' rocks brought 
with them dust and particles to form a s^i- 
ment, and this sediment accumulated in layers, 
or as geologists call them, strata, and formed 
the first Sedimentary Rocks. Those earliest 
sedimentary rocks sank into depressions and 
were covered by others ; iSAy were bent, tilted 
up, and tom by great ^id^ic dtsturbances 
and by tijal strains that swept th|;ough the 
rocky crust of the earth. We find 'these first 
sedimentary still coming to the surface 
of the *land" here and there, either not covered 
by later strata or exposed after vast ages of 
concealment by the ^ea^ing off of the rock that 
covered them later -there are great surfaces 
of them in Canada especially ; they arc^cleft 
and bent, partially re^felted, recrystallized, 
hardened and compressed, but* recognizable for 
what they are. And they contain no single 
certain trace of life at all. They are frequently 
called Azoic (lifeless) Rocks. But since in 
some of these earliest sedimentary rocks a 
substance called graphite (black lead) occurs, 
and also red and black oxide of iron, and since 
it is asserted that these substances need the 
activity of living things for their production, 
which may or may not be the case, some geo- 
logists prefer to call these earliest sedimentary 
rocks Archccozoic (primordial life).' They sup- 
pose that the first life was soft living matter 
that had no shells or skeletons or any such 
structure that could remain as a recognizable 
fossil after its death, and .that itf chemical 
influence caused the deposition of graphite 
and iron oxide. This is pure guessing, of course, 
and there is at least an equal probability that 
in the time of formation of the Azoiq Rocks, 
life had not yet begun. 

.Long ago there were found in certain of these 
ancient first-formed rocks in Canada, curious 
striped masses, and thin layers of white and green 
mineral substan^ which Sir William Dawson 
considered wefe fossil ^vestiges, the walls or 
coverings of some very simple sort of livings- 
filing which has now vanished from the earth. 


He called these markings MoHoon Camdms0 
(the Canadian dawn-animal)! There has been 
much discussion ^d controversy %ver this 
Eozoon, but to-day it is ag|eed that £ozoojt 
Is nothing more than a crystalline marking. 
Mixed minerals will often intcrcrystallize in 
blobs A* branching shapes that are very sug- 
gestive pf simple plant or animal forms. Any 
one who has made a lead tree in his schooldays. 
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ANOTHER FhAXHf Vtm IN THn^ksCOlU) OF 
THE ROCKS. 

The thigh bone of a GifitnUtMurus, one.of the greatcit dlnoMun. 
The lady hold* a yhrd meaaute in her bfind. 

or lit those queer indoor fi^orks known as 
serpents’ eggs, which unfn^ a fong 
or who has seen the curiousyin^iilfogs ofte 
found in quartz crystals, of"Sj|Aod the tteO^like 
pattern on old stone-ware ihtigs, will 
realii^ how closely nourlivif^K*^ nAitter cah 
somc^es mock the shapes Of living things. 

OvWlying or dverlapping these Azoic or 
Archi^bzoic rocks oome others, manifestly 
also msry ancient and worn, which do edfitsih 

1 A - ' ' 
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traces of life. These first traces are of the very 
simplest description ; they are the vestiges of 
simple plants called algae, or traces like the 
tracks made by worms in the sea mud. There 
are also the skeletons of the microscopic 
creatures called Radiolaria. This second series 
of rocks is called the Proterozoic (beginning of 
life) series, and marks a long age in the world's 
history. Lying over and above the Proterozoic 
rocks is a third series, which is found to. 
contain a considerable number and variety 
of traces of living things. First comes the 
evidence of a diversity of shell-fish, crabs, 
and such-like crawling things, worms, seaweeds, 
and the like ; then of a multitude of fishes 
and of the beginnings of land plants and land 
creatures. These rocks are called t^c Palaeozoic 
(ancient life) rocks. They mark a vast era, 
during which life was slowly spreading, increas- 
ing, and developing in the seas of our world. 
Through long ages, through the earliest Palaeo- 
zoic time, it was no more than a proliferation 
of such swimming and creeping things in the 
water. There were creatures called trilobites ; 
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they were crawling things like big sea woodlice 
that were probably related to the American king- 
crab of to-day. There were also sea-scorpions, 
the prefects of that early world. The individuals 
of certain species of these were nine feet long. 
These were the very highest sorts of life. There 
were abundant different sorts of an order of 
shellfish called brachiopods. There were plant 
animals, rooted and joined together like plants, 
and loose weeds that waved in the waters. 

It was not a display of life to excite our 
imaginations. There was nothing that ran or 
flew or even swam swiftly or skilfully. Except 
for the size of some of the creatures, it was 
not very different from, and rather less various 
than, the kind of life a student would gather 
from any summer-time ditch nowadays for 
microscopic, examination. Such was the life of 
the shallow seas through a hundred million 
years or more in the early Palaeozoic period. 
The land during.ithat time was apparently ab- 
solutely barren. We find no trace nor hint of 
land life. Everything that lived in those days 
lived under water for most or all of its life. 
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THE RECORD OF THE ROCKS 


Between the formation of these Lower Pakeo- 
zoic rocks in which the sea scorpion and tri- 
lobite ruled, and our own time, there have inter- 
vened almost immeasurable ages, repr^ented 
by layers and masses of sedimentary rbcks. 
There are first the Upper Palaeozoic Rocks, 
and above these the geologists distinguish two 
great divisions. Next above the Palaeozoic 


(It is, we may note, the practice of many 
geologists tto make a break between the rest 
of the Cainozoic system of rocks and those 
which contain traces of humanity, which latter 
are cut off as a separate system under the name 
of Quaternary. But that, as we shall see, 
is rather like taking the last page of a book, 
which is really the conclusion of the last chapter, 



RESTORATION OF EAREY PAC/EOZOIC EIFE 
Note its general resemblance, except for si/c, to tbc microscoiilc mimmer 
ditchwater life of to-day. 


come the Mesozoic (middle life) rocks, a second 
vast system of fossil- bearing rocks, representing 
perhaps a hundred millions of swift years, and 
containing a wonderful array of fossil remains, 
bones of giant reptiles and the like, which we 
will presently describe ; and above these again 
are the Cainozoic (recent life) rocks, a third 
great volum^n the history of life, an unfinished 
I volume of which the sand and mud that was 
carried out to sea yesterday by the rivers of the 
1 world, to bury the bones and scales and bodies 
and tracks that will become at last fossils of the 
things of to-day, constitute the last written leaf. 


and making a separate chapter of it and calling 
it the last chapter.) 

These markings and fossils in the rocks and 
the rocks themselves are our first historical 
documents. The history of lifq that men have 
puzzled out, and are still puzzling out from 
them is called the Record of the Bocks. By 
studying this record men are slowly piecing 
togetjj^r a story of life’s beginnings, add of the 
beginnings of our kind, of which our anccM^ 
a century or so ago had no suspicion, 
when:wb call thiese rocks and the fossils a tedoM 
and a history, it must not be supposed that there 
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THIS IS A NOTEWORTHY DIAGRAM. 

It gives the extreme estimates of the age of our 
earth and the proportionate length of the main divisions 
of its history. So vast is the time this line represents 
that even on the lowest estimate the whole duration of 
recorded history from earliest Egypt to our own day 
would be but an almost imperceptible scrap of the last 
division Note the vast slowness with which life has 
developed. Note, too, that for more than half of the 
world’s age there are no certain evidences of life at all. 


is any sign of an orderly keeping of a record. 
It is merely that whatever happens leaves 
some trace, if only we are intelligent enough to 
detect the meaning of that trace. Nor are the 
rocks of the world in orderly layers one above 


significance of fossils,' and it has been only 
within the last century and a half that man 
has begun the sejious and sustained deciphering 
of these long-neglected early pages of his 
world’s history. 


the other, convenient for men to read. The^ 
are not like the books and pages ^of a library. 
They are torn, disrupted, interrupted, flung 
about, defaced, like a carelessly arranged office 
after it has experienced in succession a bom- 
bardment, a hostile military occupation, looting, 
an eaijthquake, riots, and a fire. And so it is 
that for countless generations this Record of the 
Rocks lay unsuspected beneath the feet of men. 
Fossils were discussed at Alexandria by Eratos- 
thenes and others in the third century b.c., a 
discussion which is Summarised in Strabo's 
Geography (? 20-10 B.C.). They were known to 
the Latin poet Ovid, but he did not understand 
their nature. He thought they were the first 
rude efforts of creative pow’er. They were 
noted by Atabic writers in the tenth century, 
jft-eonardo da Vinci, who lived so recently >as the 
/opening of the sixteenth century (1452 — 
was one of the first Europeans to grasp the red 


§ 2 

Speculations about geological time ^ vary 
enormously. Estimates of the age of the oldest 
rocks by geologists and astronomers 
the^^rid* starting from different standpoints 
have varied between 1,600,006,000, 
and 25,000,000. The lowest estimate was 
made by Lord Kelvin in 1867. Professor 
Huxley guessed at 400,000,000 years. There 
is a summary of views and the grounds 
upon which the estimates have been made in 
Osborne's Origin and Evolution of Life; he 
inclines to the moderate total of 100,000,000. 
It must be clearly understood 6y ‘the reader 
how sketchy and provisional all these time 
estimates are. They rest newly always upon 

^ There is r discussion of fossils in the I|oikham 
Hall Leonardo ‘MS. 
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theoretical assumptions of the slenderest kind 
That the period of time has been vast, that it 
is to be counted by scores and possibly by hun- 
dreds of millions of years, is the utmost that 
can be said with certainty in the matter. It 
is quite open to the reader to divide every 
number in the appended time diagram by 
ten or multiply it by two ; no one can gain- 
say him. Of the relative amount of time as 
between one age and another we have, how- 
ever, stronger evidence ; if the reader cuts 
down the 800,000,000 we have given here to 
400,000,000, then he must reduce the 40,000,000 
of the Cainozoic to 20,000,000. And be it 
noted that whatever the total sum may be, 
most geologists are in agreement that half 
or mpre than half of the whole of geological time 


tt 


had passed before life had developed to the Lakf 
Paleozoic level. The reader reading quickly 
through these opening chapters may be apt to 
think of them as a mere swift prelude of pre- 
paration to the apparently much longer history 
that follows, but in reality that subsequent 
history is longer only because it is more detailed 
and more interesting to us. It looms larger in 
perspective. For ages that stagger the imagina- 
tion this earth spun hot and lifeless, and again 
for ages of equal vastness it held no life above 
the level of the animalculae in a drop of ditch- 
water. 

Not only is Space from the point of view of 
life and humanity empty, but Time is empty 
also. Life is like a little glow, scarcely kindled 
yet, in these void immensities. 


III 

NATURAL SELECTION AND THE CHANGES OF 

SPECIES 


N OW here it will be well to put plainly 
certain general facts about this new 
thing, life, that was creeping in the 
shallow waters and intertidal muds of the early 
Palajozoic period, and which is perhaps confined 
to our planet alone in all the immensity of 
space. 

Life differs from all things whatever that are 
without life in certain general aspects. There 
are the most wonderful differences among living 
things to-day, but all living things past and 
present agree in possessing a certain power of 
gfow*^h ; all living things take nourishment, all 
living things move about as they feed and grow, 
though the movement maybe no more than the 
spread of roots through the soil or of branches 
in the air. Moreover, living things reproduce ; 
they give rise to other living things, either by 
growing and then dividing or by means of 
seeds or spores or eggs or other ways of pro- 
ducing young. Reproduction is a characteristic 
of life. 

Np living thing goes on living for ever, 
seems to be limit of growth for every 


kind of living thing. Among very small and 
simple living things, such as that microscopic 
blob of living matter the Amoeba, an individual 
may grow and then divide completely into two 
new individuals, which again may divide in 
tfheir turn. ''Many other microscopic creatures 
live actively for a time, grow, -and then become 
quiet and inactive, enclose themselves in an 
outer covering* and break up wholly into a 
number of still smaller things, spores, which 
arc released and scattered and again grow into 
the likeness of their parent, s Among more 
complex creatures the reproduction is not 
usually such simple division, though division 
does occur even in the case of many creatures 
big enough to be visible to the unassisted eye. 
But the rule with almost all larger beings is 
that the individual grows, up to a certain limit 
of size. Then, before it becomes unwieldy, its 
growth declines and stops. As it reaches its 
fjsU size it matures, it begins to pro^ce youngs 
which are either bom alive or hatched from 
eggs. But all of its body does not produce 
youpj|. • Only a special part does that. After 
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the individual has lived and produced offspring that slight diflerence. It is hard for us to see 
for some time, it ages and dies. It does so by individuality in butterflies because we do not 
a sort of n&essity. There is a practical limit observe them very closely, but it is easy for 
to its life as well as to its grpwth. These things us to see it in men. All the men and women 
are as true of plants as they are of animus, in the world now are descended from the men 
And they arc not true of things that do not and women of a.d. 1800, but not one of us now 
live. Non-living things, such as crystals, grow, is exactly the same as one of that vanished 
but thiy have no set limits of growth or size, generation. And what is true of men and but- 
they do not move of their own accord and there is terflies is true of every sort of living thing, of 
fio stir within them. Crystals once formed may plants as of animals. Every species changes all 
last unchanged for millions of years. There is its individualities in each generation. That is 
reproduction for any non-living thing. as true of aS, the minute creatures that swarmed 



DIAGRAM OP DIFU IN THU FATFR PAI^AJOZOIC AGE. 

Eifc is creeping out of the water. An insect, like a dragon-fly, H shown. There were amphibia like gigantic newts and salamanders, 
and even primitive reptiles in these swamps, as the larger illustration shows. - 

} , 

This growth and dying and reproduction of and reproduced and died in the Archaeozoig and 

living things leads to some very wonderful Proterozoic seas, as it is of men to day. 

consequences. The young which a living thing Every species of living things is continually 
produces are either directly, or after some dying and bemg born again, as a multitude of 
intermediate stages and changes (such as the fresh individuals. 

changes of a caterpillar and butterfly), like the Consider, then, what must happen to a^ new- 
parent living thing. But they' are never ex- bom generation of living things of any species, 
actly like it or like each other. There is Some of the individuals will be stronger or 

always a slight difference, which we speak of as sturdier or better suited to succeed in life in 

individuality. A thousand butterflies this year some way than the rest, many individuals will 

may produce two or three thousand next year ; be weaker or less suited. In particular single 

these latter will look to us almost exactly like cases any sort of luck or accident may 

their predecessors, but each one will have just but on the whole the better equipped ind 
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will live and grow up and reproduce themselves 
and the weaker will as a rule go under. The 
latter will be less able to get food, to fight their 
enemies and pull through. So that in each 
generation there is as it were a picking over of 
a species, a picking out of most of the weak 
or unsuitable and a preference for the strong 
and suitable. This process is called Natural 
Selection or the Survival of the Fittest} 

It follows, therefore, from the fact that 
living things grow and breed and die, that 
every species, so long as the conditions under 
which it lives remain the same, becomes 
more* and more perfectly fitted to those con- 
ditiefns in every generation. 

But now suppose those conditions change, 
then the sort of individual that used to succeed 
may now fail to succeed and a sort of individual 
that could not get on at all under the old con- 
ditions may now find its opportunity, ^'hesc 
species will change, therefore, generation by 
generation ; the old sort of individual that used 
to prosper and dominate will fail and die out 
and the new sort of individual will become the 
rule, —until the general character of the species 
changes. 

Suppose, for example, there is some little 
furry whitcy- brown animal living in a bitterly 
cold land which is usually under snow. Such 
individuals as have the thickest, whitest fur 
will be least hurt by the cold, less seen by their 
enemies, and less conspicuous as they seek 
their prey. The fur of this species will thicken 
and its whiteness increase with every generation, 
until there is no advantage in carrying any 
more fur. 

Imagine now a change of climate that brings 
warmth into the land, Sweeps away the snows, 
makes white creatures glaringly visible during 
the greater part of the year and thick fur an 
encumbrance. Then every individual with a 
touch of brown in its colouring and a thinner 
fur will find itself at an advantage, and very 
white and heavy fur will be a handicap. There 
will be a weeding out of the white in favour 
of the brown in each generation. If this change 
of climate come about too quickly, it may of 
course exterminate the species altogether ; but 
if it come about gradually, the species, although 

1 lUipnght be called with more exactness the Swr- 
vive^^ \he Fitter. 


it may have a hard time, may yet be able 
to change itself and adapt itself generation by 
generation. This change and adaptation Is 
called the Modification of Species. 

Perhaps this change of climate does not occur 
all over the lands inhabited by the specie^ ; 
maybe it occurs only on one side of some great 
arm of the sea or some great mountain # ranjgo 
or such-like divide, and not on the other. A 
warm ocean current like the Gulf Stream may 
be deflected, and flow so as to warm one 
of the barrier, leaving the other still 
Then on the cold side,^^is species will 
ha going on to its utihiS^ possible furriPtesa 
and whiteness and on the other ^d<^ ^ 

modifying towards brownness 
coat. At th# same time there 
be other changes goir^^ in 

the paws perhaps, hebxQ&e of the 

species will be frequently .scratching through 
snow for its food, while^'the will be scam- 
pering over brown Probably also the 

(SS^r^nce of climate differences in 

the sb|t of food available, and that may produce 
differences in the and the digestive organs. 
And there may be changes in the sweat and oil 
glands of the skin due to the changes in the fur, 
and tfiese will affect the excretory organs and 
all the internal chemistry of the body. And 
so through ^1 the structure of the creature. A 
time will come when the two separated varieties 
of this formerly single species will become so 
unlike each other as to4:)c recognizably different 
species. Such a splitting up of a species in 
the course of generations inio Jjffo or more 
sjiecies is called the Differentiation of Species. 

And it should be clear to the reader that 
given these elemental facts of life, given growth 
and death and reproduction with individual 
variation in a world that changes, life fHusi 
change in this way, modification and differen- 
tiation must occur, old species must disappear, 
and new ones appear. Wc have chosen for our 
instance here a familiar sort of animal, but 
what is true of furry beasts in snow and ice 
is true of all life, and equally true of the soft 
jellies and simple beginnings that flowed and 
crawled for hundreds of millions of years be- 
tween the tidal levels and in the shallow, 
warm waters of the Proterozoic seas. 

The early life of the early world, when ih6 
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blazing sun rose and set in oi daiy pi quarter of 
the time it now takes, when ® warm seas 
poured in great tides over the sandy and 
muddy shores of the rocky lands and the air 
was full of clouds and steam, must have been 
modified and varied and species must have 
developed at a great pace. Life was probably 
as swift and short as the days and years ; the 
generations, which natural selection picked 
over, followed one another in rapid succession. 

Natural selection is a slower process with 
man than with any other creature. It takes 
twenty years or more before an ordinary human 
being in Western Europe grows up and re- 
produces. In the case of most animals the 
new generation is on trial in a year or less. 
With such simple and lowly beings, however, 
as first appeared in the primordial seas, growth 
and reproduction was probably a matter of a 
few brief hours or even of a few*43rief minutes. 
Modification and difi erentiation of species must 
accordingly have been very rapid, and life had 
already d('veloped a very great variety of widely 
contrasted forms before it b(‘gan to leave traces 
in the rocks. The Record of the Rocks does 
not begin, therefore, with any group of closely 
related forms from wlilch all subsequent and 
existing creatures are descended. It begins 
in the midst of the game, with nearly every 
main division of the animal kingdom already 
reprinted. Plants are already plants, and 
aninikls animals. The curtain rises on a drama 
in the sea that has already begun, and has been 
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going on for soupie time. bradhiopods ais 
discovered already in their shells, accepting and 
consuming much that same sort of food, that 
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A TRANSITION TYPB BETWBBN WATKa YBarsatLAtA 
AND JfMfD Vni^T^BRATA. 

oysters and mussels do now ; the great 
scorpions crawl among the seaweeds, .the trilp- 
bites roll up into balls, and unroll and scuttle ' 
away. In that ancient mUd*and among those 
early weeds there was probably as rich ind 
abundant and active a life of infusoria and the 
like as one finds in a drop of ditch-water to-day^ 
In the ocean w aters too, down to the , 

downward limit to which light could filter, ikl0i 
as now, there was an abundanqpof ntinute and 
translucent, and in many cases phosphorescent, 
beings. 

But though the ocean and intertidal waters 
already swarmed with life, the land above the 
high- tide line was still, so far as we can guess, 
a stony wilderness without a tr^ of life. 


The invasion of the dry land by life : 


W HEREVER the shore line ran there 
was life, and that life went on in 
and by and with water as its 
home, its medium, and its fundamental necessity. 

The first jelly-like beginnings of life must 
have perii^hed whenever they got out of the 
water, as jelly-fish dry up and perish 
on our beaches to-day. Drying up 
was the fatal thing for life in those 
which at first it had no protection. 


But in a world of rain- pools and shallow seas 
and tides, any variation that enabled a living 
thing to hold out and keep its moisture during 
hours of -low tide or dspught met with #very 
encouragement in the circumstfoces of the 
time. There must have , been a omst ant risk 
of stranding. And, on the other hand, life had 
to keep father near tJ^e sltore and be«^hes,Jh 
the d^eilows bejcau^ivit Thad neejj of air (dis^ 
solved of course in the wafer) ^and light. 

No creature can breathe, no creature can 
digest its food, without water. We talk . bi 
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breathing air, but what all living things reafly precaution against drying. And when pre- 
do is to breathe oxygen dissolved in water, sently, as we ascend the Palaeozoic rocks, the 
The air we ourselves breathe must first be fish appear, first of all the backboned or verte- 
dissdlved in the moisture in our lungs ; and all brated animals, it is evident that a number of 
pur food must be liquefied bdore it can be them are already adapted by the protection of 
Kssimilatcd. Water-living creatures which are their gills by gill covers and by a sort of primi- 
, always under water, wave the freely exposed tive lung swimming-bladder, to face the same 
gifh by which they br^the in thit water, risk of temporary stranding, 
ahd extract the air dissQlVed in it. But any Now rite weeds and plants that were adapting 
Creature that is to be exposed for any time out themsdves to intertidal conditions were also 
of :riie Wfttelr, must have its body and its breath- bringing themselves into a region of brighter 
; h^(ap{»amtus protected ifromiJnihg up.- Before light, and light is very necessary and precious 
could creep up out of the Early to all plants. Any development of structure 
PaleQS^ iteas into t|ie intertidal line of the that would stiien them and hold them up to 
Wwy had todevelop a tougher outer skin the light, so that instead of crumpling and ftop- 
tb Wa th^ moisture. .Before the anpestorof p^ng when % waters rec»ded. they wdald 
fte sea scx)ipionc<wM'; survive being kft by the stand ^p OMri|^a*d, was a great advantage, 
tide it had to develop its casing hnd armour. Ait| so we fin^ them developing fijsfe imd sup- 
The tiriobites probably developed their tough pot\ ahd the.bcgint^ of woo^ fibre in them. 
coming rdM irp into bails, ‘fef less as The eatiy pbmts reproduced by soft spores, 
i^'a ag*^ each other and any other oi^ half^fUiiW " gasaetes/' wem rei^d 

enemies th^ h»y have poasessed, riiaa as a: , 
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of^t!^ ’Bjle^iSI^* 'i?^.i^r«!^.’ 

^ddWitage 

to ^vjdl6pn;ient\<^'soine proteo' 

tion «a tbe spipra' from dwj^^ '^t wbuW 
: enable reprodiict^ to occi^l «ttb- 

«iergenoe.\ So>oon as a &pbaeii i^d do thi|^ 
it conld ii^e, and reproduce and apread aboM 
the h^Mter m^|c^ Ija^ed in li^ht and out 
of. teach of^Wbeating atid distress of the waves. 
Jhe main dassificatory divisions of the larger 
plants mark stages in the release of pla^t life 
from the necessity of submergence by the de* 
velopment of woody support and of a method 
of reproduction that is more and more defiant 
of drying up. The lower plants are still the 
prisoner attendants of water. T he lower mosses 
must live in damp, and even the development of 
the spore of the ferns demands at certain 
stages extreme wetness. The highest plants 
have carried freedom from water so far that 
they can live and reproduce if only there is some 
•moisture in the soil below them. They have 
solved their problem of living out of water 
altogether. 

The essentials of that problem were worked 
out through the vast aeons of the Proterozoic 
Age and the early Palaeozoic Age by nature's 
method of experiment and trial. Then slowly, 
but in great abundance, a variety of new plants 
began to swarm away from the sea and over the ^ 
lower lands, still keeping to swamp and lagoon 
and water-course as thejfc spread. 

/ §2 

f And after the plants came the animal life. 

There is no sort of land animal in the world, 
as there is no sort of land plant, whose 
■ structure is not piimacily that of a 
water-inhabiting being wMch has 
adapted through the modifi- 
of species to life out 
■ of is attained in 

varfem Wsayiti' ^ scoipion 

the sea sfeorpion are 


iimg- 

fsoteeiteil by the gili<>oover . 


^i^dlasol^ 

. animafe, gflls ^ th» anoestral ^ i 
supplementi^ and them 
growth ’ftom" the ^ 

Bwhnming-bladder. To ^ 
cMain mu(bbh which eohbfe W W 
very deatly the meth<rf by wh|di 
bratfed land animus wozted th^ way bat bf 
water. These creatures (%. the Afidchh 
fis|) are found in tropical regbns in 
is a rainy full season and a dry sea^h, 
which the tivers becon^ mere ditebes <rf baki^; 
mud During thh rainy season thw fish surkh; 
about and breathe by gills like any o^ker 
As the waters of the river evaporate, these fhfh 
bury themselves in the mud, their gills gO\ 4 ^^ 
of action, and the creature keeps itself 
until the waters return by swallowing 
which passes into its swimming-bladder, v Ipbe 
Australian lung fish, when it is cau^^ ly 
the drying up of the river in stagnasjt p^f: 
and the water has become deaerated and Wl, 
rises to the surface and gulps air. A newt in 
a pond does exactly the same thing. These 
creatures still remain at the transition 
the stage at which the ancestors of the bigb^, 
vertebraied animals were released Ifbfd 
restriction to an under-water life. 

The amphibia (frogs, newts, tritons^ ^ etc.), 
still show in their life histoty all the flrt^es in. 
the process of this liberation. They aie still 
dependent on water for their rei^tiction ; 
their ^ must be laid in »t»nlU wat^' W 
there they must develop, Tlfe young ii^pofe ' 
has branching external gfils tliat wavu m the 
water ; then a gill cover grows Wjk over theip 
and fonhs a gill chamber. Th^, jltie 
creature's legs appear and its 
it begins to use its iungs> and 
and vaidsh. The adult ttog can 
of its days in ^ air, but it 
if it is.'ilfai^ steadfastly Ihnlnir jwijrir' 
we ccnnil''^ tiia 

Wfoi#. is' jpiotaicted itWBa'.ujfciiitti ^W 

aad 

wldcli^Atha by 
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seeding plant in its freedom from the necessity 
to pass any stage of its life cycle in water. 

The later Palaeolithic Ro 9 ks of the northern 
hemisphere give us the materials for a series 
of pictures of this slow spreading of life over 
the land. Geographically, all round the northern 
half of the world it was an age of lagoons ,and 
shallow seas very favourable to this invasion. 
The new plants, now that they had acquired 
the power to live this new aerial life, developed 
with an extraordindiry richness and variety. 

There were as yet no flowering plants of any 
sort,^ no grasses nifr trees that shed their leaves 
in winter ; * the first “ flora " consisted of 
great tree ferns, gigantic equisetums, cycad ferns, 
and kindred vegetation. Many of these plants 
took the form of huge-stemmed trees, of which 
great multitudes of trunks survive fossilized 
to this day. Some of these trees were over 
a hundred feet high, of orders and classes now 
vanisiied from the world. They stood with 
their stems in 'the water, in which no doubt 
there was a thick tangle of soft mosses and green 
slime and fungoid growths that left few plain 
vestiges behind them. The abundant remains 
of these first swamp forests constitute the main 
coal measures of the world of to-day. 

i Phanerogams. 2 Deciduous trees. 


.^midst this luxuriant primitive vegetation 
cralRd and glided and flew the $r9t insects. 
They were rigid-winged, four-winged creatures, 
often very big, some of them having wings 
measuring a foot in length. There were numer- 
ous dragonflies — one found in the Belgian coal- 
measures had a wing span of twenty-nine inches I 
There were also a great variety of flying cock- 
roaches. Scorpions abounded, and a number o{^, ^ 
early spiders, which, however, had no spinnerets 
for web making. Land snails appeared. So too 
did the first-known step of our own ancestry 
upon land, the amphibia. As we ascend the 
higher levels of the Later Palaeozoic record; we 
find the process of air adaptation has gone as 
far as the appearance of true reptiles amidst 
the abundant and various amphibia. 

The land life of the Upper Palaeozoic Age 
was the life of a green swamp forest without 
flowers or birds or the noises of modern 
insects. There were no big land beasts at all ; 
wallowing amphibia and primitive reptiles were 
the very highest creatures that life had so far 
produced. Whatever land lay away from the 
water or high above the water was still al- 
together barren and lifeless. But steadfastly, 
generation by generation, life was creeping away 
from the shallow sea-water of its beginning. 


V 

CHANGES IN THE WORLD'S CLIMATE 


§ I 

T he Record of the Rocks is like a great 
book that has been carelessly misused. 
All its pages are torn, worn, and de- 
faced, and many are altogether missing. The 
outline of the story that we sketch here has been 
Why Life piec^d together slowly and painfully 
must change in an investigation that is still in- 
contlnually. ^.Q^nplete and still in progress. THe 
Carboniferous Rocks, the coal-measures,'’ give 
us a vision of the first great expansion of life 
over the wet lowlands. Then come the tom 
pages known as the Permian Rock^ (which count 
as the last of the paleozoic), that|preserve very 
little for us of thq,4an<i vestiges of their age. 


Only alter a long interval of time does the 
history spread out generously again. 

It must be borne in mind that great changes 
of climate have always been in progress, that 
have sometimes stimiilated and sometimes 
checked iSe. Every species of living thing is 
always adapting itself more and mofSe closely 
to its conditions. And conditions are always 
changing. There is no flnality in adaptation. 
There is a continuing urgency towards fresh 
chan|&. ^ « 

About these changes of climate so^ie explana- 
tions are necessary here. They are regular 
changes; they are slow fluctuations between 
heat and cold. The reader must not think that 
because the sun and earth were once incan- 
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descent, the climatic history of the worMjj|l a 
simple sto]^ cooling down. ' The cenW of 
the earth is certamly very hot to this day, 
bmt we feel nothing of that internal heat at the 
surface ; the internal heat, except for vol- 
canoes and hot springs, has not been perceptible 
at the surface since first the rocks grew solid. 
Even in the Azoic or Archeozoic Age there are 
traces in ice-wom rocks and the like of periods 
of intense cold. Such cold waves have always 
been going on everywhere, alternately with 
warmer conditions. And there have been periods 
of great wetness and periods of great dryness 
throughout the earth. 

A complete account of the causes of these 
great climatic fluctuations has still to be worked 
out, but we may perhaps point out some of 
the chief of them.^ Prominent among them 
is the fact that the earth does not spin in a per- 
fect circle round the sun. Its path or orbit 

' See Sir R. Ball’s Causes of the Great Ice Age, and 
Dr. Croll’s Climate and Time These arc sound books 
to read still, but the reader will find many of their 
conclusions modified in Wright's The Quaternary Ice 
A ge, which is a quarter of a century more recent 
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is like a hoop that is distorted ; it is,, roug^y* 
speaking, elliptical (ovo-elliptical), and the Sun 
is nearer to one end of the ellipse than the other, 
It is at a point which is a focus of the ellipse. 
And the shape of this orbit never remains 
same. It is slowly distorted by the attlSfcctioijs 
of the other planets, for ages it may be nearly 
circular, for ages it is more or less elliptical. 
As the ellipse becomes most nearly circular, 
then the focus becomes most nearly the centre. 
When the orbit becomes mosf elliptical, then the 
position of the sun becomes most remote frofii 
the middle or, to use the aiSfe’onomcr’s phrase, 
most eccentric. W hen the orbit is most nearly 
circular, then it must be manifest that all the 
year round the earth must be getting much tl^e 
same amount of heat from the sun ; when the 
orbit is most distorted, then there will be a 
season in each year when the earth is nearest 
the sun (this phase is called Perihelion) and get- 
ting a great deal of heat comparatively;' lid a 
season when it will be at its lurthest front the 
sun (Aphelion) and getting very little warmth, 
A planet at aphelion is travelling its slowest, 
and its fastest at perihelion’, so that the hot 
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part of its year will last for a much less time 
than the cold part of its year. (Sir Robert 
Ball calculated that the greatest difference 
possible l^l^een the seasons was thirty-three 
days.) During ages when the orbit is most 
nearly circular the^e will therefore be least 
extremes of climate, and when the orbit is at 
its greatest eccentricity, there will be an age 
of cold with greeit extremes of seasonal tem- 
perature. These changes in ihc orbit of the 
earth are to the varying pull of all the 
planets, and Sir Robert Ball declared himself 
unable to calculate any regular cycle of orbital 
change, but Professor G. H. Darwin maintained 
that it is possible to make out a kind of cycle 
between greatest and least eccentricity of about 
200,000 years. 

But this change in the shape of the orbit is 
^only one cause of the change of the world's 
climate. There are nv<^ny others that have 
to be considered with it. As most people 
know, the change in the seasons is due to the 
fact that the equator of the earth is inclined 
at an angle to the j>lane of its orbit. If the 
earth stood up straight in its orbit, so that its 
equator was in the plane of its orbit, there would 
be no change in the seasons at all. The sun 
would always be dVerhead at the equator, and 
the day and night would each be exactly twelve 
hours long throughout the year everywhere. 
It is this inclination ^hich causes the difference 
in the seasons and the unequal length of the day 
in summer and winter. There is, according to 
Laplace, a possible variation of three* degrees 
(from 22° 6' to 24° 50') in this inclination of 
the equator to the orbit, and when this is at 
a maximum, the difference between summer 
and winter is at its greatest. Great importance 
has been attached to this variation in the in- 
clination of the equator to the orbit by Dr. 
CroU in his book Climate an^ Time, At present 
the angle is 23° 27', Manifestly when the angle 
is at its least, the world’s climate, other things 
being equal, will be most equable. 

'And as a third important factor there is 
what is called the precession of the equinoxes. 
This is a slow wabble of the pole of the spinning 
earth that takes*25,ooo odd years. Any one 
who watches a spinning top as it '* sleeps/* 
will see its axis making a slow circular move- 
ment, exactly after the fashion of this circling 


movement of the earth's axis. The north pole, 
therefore, does not always point to the same 
north point among the stars; its-^jointi^ 
traces out a circle in the heavens every 25,000 
years. 

Now, there will be times when the earth is 
at its extreme of aphelion or of perihelion, 
when one hemisphere will be most turned to 
the sun in its midsummer position and the Other 
most turned%tway at its midwinter position. 
And as the precession of the equinoxes goes on, 
a time will come when the summer-winter 
position will come not at aphelion and peri- 
helion, but at the half-way points between 
them. When the summer of one,, hemisphere 
happens at perihelion and the winter at aphelion, 
it will be clear that the sumpier of the other 
hemisphere will happen at aphelion and its 
winter at perihelion. One hemisphere will 
have a short hot summer and a very cqld winter, 
and the other a long cold summer and a briefer 
warmish winter. But when the sumtner- winter 
positions come at the half-way point of the orbit, 
and it is the springof one hemisphere and the 
autumn of the other that is at aphelion or 
perihelion, there will not be the same wide 
difference between the climate of the two 
hemispheres. 

Here are three wavering systems of change^ 
all going on^ independently of each other ; 
the precession of the equinoxes, the change in 
the obliquity of the equator to the orbit, and 
the changes in the eccentricity the orbit. 
Kach system tends by itself to produce periods 
of equability and periods of greater climatic 
contrast. And all these systems of change 
interplay with each other. When it happens 
that at the same time the orfcit is most nearly 
circular, the equator is at its least inclination 
from the plane of the earth’s orbit, and the 
spring and autumn are at perihelion and ap- 
helion, then all these causes will be coui^iring 
to make climate warm and uniform ; there will 
be least difference of summer and winter. 
When, on the other hand, tke orbit is in its 
most eccentric stage of deformation, when also 
the equator is most tilted up and when further 
the summer and winter are at a{>helion and 
perihelion, then climates will be at their ex- 
ti^pest and \Mnter at its bitterest. There will 
Ijlirgreat accumulations of ice and snow in 
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winter ; the heat ot the brief hot summer will 
be partly reflected back into space by the 
white snow, and it will be unequal to the task 
of melting all the winter’s ice before the earth 
spins away once more towards its chilly aphelion. 
The earth will accumulate cold so long as this 
conspiracy of extreme conditions continues. 

So our earth’s climate changes and wavers 
perpetually as these three systei^ of influence 
come together with a common tendency to- 
wards warmth or severity, or as they contra- « 
diet and cancel each other. 

We can trace in the Record of the Rocks an 
irregular series of changes due to the interplay 
of these ^infhiences ; there have been great ages 
when the separate rhythms of these three 
systems kept thfem out of agreement and the 
atmosphere was temperate, ages of world- wide 
warmth, and other ages when they seemed to 
concentrate bitterly to their utmost extremity, 
to freeze out and inflict the utmost stresses and 
hardship upon life. ^ 

And in accordance we And from the record 
in the rocks that there ha^S^e been long periods 
of expansion and multiplication when life flowed 
and abounded and varied, and harsh ages when 
there was a great weeding out and disappearance 
of species, genera, and classes, and the learning 
^ of stern lessons by all that survived. Such a 
propitious conjunction it must kave been that 
gave the age of luxuriant low-grade growth of 
the coal measures ; such an adverse series of 
circumstancifts that chilled the closing aeons of 
the Palaeolithic time, ^ 

It is probable that the warm s|xdls have been 
long relatively to the cold ages. Our world 
to-day seems toj^e emerging with fluctuations 
from a prolongc.d phase of adversity and ex- 
treme conditions. H alf a million years ahead 
it may be a winterless world with trees and 
vegetation even in the polar circles. At present 
wc no certainty in such a forecast, but 
later on, as knowledge increas^^ it may be 
possible to reckon with more precision, !io that 
our race will make its plans thousands of years 
ahead to meet the coming changes. 

§2 * 

Another entirely, different cause of changps 
^.In the general clim^e of earth may be due 


to variations in the heat of the sua We do 
The Sun a understand what causes 

Steadfait the heat of the sun or what sustains 
. that undying fire. Itis^pasible that 
in the past there have been periods of greater 
and lesser intensity. Abput that wc know’ 
nothing ; human experience has been too short ; 
and so far we have been able to find no 
evidence on this matter in the geological record 
On the whole, scientific men are inclined to 
believe that the sun has blazed Mjlth a general 
steadfastness throughout geological time. It 
may have been cooling slowly, but, speaking 
upon the scale of things astronomical, it has 
certainly not cooled very much. 

§3 

A third great group of causes influencing^ 
climate are to be found in the forces within the 
Changes woild itself. Throughout the long 
from within history of the earth there has been 
the Earth. ^ continuous wearing down of the 
hills and mountains by frost and rain and 
a carrying out of their material to become 
sedimentary rocks under the seas. has 

been a continuous process of wearing down the 
land and filling up the seas, oy which the seas, 
as they became shallower, must have spread 
more and more over land. The reverse 
process, a process of crumpling and upheaval, 
has also been in progress, but less» regularly. 
The forces of upheaval have been spasinodici 
the forces of wearing down continuous. For 
long ages there has been comparatively little 
volcanic upheaval, and then have come periods 
m which vast mountain chains have been thrust 
up and the whole outline of land and sea 
changed. Such a time was the opening stage 
of the Cainozoic period, in which the Alps, the 
Himalayas, ^d tbo Andes were all «p 

from the sea-level to far beyond their present 
elevations, and the main outlines of the existing 
geography of the world were drawn. 

Now, a time of high mountains and deep seas 
would mean a larger dry land surface for the 
worrf; and a more restricted sea surface, and a 
time of lojiir lands would meUti a tiifie of Wtdei’ 
and shalM^r seas. High mountair^s predpi*- 
tate tnoi^re from the atmosphere and hold 
it out 6{ dibmlation as snow and glaciers, ryhde 
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Salufal History Mxtsmm Photograph. ^ 

THE BONES OF A VERY INTERESTING EARLY MESOZOIC REPTILE, PAREIOSAURUS. 

It belonged to a group, the Theriomorphoua reptiles, whose skeletQlM show many features tlial also distinguish mammalian skeletons. 
The mammals, Including ourseives, must be descended from very similar reptilian creatures. 


smaller oceans mean a lesser area for surface 
evaporation. Other things being equ^l^lowland 
stages of the world’s history would be ages df 
more general atmospheric moisture than periods 
of relatively greater height of the mountains 
and greater depth of the seas. But even 
small increases in the amount of moisture in 
the air have a powerful influence upon the trans- 
mission of radiant heat through that air. The 
sun's heat will pass much more freely through 
dry air than through moist air, and so a greater 
amount of heat would reach the land surfaces 
of the globe under the conditions of extremes 
of elevation and depth, than during the periods 
Of relative lowness and shallowness. Ory 
phases in the history of the earth mean, there- 
fore, hot dayt. But they also mean cold nights, 
because for the same reason that the heat 
comes abundantly to the earth, it will be abun- 
dantly radiated away. Moist phases mein, on 
the other hand, cooler days and warmer nights. 
The same principle applies to the seasons, and 
so a phase of great elevations and depressions 
of the surface, would also be another contri- 
butory factor on the side of extreme climatic 
conditions. 

And a stage of greater elevation an4 de-' 
pression would intensify its extreme conditions 
by thq^gradual accumulation of ice caps upon 
the polar regions and upon the more ^evated 
mountain masses. This accumulatkji would be 
at the expense of the sea, whose surface would 


thus be further shrunken in comparison with 
the land. 

Here then is another set of varying influences 
that will play in with and help or check the 
influence of the astronomical variations stated 
in §i and § 2 . There are other more localized 
forces at work into which we cannot go in any 
detail here, but which will be familiar to the 
student of the elemenil'of physical geography ; 
the influence of great ocean currents in carrying 
warmth from equatorial to more temperate lati- 
tudes ; the intejrference of mountain chains with 
the moisture boijtie by prevalent w;^s and the 
like. As in the ilow processes of those 

currents arntdeflected or the mouhtiiin chaiai 
worn down or displaced by fresh upheavals, thfe 
climate over great areas will be changed and all 
the conditions of life changed with it tinder 
the incessant slow variations oi these astrono- 
mical, telluric, and gcographip influences life 
has no rest. As its conditions change it must 
change or perish. 

§4 

And while we are enumesa^ag the forces that 
change climate and the coMitions of terrestrial 
Life may perhaps look ahead a 

control little and add a fourt|i set of in- 

Cfaonge. fluences, at first unimportant in the 

histoty of" the world so far as the land stdrfioe 
is concerned, but beco^fiing more impyrtanhe 
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after the age of Reptiles, to which we shall pro- 
ceed in our inext chapter. These are the effects 
produced upon climate by life itself. Particu- 
larly, ipreat te the influence of vegetation, and 
esp^atiy that of forests. Every tree is con-' 
tijfmally transpiring water vapour into the air ; 
tli|p amount of water evaporated in summer by 
a lake surface is far less than the amount 
evaporated by the same area of beech forest. 
As in the later Mesozoic and the Cainozoic Age, 
great forests spread over the world, and their 
action in keeping the air moist and mitigating 
and stabilizing climate by keeping the summer 
cool and the winter mild must have be^mc 
more and more important. Moreover, foi^sts 
accumulate and protect soil and so prepare the 
possibility of agricultural life. 

Water- weeds again may accumulate to choke ^ 
and deflect rivers, flood and convert great areas 
into iharshes, and so lead* to tlie destruction 
of forests or the replacement of grass -lands by 
hoggy wildernesses. 
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Finally, with the appearartfce of human com-- 
munities, came what is perhaps the most power- 
ful of all living influences upon climate* By 
fire and plough and axe mart alters his wi^ld. 
By destroying iow&tsi^nd by irrigation man has 
already affected the climate of great regions 
of the world s surface. The destruction of 
forests makes the seasons mote extreme ; this 
has happened, for instance, in the north-eastern 
states of the United States of America. More- 
over, the soil is no longer protected from the 
scour of rain, and is washed away, leaving only 
barren rock beneath. This has happened in 
Spain and Dalmatia and, some thousands of 
years earlier, in South Arabia. By irrigation, 
on the other hand, man restores the desert to 
life and mitigates climate. This process is 
going on in North-west India and Australia. 
In the future, by making such operations world- 
wide and systematic, man may be able to 
control ^climate to an extent that as yet we 
can only guess at. 
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W E know that for hundreds of 
thousands of years the wetness 
and warmth, the shallow lagoofi 
conditions that made possible the vast accumu- 
lations of vegetable matter which, compressed 
The Age of mummified,* are now coal, pre- 
L^land vailed over most of the world. 

There were some cold intervals, it is 
true ; but they did not last long enough to 
destroy the growths. Then that long age of 
luxuriant low-grade vegetation drew to its end, 
and for a toe life on the earth seems to have 
undergone a priod of world-wide bigness. 
Whii^ the story resumes again, we find life 

* Br. Mary Stop«i, Monograph on the Constit^Hon 


entering upon a fresh phase of richnes$vj|jW 
expansion. Vegetation has made great ||P 
vances in the art of living out of water. Wjil#; 
the Palieozoic plants of the coal 
probably grew with swamp water flowing.^^er 
their roots, the Mesozoic flora from its 
outset included palm-like cycads and 
ground conifers that were distinctly land pliliji&s 
growing on soil above tl^ water level, the 
lower levels of the Mesozoic land were no dcjjihjk 
covered by great fern brakes and shrubby mish 
aiftt a kind of jungle growth of trees, 
there were as yet no grais, no small flowing 
plants, no turf nor greensward. Probably tm 
Mesozoic was not an^age of very bri§M^ 
coloured vegetation. !t must have had a 
flora green in the wet season and ,^rowil aji|d 
purple in the dry. There were no gi(y flowers, 
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m bright autuipn lints before the fall of the 
leaf, because there was as yet no fall of the 
' leaf. And beyond the lower levels the world 
was still barren, still unclothed, still exposed 
without any mitigation to the wear and tear 
, : of the wind and rain. 

When one speaks of conifers in the Mesozoic, 

• the reader must not think of the pines and firs 
that clothe the high mountain slopes of our 
time. He must think of low-growing ever- 
greens. The mountains wer6 still as bare and 
lifeless as ever. The onlyxolour effects among 
the mountains were the colour effects of naked 
rock, such colours., as make the landscape of 
Colorado so marvellous to-day. 

Amidst this spreading vegetation of thebwer 
plains the reptiles were increasing migntily 
' in multitude and variety. They were now m 
.'Ihany cases absolutely, land animals. There 
aJ» numerOtB anatomical points of distmction 
between a reptile and an amphibian ; t^y held 
good between »nch reptiles and amphibians as 
prevailed in the carboniferous time of the Upper 


Paleozoic ; but the fundamental difference 
between reptiles and amphibia which matters, 
in this history is that the amphibian must go. 
baqk to the water to lay its eggs, and that in 
the early stages of its life it must live in and 
under water. The reptile, on the other hand, 
has cut out oil the tadpole stages, from its 
cycle, or, to be more exact, its tadpole stages, 
arc got through before the young leave thfti'’ 
egg case. T he reptile has come out of the water 
altogether. Some had gone back to it again* 
just as the hippopotamus and the otter Hmong 
mammals have gone back, but that is a further 
extension of the story to which we cannot give 
much attention in this Outline. 

In the Pakcozoic period, as we have said, 
life had not spread beyond the swampy riVer 
valleys and the borders of sea lagoOns w the 
like; but in the Mesozoic, life was gro^ng ever 
more adBUstomed to the thinw naij&ium of 
the air, Was sweeping ^oidly up over 
an4 towards the hill-sides* It is well 
st#ent of human history aid the human 
''i ' ' '' 
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to tiote that If a disembodied intelligence 
with no knowledge of the future ha<l come to 
ealirth and studied life during the early Palae- 
ozoic age, he might '^^ry reasonably have con- 
cluded that life was absolutely * confined to 
the water, and that it could never spread over 
the land. It found a way. In the Later Palaeo- 
zoic Period that visitant might have been 
equally sure that life could not go beyond the 
edge of a swamp. The Mesozoic Period would 
still have found him setting bounds to life far 


6f them Began to balance themselves on tail 
and hindlegs, rather as the kangaroos do now, 
in order to rdease the fore limbs for grasping 
food. bones of one notable division of 
reptiles Which retained a quadrupedal habit, 
a division of which many remains have Been 
found in South African and Russian Early 
Mesozoic deposits, display a number of char- 
acters which approach those of the mammalian 
skeleton^ and because of this resemblance to 
the mammals (beasts) this division is called 
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more limited than the bounds that are set 
to-day. And so to-day, though we^mark how 
life and man are still limited to five miles of 
air and a depth of perhaps a mile or so of sea, 
We must not conclude from that present limita- 
tion that life, through man, may not presently 
spread out and up and down to a range of living 
as yet inconceivable. ; 'i. 

The known pcptil«||^ere beasts with, 

;^eat bellies and not very legs, v#i 

like ^their kindred amphibia, wallwingvifis the 
j^o©Cfthte%allows to this^ay ; hut^ the Meso- 
^ Me ^y soon began to 
l^tly on ail fours, 


r I ' 

the Theriomorpha (be'astlike). Another diy^ion 
was the crocodile branch, and another developed 
towards the tortoises and tuitles, The 
Qsaurs and Ichth^osaun were two groups 
have left no living representatives ; they 
huge reptiles returning to a whale-llke iii^ ;}lHi 
the sea. pliosaufus, one of the largest 
saurs^ measured thirty feet froth snout . 

tip-rof which?; half ^^Was neck, ^ The 
wen& a third group hf, great porpoiSadike marine . 
hzards. But the largest and diversified 
group of these Mesozoic reptiles was i^e, 
group we have sppkeu of as kangaroo^lii$, the 
Dinomurs^ many, of which attaisied enormous 
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rocks in |last Africa, was still more 
colossal It measured well over a 
hundred feet I These greater mon- 
sters had and they are usually 
Ifigured as standing up on them ; tmt ^ 
it is very doubtful if they comd; 
have supported their weight in thS|> ' 
way, out of water. Buoyed up fey ► 
water or ,mud, they may have 
along. Another noteworthy*^ type 
we have figured is the TricenUofs. 
There were also a number of great 
flesh-eaters who preyed upon these 
herbivores. Of these, Tyranko^ 
saurus seems almost the Isfllt word 
in “ frightfuluess among livhtg 
things. Some species of this geniitis 
measured forty feet from snOtt to 
tail. Apparently it carried tt^s 
vast body kangaroo fashion on its 
tail and hindlegs. Probably it || 
reared itself up. Some authorities 
even suppose that it leapt through 
the air. If so, it possessed muscles , 
of a quite miraculous qtiality. A 
Raping elephant would be a far less 
astounding idea. Much more prob- 
ably it waded half submerged in pur* , 
suit of the herbivorous river saurians.: , 


proportions. In bigness 
these greater Dinosaurs 
have never been exceeded, 
although the sea can still 
show in the whales creatures 
as great. Some of these, 
and the largest among 
them, were herbivorous 
‘ aniihals ; they browsed on 
the ‘Vushy vegetation and 
among the ferns and bushes, 
or they stood up and grasped 
Arees with their fore-legs 
tfwhiiifiJ*^ they devoured the 
foliage. Among the brows - 
erSi for exam^, were the 
DipMocus camera, which 
measured eighty-four feet in 
length, ahd the A^lanto- 
sastrus. The Gig^niosaufus, 
disinterred by a German 
exoedition in 1912 frpm 
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» ^ the wing of a bird is like an arm with feathers 

^ projecting from its hind edge. And these 


One special development of the dinosaurian 
tyf^ of reptile was a light hopping, climbing 
group of creatures which developed 
Dragons ^ bat-like web between the fifth 
finger and the side of the body, 
which was used in gliding from tree to tree after 
the fashion of the flying squirrels. These bat- 
lizards were the Pterodactyls. They arc often 
described as fiying reptiles, and pictures are 
drawn of Mesozoic scenery in which they are 
seen soaring and swooping about. But their 
breastbone has no keel such as the breastbone of 
a bird has for the attachment of muscles strong 
enough for flying. At the most they fluttered. 
They must have had a grotesque resemblance 
to heraldic dragons, and they played the part 
of bat-like birds in the Mesozoic jungles. But 
bird-like though they were, they were not birds 
nor the ancestors of birds. The structure of 
their wings was altogether different from that 
of birds. The structure of their wings was that 
of a hand with one long finger and a web ; 


Pterodactyls had no feathers. 

* § 3 

Far less prevalent at this time were certain 
other truly bird-like creatures, of which the 
earlier sorts also hopped and clam- 
bered and the later sorts skimmed 
and flew. These were at first — by 
all the standards of classification — Reptiles. 
They developed into true birds as they de- 
veloped wings and as their reptilian scales 
became long and complicated, fronds rather 
than scales, and so at last, by much spreading 
and splitting, feathers. Feathers arc the dis- 
tinctive covering of birds, and they give a 
power of resisting heat and cold far greater 
than that of any other integumentary cover- 
ing except perhaps the thickest fur. At a 
very early stage this novel covering of fcathci's, 
this new heat-proof contrivance that life had 
chanced upon, enabled many species of birds 
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THtt ACTUAL SKRLRTON OF A PLESIOSAUJl UPON WHICH THIS LARGE COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATION IS BASED 


to invade a province for which the pterodactyl 
was ill equipped. They took to sea fishing — if 
indeed they did not begin with it — and spread 
to the north and soutl^ polewards beyond the 
temperature limits set to the true reptiles. The 
earliest birds seem to have been carnivorous 
divers and water birds. To this day some of 
the most primitive bird forms are found among 
the sea birds of the Arctic and Antarctic seas, 
and it is among these sea birds that zoologists 
still find lingering traces of teeth, which have 
otherwise vanished completely from the beak 
of the bird. 

The earliest known bird (the Archcaopieryx) 
had no beak ; it had a row of teeth in a jaw like 
a reptile’s. It had three claws at the forward 
corner of its wing. Its tail too was peculiar. 
All jmodern birds have their tail feathers set 
in a short compact bony rump; the Arch^O: 
pi cry X had a long bony tail with a row of feathers 
alorig each side. 

T||is great period of Mesozoic life, this second 
volfitne of the book of life, is indeed an amazing 
An i e of reptilian life proliferating 

Har^^tp and developing. But the most strik- 
and||>eath. ^11 the story remains 

to benold. ^ Right up to iU latest Mesozoic 
Rocks we find all these reptilian orders we 
have enumerated still flourishing unchallenged. 
There is no hint of an enemy or competitor 
to them in the relics we find of their world. 
Then the record is broken. We do not know 
how long a time the break represents , many 
pages may be missing here, pages that may 


represent some great cataclysmal climatic 
change. When next we find abundant traces 
of the land plants and the land animcdd 
of the earth, this great multitude of reptile: 
sficcics had gone. For the most part they hav# 
left no descendants. They have been wiped 
out " The pterodactyls have gone absolutely^^ 
of the plesiosaurs and ichthyosaurs none are 
alive ; the mosasaurs have gone ; of the lizards 
a few small forms remain, the iguana is the 
largest ; all the multitude and diversity of 
the dinosaurs have vanished. Only^the cro- 
codiles and the turtles and tortoises carry on 
in any quantity into C ainozoic times. The place 
of all these types in the picture that the C aino- 
zoic fossils presently unfold to us is taken by 
other animals not closely related to the Mesozoic 
reptiles and certainly not descended from any 
of their ruling types. A new kind of life is in 
possession of the world. 

This apparently abrupt ending up of the 
reptiles 1b, beyond all question, the most striking^ 
revolution^ in the whole history of the earth 
before the coming of mankind. It is probably 
connected with the close of a vast period of 
equable warm conditions and the onset of a new 
austcrer age, in which the Winters, were bitterer 
and thelriBnmers brief but hot. The Mesozoic 
life, animal and vegetable alike, was adapted 
to warm conditions and capable of littlcNlpe- 
sistance to cold. The^w Ufe, on the c^t^r; 
l^d, was befpre all things capable of 
great changes of temperature. 

Whatever it was ttet led to the extlnetioh 
of the Mesozoic reptilea, it was probably soihe 
-very far-reaching change indeed, for the W 
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of the seas did at the same time undei^o a 
similar catastrophic alteration. The crescendo 
and ending of the Reptiles on land was paralleled 
by the crescendo and ending of the Ammonites, 
a division of creatures like squids with coiled 
shells which swarmed in those ancient seas. 
All througli the rocky record of this Mesozoic 
period there is a vast multitude and variety 
of these coiled shells ; there are hundreds of 
species, and towards the end of the Mesozoic 
period they increased in diversity and produced 
exaggerated types. When the record resumes 
these too have gone. So far as the reptiles are 
concerned, people may perhaps be inclined to 
argue that they were exterminated because the 
Mammals that replaced th||p, competed with 
them, and were more fitted to survive ; but 
nothing of the sort can be true of the Ammo- 
nites, because to this day their place has not 
♦been taken. Simply they are gone. Unknown 


■ ii iMK M ■ ■ ■■■I I l l ii c ii.— 

conditions made it possible for them to live in 
the Mesozoic, seas, and then some unknown 
change made life impossible for them. Only 
one* genus Of Ammonite survives to-day of all 
that vast variety, the Pearly Nautilus. It is 
found, it is to be noted, in the warm waters 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans.* 

And as for the Mammals competing with and 
ousting the less fit reptiles, a' struggle of which 
people talk at times, there is not a scrap of 
evidence of any such direct competition. To 
judge by the Record of the RodfeS as we know 
it to-day, there is much more reason for believ- 
ing that first the reptiles in some inexplicable 
way perished, and then that later on, after a very 
hard time for all life upon the earth, tlie mam- 
mals, as conditions became more genial again, 
developed and spread to fill the vacant world. 

' See article “ Cephalopoda “ in the Encyclopedia 
Briianntca for its anatomy, 



restoration of pterodactyls' and early rirds based on such remains 
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Were there mammals in the Me- 
sozoic period ? 

This is^ question not yet to be 
answered precisely. Patiently and 

The First geologists 

Appearance gather fresh evidence 
v reason out com- 

^ pleter conclusions. At 
any time some new deposit may 
reveal fossils that will illuminate 
this question. ^ Certainly either 
mammals, or the ancestors of the 
mammals, must have lived through- 
out the Mesozoic period. In the 
very opening chapter of the Meso- 
zoic volume of the Record there 
were those 1 heriomor|)hous Rep- 
tiles to which wc have already 
alluded, and in the later Mesozoic 
a number of small jaw-bones are 
found, entirely mammalian in 
character. But there is not a 
scrap, not a bone, to suggest that 
there lived any Mesozoic Mammal 
which could look a dinosaur m 
the face. The Mesozoic mammals 
or mammal like reptiles, for wc do not know covering only second in its warmth-holding (or 
clearly which they were, seem to have been heat-resisting) powers to the down and feathers 
all obscure little beasts of the size of mice of the Arctic sea-birds. And So they held out 
and rats, more like a down-trodden order through the age of hardship between the Meso- 
of reptiles than a distinct class ; probably zoic and Cainozoic ages, to which most of the 
they still laid eggs and were developing only true reptiles succumbed. 

slowly their distinctive Covering of hair. All the main characteristics of this flora and 
They lived away from big waters, and perhaps sea and land fauna that came to an end with 
in the desolate uplands, as marmots do now ; the end of the Mesozoic age were such as were 
probably they lived there beyond the pursuit adapted to an equable climate and to shallow 
of the carnivorous dinosaurs. Some perhaps and swampy regions. But in the case of their 
went on all fours, some chiefly went on their Cainozoic successors, both hair and feathers 
hind- legs and clamberdd with their fore limbs, gave a power of resistance to variable tefnp^atur 0 s 
Ihey became fossils only so occasionally that such as no reptile possessed, and with it they 
chance has not yet revealed a single complete gave a range far greater than any animai haxi 
skeleton in the whole vast record of the Mesozoic hitherto attained. 

rocks by which to check these guesses. The range of life of the Lower Pateoaojt 

These little Theriomorphs, these ancestral Period was confined to warm water. 
mammals, developed hah. Hairs, like feathers, The range of life of ike Upper Folatomh 
are long and elaborately specialized scales. Pe^ was confined to warm water or to warm 
Hair is perhaps the clue to the salvation of swamps and wet ground, 
the early mammals. Living lives upon the The range ^f life of the Mesozoic Peribd aa 
margin of existence, kway^from the marshes waknow it was confined;to%aterand faiflyi^^ 
and the warmth, they developed an outer' lyfng vaUey regions mider eqmble con^ 




^k^luntaJ!fy ext^tog the isji^. of 
life Hniits prevailii!^ in tHnt iperk*di> 

and iftfhOT ages oi cxtreisr^e conditions prwailed* 
it was these roacginal typles which survived to 
the depopulated world. 

That perhaf>s is‘ the most, .general state- 
ment we can make abc^ die 

geological reedrd; it » ^ 
mnge. Classes, genera. iSn^a 

appear and disappear, bid ,iwnge ^ 

It widens always, life has n^wer had ad ' 

a range as it has torday. ‘Xifa to-day^^ fa^lfae 
form of man, goes in' the ah tlun ' wy 

other creature has cv^ done, bis gec^refinerf 
range is from polfe to pdl^. he goes pisder w 
water in submarines, he scrips , ^ cold,lii^es8 
darkness of the deepest seas, Iw bunbwi into 
levels of the rogks, and in tho^htii,a»^ 
knowledge he pierces to the centre of die earth* 
and reaches out to the uttermost Yet 

' in all the relics of the Mesozoic time wA $tid no 
certain memorials of his ancestry. Sis an- 
cestors, like the ancestors of all the fctadred 
mammals, must have been cr^tores sO rare. 


of d«! rejoicixi* m the 

steamy air and l»sh vege&tlon of Mesozoic* 

. lagoons) or.crandfed or’hopped sot guttered over 
the great river plmns of that > 

i And hert the geniwi jfrent humorous artist 
(E. T. Reed) obUges as to add a loofcnoti! to clear 
away a coniitioa mieconceptioa. He was the creator 
trf a ^erief of fantastic pictures, PrsHtsioric Peeps, 
which have pad 4 deserved abd i^lmense vogue, aad 
It was^dfl whim to represent primitoe men as engaged,, 
upending Wild tUfiggto wltff great Ptewjsattfj^ 
^ I^is fattkaey -has, become a common 

beliel. As a matter- Ol milHons of yews elapsed 

•'betsnteli the vanishing oi the last gr^t Mesosoic 
TpptHeandthegrsi appearance of man updh tliis earth. 
Endy ei4it had at contemporaries some monstrous ani- 
mals, as we shall note, but not these eKtreme monsters. 

In these six opening chsgpters we have been much 
indebted, in addition to the books already named 
In the text or in footnotes, to Ray Lankester's 
A^tmtds, Osborn’s Age of Mammals, Jukes 
Sfowne’s, Lyejl’s and Pirsson and Schuchert's text- 
bockkS' of geology, and the collections and catalogues 
of the Iffatwral History Museum at South Kensington. 
H, ll. Ktdgpe's admirably Illustrated From Nebula to 
Man and hia Evabttum in the Past have also been 
very useful and Suggestive. 
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T Hl^^ihird great division of the geological 
record, the Cainozoic, opens with a 
world already physically very like the 
world ye live in to-day. Probably the day 
was at first still perceptibly shorter, but the 
scenery, had (become very m^pdern 
oftSc.^** in its character. Climate was, of 
course, undergoing, age by age, its 


a long phaie of considerable waarmf# ; tlw 
world cooled. And in the opening of this 
part of the record, this Cainoabic period^' A 
gigantic crumpling of the eaKth'js crust 
upheaval of mountain rangei 4m in 
The Alps, the Andes, thi^iimalayas, .afe 
Cainozoic mountain rangesT^ backgrbiUtd^E)^ 
an early Cainozoic scene 4o be typidt should^ 
display an active volcano or so. It must have 


incessant and irregular variations ; lands that ^ been an age of great earthquakes, 
are temperate to-day^ have passed, since the Geologists make certain main ^ 

Cainozoic age began, tiirough 
phases of great warmth, 
intense cold, and extreme 
dryness; but the landscape, 
if it altered, altered to 
nothing that cannot still be 
paralleled to-day in some 
part of the world or other. 

In the place of the cycads 
sequoias, and strange coni- 
fers of the Mesozoic, the 
plant names that now appear 
in the lists of fossils include * 
birch, beech, holly, tulip 
ttees, ivy, sweet gum, brea<jj|^^ 
fruit trees. Flowers have 
developed concurrently with 
bees And butterflies. Palms 
are now very important. 

Such plants had already 
been in evidence in the later 
levels of the (American 
Cretaceous) Mesozoic, but 
now they dominate the 
scene Grass is 

becomiv'a.'sneAl; fact iit 
the world. Certain grasses 
top had appewei^ in the later 
Mesozoic, but ;,pi^ with the 
Cainozoic peri^ came gi^ 
and tuif spreading. 

^ thatim 

' ' once bat^ 

Th4 pmW with 
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i\\t Cainozoic period, ^nd it will be convenient 
to name them here and to indicate their climate. 
First comes the Eocene (dawn of recent life), 
an age of exceptional ^armth in Ijbe world’s 
history, subdivided inf 9 an older and newer 
Eocene ; then the Oligocme (but little of recent 
life), in which t^e climate was still equable. The 
Miocene (with living species still in a minority) 
was the great age of mountain building, and the 
general temperature was falling. In the Pli- 
ocene (more living than extinct species) , climate 
is very much at its present phase ; but with the 
Pleistocene (a great majority of living species} 
there sets in a long period of extreme conditions 
— it is the Great Ice Age. Glaciers spread from 
the poles towards the equator, until England 
to the Thames is covo^pd in ice^ Thereafter 
pur own time comes a period of partial recovjjpy . 

} ' 

. § 2 

In the forests and following the grass over 
the Eocene plains there appeared for the first 
Tradition ^ variety "and ibundanc^ of 

" comas into mammals. Before we proceed to 
the World., description of thdse mwnmais, 
it, may be well to note in general terms what 
Vraammd is. 


From' the appearance of the vertebrated 
.animals in the Lower Palaeolithic Age, when the 

fish first swarmed ^out into the sea, there has 

* 

Jbeen a steady progressive development of 
vertebrated creatures. A** fish is a vertebrated 
animal that breathes by j^s and can live 
only in water. An ampmbian may be des- 
cribed as a fish that has added to its gill-breath - 
ing thC'power of breathing air with its swimming 
^ bladder in adult life, and that has also developed 
limbs with five toes them in place of t||p fins 
of a fish. A tadpole is for a time a fish, wh|j^ 
becomes a land creature with limbs and* toes 
♦as. it develops. A reptile is a further stage of 
detachment ; it is an amphibian that is no 
longer amphibious ; it passes tlkrSJugh its 
tadpole stage, its fish , stage, iSiat is — in an 
egg. From the beginning it 
in air; it can never breathp’^wder, water as 
a tadpole can do. Now, a modefti ifiammal iS 
really a sort o| reptile that has developed a 
peculiarly effective pnbtective covering, hiir; 
and that also retai|j|||^its eggs in lhe body until 
they hatch so that if brings forth living young 
(viviparous), and even after birth 4t oares for 
them and feeds them by its mamma for alonger ' 
or shorter period. Some reptiles, some vipers 
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for cieample, are viviparous, but'none stand by 
t%ir young as the real mammals do. Both 
the bird# and the mammals, which "escaped 
whatever destructive forces made an end to 
the Mesozoic reptiles, and which survived to 
dominate the Cainozoic world, have these two 
things in common: first, a far more effective 
protection against changes of temperature than 
any other variation of the reptile type ever 
produced, and, secondly, a peculiar care for their 
eggs, the bird by incubation and the mammal 
by retention, and a disposition to look after 
the young for a certain period after hatching 
or birth. There is by comparison the greatest 
carelessness about offspring in the reptile. 

Hair was evidently the earliest distinction 
of the mammals from the rest of the reptiles. 
It is doubtful if the particular Theriodont 
reptiles who were developing hair i%the early 
Mesozoic were viviparous. Two mammals 
survive to this day which not only do not 
sucklfe their ^young, but which lay eggs, the 
Ornithorhynchus and the Echidna, and in the 
Eocene there are a number of allied forms. 
They were the survivors of what was probably 
a much larger number and variety of small 
egg-laying hairy creatures, hairy reptiles, 
hoppers, climbers, aad runners, which included 
the Mesozoic ancestors of all existing mammals 
up to and including man. 

Now we may put the essential facts about 
mammalian reproduction in another way. 
The mammal is a family animal. And the 
famJI^ habit involved the^ possibility of a new 
sgrt^f continuity of experience in the world. 
Compare the completely closed-in life of an in- 
dividual lizard with the life of even a quite 
lowly mammal of almost any kind. The former 
has no mental continuity with anything be- 
yond itself ; -it is a little self-contained globe of 
experience that serves its purpose and ends ; 
but the latter^ picks up" from its mother, 
and hands on" to its offspring. All the 
ihammaj^ except for the two genera we have 
n^ed, had already before the lower Eocene 
age arrived at this stage o| jpre-adult dependence 
and imitation. .They were all more or less 
iirdtadVe in youth and capable of a pertain 
modicum of education ; they all, as a part of 
their development, received a certain amount 
of care and examj^ and even direction from 


mammals as 

their mother. This is as true of the hysfrna 
and rhinoceros as it is of the dog or mao ; 
difference of educability is enormous, but pM 
fact of protection and educability in the youi^ . 
stage is undeniable. 'So far as the vertebrated 
animals go, these new mammals, with their 
viviparous, young-protecting disposition, and 
these new birds, with their incubating, young- 
protecting disposition, introduce at the opening 
of the Cainozoic period a new thing ihto the 
expanding story of life, namely, social associa- 
tion, the addition to hard and inflexible 
instinct of tradition, and the nervous organisa- 
tion necessary to receive tradition. ^ 

All the innovations that come into the history 
of life begin very humbly. The supply of 
blood-vessels in the swimming bladder of the 
mudfish in the lower Palaeozoic torrent-jriver, 
that enabled it to pull through a season of 
drought, would have seemed at that time to 
that bodiless visitant to our planet we have 
already imagined, a very unimportant Side fact 
in that ancient world of great sharks and plated 
fishes, sea-scorpions, and coral reefs and sea- 
weed ; but it opened the harrow way by whiph 
the land ve^jtebrates arose to pr«dcMS^Imi(^ 
The mudfish would have seemed thctt-A poor 
refugee fi*om the too crowded and aggressive 
life of the sea. But Once lungs wbre launched 
into the world, every line of descent that had 
lungs went on improving , SO too in 

the upper Palieozoic, ftie fEWSt tJihtJ aome of 
the Amphibia were losing their amph^ious^ I 
ness " by a retardation of hatching dlftheir' 
would have appeared a mare rdi^nse 
to the distressful dangers that threatglied the 
young tadpole. Yet that prepared the conqtK^t 
of the dry land for the triumphant multitude 
of the Mesozoic atfptiles. It opened a new 
diiection towards a free and vigorous land-life 
along which alf the itfUilian animals moyed. 
And this viviparous, young- tending traitiing 
that the ancestral mammalia underwent during 
that age of inferiority and hardship for them, 
set going in the world a new Continuity of 
perceptioUki^ of which even man to-day only 
bC^ns to appreciate the significance, v 

, '' * 

. §3 . / 

A!* number of types of tnammel ali^y <1^ 
pe^in the Eocene. Some ere diffeatvntiating m 
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one direction, and some in another, some are 
perfecting themselves as herbivorous quad- 
An Age of rupeds, some leap and climb among 
Brain the trees, some turn back to the 

Growth . water to swim, but all types are un- 
consciously exploiting and developing the brain 
which is the instnm|pnt of this new power of 
acquisition and" eduetbii^ty. In the Eocene 
rocks are found small early predecessors pf the 
horse (Eohippus), tiny*^ camels, pigs, early 
tapirs, early hedgehogs, monkeys and lemurs, 
oppossums and carnivores. Npw, all these 
were more or less ancestral to living forms, 
And all have brains relatively much smaller 
than their living representatives. There is, for 
ipstance» an early rhinoceros, Titamlherium, 
with a brain not one tenth the size of that of 


the existing^rhinoceros. The latter is by no 
means a perfect type of the attentive and sub- , 
missive student, but even so it is ten times 
molfe observant and teachable than its pre- 
decessor. This sort of thing is true of all the 
orders and families that survive until to-day. 
All the Cainozoic mammals were doing this one 
thing in common under the urgency of a comiribn 
necessity ; they were all growing brain. It was 
a parallel advance.* In the same order or family 
to-day,., the brain is usually from six to ten times 
what if was in the Eocene ancestor. 

was now spreading over the world, 
and^th this extension arose sottik hdge gram- 
iniwjrous brutes of which no representative 
survives to-day. Such were the Uintatheres 
and the Titanotheres. And in pursuit of such 
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beasts came great swarms of primitive dogs, 
some as big as bears, and the first ca^ one in 
particular (Smilodon), a small fiercRqoking 
creature with knife-like canines, the first sabre- 
toothed tiger, which ^ was to develop into 
greater things. American deposits in the 
i|^Miocene display a great variety of camels, 
giiaffc camels with long necks, gazelle camels, 
llamas, and true camels. North Amciica, 
throughoutmost of the Cainozoic period, appears 
to +have been in open and easy continuation 
with Asia, and when at last the glaciers of the 
^reat Ice Age, and then the Bering Straits, 
came to separate the two great continental 
regions, the last camels were left in the old 
world and the llamas in the new. 

In the Eocene the first ancestors of the 
elephants appear in northern Africa as snouted 
cfeatures ; the elephant’s trunk dawned on 
the world in the Miocene. 

One group of creatures is of peculiar interest 
in a history that is mainly to be the story of 
mankind. We find fossils in the Eocene of 
monkeys and lemurs, but of one particular 
creature we have as yet not a single bone. It 
was a lemur-like creature that clambered about 
tht* trees and ran, and piobably ran well, on its 
hindlegs upon the ground. It was small- 
brained by our present standards, but it had 


clever hands with which it handled fruits and 
beat nuts upon the rocks and perhaps c&ught 
dp sticks and stones to smite its fellows. It 
was our ancestor, 

St 

Slowly through vast intervals of time the 
spinning world circled about the sun, and slowly 
The World which may have been 

grows hard nearly circular during the equable 
days of the early Eocene, was drawn 
by the attraction of the circling outer planets 
into a more elliptical form. Its axis of rota- 
tion, which had always heeled over to the plane 
of its orbit, as the mast of a yacht under sail 
heels over to the level of the water, heeled 
over by imperceptible degrees a little more 
and a little more. And each year its summer 
point shifted a little further from perihelion 
round its path. These were small changes to 
happen to a one-inch bkll, circling at a distance 

3y> yards from a flaming sun nine feet 
across, in the course of a few million years. 
They were changes an immortal astronomer in 
Neptune, watching the earth from age to age, 
would have found almost imperceptible. But 
from the point of view of the surviving mam- 
malian life of the Miocene, they mattered pro- 
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Idundly. Ag^e by age the winters grew on the 
wltol^ colder and harder and a few hours longer 
reljatively to the summers in a thousand years ; 
age by age the siunmcrs grew briefer. On an 
average the winter snow lay a little later in 
the spring in each century, and the glaciers 
in the northern mountains gained an ii^ch this 
year, receded half an inch next, came on again 
a few inches. ... 

The Record of the Rocks tells of the in- 
creasing chill. The Pliocene was a temperate 
time, and many of the warmth-loving plants 
and animals had gone. Then, rather less 
deliberately, some feet or some inches eve#J^ 
year, the ice came on. ^ 

An arctic fauna, musk ox, woolly mammoth, 
woolly rhinoceros, lemming, ushers in the 
Pleistocene. Over North America, and Europe 
and Asia alike, the ice advanced. For thou- 
sands of years it advanced, and then for thousands 
of years it receded, to advance again. Europe 
down to the Baltic shores, Britain down to Me 


Thames, North America down to New England, 
and n^pre centrally as far south as Ohio, 
lay for ages under the glaciers. Enormous 
volumes of water were withdrawn from the 
ocean and locked up in those siS|)endous 
ice caps so as to cause a world-wide change 
in the relative levels of land andLsea. Vast 
areas were exposed that are now again sea 
bottom. 

The world to-day is still coming slowjy out 
of the last of four great waves of cold. And 
it is amidst this crescendo and diminuendo of 
frost and snow that we first recognize forms 
that are like the forms of men. The Age of 
Mammals culminated in ice and hardship and 
man. 

§ 5 

Time guesses about the periods of the gre^t 
Chronology of cold are still vague, but we 
of the will follow H. F, Osborn in accept- 
IceAge. guides the estimates of 
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Albrfccht Penck ^ and C. A. Reeds.® These 
give the r 




Pleistocene] 
Age. i 


First Glacial Agf as at its maxi- 
mum about 500,000 years ago. 
First Interglacial Period. 

Second Glacial Age maximum 

400.000 years ago. 

Second Interglacial Period. 

Third Glacial Age maximum 

150.000 years ago. 

Third Interglacial Period. 


* Die Alpen in EtszettaUers, vol, 111, 

* "Graphic Projection of Pleistocene," " Climatic Os- 
cillations, " m BuUettn of Geological Soc. Am., vol. xxvi. 


Pleistocene 
Age {cant.) 


Fourth and Last GtAbiAt 
Age maximum 50,000 y^aw 
ago. 

A Period of temperate The 

amelioration' set in perhaps 

35.000 years ago. 


With some subsequent fluctuations. Remains 
of bog oaks, for example, which grew two or 
three thousand years ago, are found in Scotland 
at latitudes in which not even a stunted oak 
will grow at the present time, 
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Book I I 

THE MAKING OF MAN 


VIII 

THE ANGESTRT of MAN 



T he origin of man is still very obscure. 

It is commonly asserted that he is 
“ descended ” from some man -like 
ape such as the chimpanzee, the orang-iitang, or 
the gorilla, Hut that of course is as reasonable’ 

Man dcs I am descended ” 

cended from from some Hottentot or Esquimau 
a Walking young or younger than myself. 

Others, alive to this objection, say 
that man is descended from the common an- 
cestor of the chiihpanzee, the ofang-utang, and 
the gorilla. Some " anthropologists have 
even indulgei^ in a speculation whether mankind 
may not have a double or treble origin : the 
negro being descended from a gorilla-like 
ancestor, the Chinese from a chimpanzee-like 
ancestor, and so on. These are very fanciful 
ideas. Reasons hav# recently bee||given for 
^ w 

^9 In thU and the next chapters the writer has used 
of the Old Stone Ag§, Sollas’ Ancient 
Keith’s Antiquity of Man, W. B^iWright’s 
The Qwff^ary Ite Age, "Worthington Smith's Man, the 
Primeiai Savage, F. Wood Jones' Arboreal Man, H. G. 
F. SpurrelTs Modem Man and h%s Forerunners, O. T , 
Mason’s Origins of Invention, Parkyn's History of 
Prehistoric Art, Salomon Reinach’s Hepertoire de VArt 
Quafemaire, and varic*a« of the papers in Ray 1 -an- 
kester's Science from an Easy Chmr, 


doubting whether man Is nearly so close to 
the great apes as was formerly supposed. 

Of course if one puts the skeleton of a man 
and the skeleton of a gorilla side by side, their 
general resemblance is so great that it is easy 
to jump to the conclusion that the former^ 
is derived from such a type as the 4aUer by a 
proce^ of brain growth and general refinement.^ 
But if one examines closely into one or twb 
differences, the gap widens. The particular 
difference upon which stress te laid is tluf/ 
foot. Man walks on his toe and his heoh; bis 
great toe is his chief lever in walWhg, as 
the reader may sec for himself if he examin(SS ' 
his own footprints on the bathroom floor and 
notes where the pressure falls as the footprints 
become fainter. His great toe is the king of 
his toes. 

Among all the apes and monkeys, the;i||ly 
group that have their great toes developed OH ' 
anything like the same fashion as man 
of the Iwnurs. The baboon walks on hk 
legs it is true, but he walks on a flat foot aiA 
all his toes, using his middle toe as %ib 
;^row off, much as the bear does. And wfe 
S^ree great apes all walk on the outer aid^ of 
%eJoot, never jouebing the ground with, 
Ireat toes at all, in an entirely diflerent manner 
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Photo : Gombitr, Bolton 

TH^ SKELETONS OF MAN AND GORILLA SHOWING THE CONTRAST 
OP THE GROUND AND ARROREAL TYPES OF LIMB AND BUILD. 


from the walking of man. They learnt to 
walk on their hindlegs at a different school, 
it would seem, and under different conditions 
from those under which man became erect. 
The walking habit of man may not be the same 
thing as the walking habit of the great apes ; 
it ^may be a parallelism and not a common 
inheritance. 

The great apes are forest dwellers ; their 
^ walking even now is incidental ; they are at 
their happiest among trees. But man walks 
So well and runs so swiftly as to suggest a very 
Hlkg ancestry upon the ground. Also, he (Jibes 
not climb well now ; he climbs with caution 
and hesitation. His ancestors may have beeif 
running creatures fUr long ages. Moreover, it 


is to be noted that he does not 
swim naturally ; he has to learn 
to swim, and that seems to point 
to a long-standing separation from 
rivers and lakes and the sea. 
Almost certainly that ancestor 
was a smaller and slighter crea- 
ture than its human descendants. 
Conceivably the human ancestor 
at the opening of the Cainozoic 
period was something rather like’ 
a running lemur, living chiefly on 
the ground, hiding among rocks 
rather than trees. It could still 
climb trees well and hold things 
between its great toe and its 
second toe (as the Japanese can 
to this day), but it was already 
«oming down to the ground again 
from a still remoter, a Mesozoic 
arboreal ancestry. It is quite 
understandable that such a 
creature would very rarely die in 
water in such circumstances as 
to leave bones to become fos- 
silized. 

It must always be borne in 
mind that among its many other 
imperfections the Geological 
Record necessarily contains abun- 
dant traces only of water or marsh 
creatures of creatures easily 
and frequently drowned. The 
same reasons that make any 
traces of the ancestors of the 
mammals rare and relatively unprocurable in 
the Mesozoic rq^s, probably make the traces 
of possible huluaU/^ncestors rare and rela- 
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lively unprocurable in the Cainozoic rocks. 
Such knowledge as we have of the earliest men, 
for example, is almost entirely got from a few 
caves, into which they went and in whicJi they 
left their traces. Until the hard Pleistocene 
times they lived and died in the open, and 
their bodies were consumed or decayed al- 
together. 

But it is well to bear in mind also that the 
record of the rocks has still to be thoroughly 
examined. It has been studied only for a few 
generations, and by t)nly a few men in each 
generation. Most men have been too busy 
making war, making profits out of their neigh- 
bours, toiling at work that machinery could do 
for them in a tenth of the time, or simply 
playing about, to give any attention to these 
more interesting things. 1 here may be, there 
probably are, thousands of deposits still un-. 
touched containing countless fragments and 
vestiges of man and Ins progenitors. In 
A.sia particularly, in India or the East Indies, 
there may be hidden the most illuminating 
clues. What we know to-day of early men 
is th^ merest scrap of what will presently be 
known. 

The apes and monkeys already appear to 
have been differentiated at the beginning of 
the Cainozoic Age, and there are a number of 
Oligocene* and Miocene apes whose relations 
to one another and to the human line have still 
to be made out. ATt^kO^g these we may mention 
Dryopithecus of the Miocene Age, with a very 
human-looking jaw. In the SiwaJik Hills of 
northern India remains of some very interesting 
apes have been found, of which Swapithecus 
and Palceopithecus were possibly related closely 
tQ the human ancestor. Possibly these animals 
already used implements. Charles Darwin re- 
presents baboons as opening nuts by breaking 
them with stones, using stakes to prize up 
rocks in the hunt for insects, and striking 
blows with stifks and stones.^ The c|jpunpanzee 
makes itself a sort oi tree hut by intertwining 
branches Stones apparently chipped for use 
have been found in strata of Oligocene Age at 
Boncelles in Belgium. Possibly the implement- 
using disposition was already present in that 
running lemuroid ancestry from which we are 
descended. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man, 



APPEARAJ<fCK OF THE SUB MAW 
PITHECANTHROPUS. 

The face, jaws, and teeth are mere gueM-work (Me text). ' 

, ' 

§ a 

Among the earliest evidences of some creatilA; - 
either human or at least more man-like than atty 
First living ape updn earth, are a mimb^ 

Traces of of flints and stones very roughly 

Crwturei shaped so a# to be hda 

in the hand. These were probably 
used as hand-axes. These early implements 
(“Eoliths”) are often so crude and^ simple 
that there was for a long time a controversy 
whether they were to be regarded as natural 
or artificial productions.* The date of the 
earliest of them is put by geologists as Plio(Mie — 
that is to say, before th^ First Glacial Age. T^ty 
occur also throughout the First Interglacial 
period. We know of no bones or other remains 
in Europe or Ameiica of the quasi-human 
beings of half a million years ago, who itiadc 
and used these implements. They used them 
to hammer with, perhaps they used them to 

* Among the earlier pioneers of the latter view wae 
Mr Harrison, a grocer of Ightham in Kent, one of tlfSbfe 
modest and devoted observers to whom Britisb geple^ 
owes so much. At first his “ Eoliths ” were 
and derided by archseologists, but to-day he haii the'' 
scicntihc world with him in the recognition of the 
‘quasi-human origin of many of his specimena. With 
him we most honour Mr. W. J. lewis Abbott, a|isw^let 
of 9C. leonards, whose intimate knowledge of 
itructure has been of the utmost value in these diaeos- 
ii|||>ns. Sec “Occ. Papers,’* No. 4 , of the Royal Xnthpt. 
lost., for a description by Sir £. H. Eankester Of one of 
better formed of these early implements. 
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%ht with, and perhaps ihey used bits of wood 
for similar purposes.^ 

But at Trinil, in Java, in strata which are 
said to correspond either to the latter Pliocene 
or* to the American ^d European First Ice 
Age, there have been found some scattered bones 
of a creature, such as the makers of these early 
implements may have been. The top of a skull, 
some teeth, and a thigh-bone have been found. 
The skull shows^a brain-case about half-way in 
size between that of the chimpanzee ^d man, 
but the thigh-bone is that of a creature as well 
adapted to standing and running as a man, 
and as free, therefore, to use its hands. The 

nr 

creature was not a man, nor was it an arboreal 
ape like the chimpanzee. It was a walking 
ape. It has been named by naturalists Pithe- 
canthropus erectus (the walking ape-man). We 
cannot say that it is a direct human ancestor, 
but we may guess that the creatures who 
scattered these first slone tools over the world 

» Some writers suppose, tti^t a Wood and Shell age 
preceded the earliest StonAgei South Sea Islanders, 
Negroes, *and Bushmen still make use of wood and the 
8harp-edga|||^hells of land and water molluscs as 
implementPII^ 


must have Iwwh closely similar and kindred, 
and that our ancestor was a beast of like kind. 
This Httle trayful of bony fragments from Trinil 
is, at present, apart from stone implements, the 
oldest relic of early humanity, or of the close 
blood relations of early humanity, that is 
known. 

While these early men or " sub-men " were 
running about Europe four or five hundred 
thousand years ago, there were mammoths, 
rhinoceroseir, a huge hipjijfpotamus, a giapt 
beaver, and a bison and wild cattle in 'their 
world. There were also wild horses,' and the 
sabre-toothed tiger still abounded, a creature 
with canine teeth so greatly developed that it 
could not have eaten meat after the fashion 
of a lion or tiger, its sabres must have prevented 
it from biting ; it must have leapt upon its 
*-prey and hung on until its victim died from 
exhaustion, and then probably it sucked the 
blood. There are no traces of lions or tigeh> at 
that time in Europe, but there were bears, 
otters, wolves, and a wild boar. It may be 
that the early sub-man played jackal to the 
sabre-toothed tiger, and finished up the bodies 
the latter had done with. 4 ^ 
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THE MAMMOTH A CONTEMPORARY OF EAREY MA^. ^ 


§3 

After this first glimpse of something at least 
sub-human in the record of geology, there is 
The another fragment of human or 

Heidelberg man-like bone yet known from that 
Sub-man. record for an interval of hundrlfes 
of thousands of years. It is not until wc reach 
deposits which are stated to be of the Second 
Interglacial period, 200,000 years later, 200,000 
or 25pi000 years ago, that another little scrap of 
bone comes to hand. Then we find a jaw-bone. 

Thfe jaw-bone was found in a sandpit near 
Heidelberg, at a depth of eighty feet from the 
surface,' and it is not the jaw-bone of a man 
,as w^ understand man, but it is man-like in 
e.AfV respect, except that it has absolutely no 
tr^e^ a chin ; it is more massive -than a man’s, 
andid narrowness behind could not, it is thought, 
have ^iv€^n the tongUe sufficient play for arti- 
culate speech. It is not an ape's jaw-bone ; the 
teeth are human. This jaw-bone has bpen 
vatiou^y named Homo Heiddbergensis and 
Palmo^nikropus Heidelbergensis, according to 
the estimate formed of its humanity or sub- 
humanity by various authorities. It lived in 
^ SoUas’ Hunters , p. 40. 


a world not remotely unlike the w|dd of the 
stdl earlier sub-man of the first HRllements ; 
the deposits in which it is found show that there 
were elephants, horses, rhinoceroses, bison, 
a moose, and so^forth with it in the world, but 
the sabre-toothed,, tiger was dying out and the 
lion was spreading over Europe. The, instru- 
ments of this period (known as the Chellian 
period) are a very considerable advance UppJ| 
those of the Pliocene Age. ' 

§4 

We must turn over the Record for, H in^y be, 
another 100,000 years for the next remains 
of anything human or sub-buman. 
Piltdawn Then in the Third Interglacial 
Sub-m«i. period, which may .have begun 
100,000 years ago and lasted 50,000 years,* the 
smashed pieces of a whole skull turn up« After 
all the vast lapse of time between this and the 
remote First Glacial period, the human creature 
has learnt only very slight improvements 
the primitive stone tools ; and the bony remains 
^covered at Filtdown in Sussex a 

j » We follow Penck. 
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creature still ascending only very gradually 
from the stlb-human. 

The first scraps of this skull were found in 
an excavation for road gravel in Sussex. Bit 
by bit other fragments of this skull were hunted 
out from the quarry heaps until most of it could 
be pieced together. It is a thick skull, thicker 
than that of any living race of men, and it 
has a brain capacity intermediate between that 
of Pithecanthropus and man. This creature 
has been named Eoanthropus, the dawn man. 
In the same gravel -pits were found teeth of 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and the leg-bone of 
a deer with marks upon it that may be cuts. 

There was also a jaw-bone among these 
scattered rerilkins, which was at first assumed 
naturally enough to belong to Eoanthropus, 
but which it was afterwards suggested was 
probably that of a chimpanzee. It is extra- 
ordinarily like that of a chimpanzee, but Dr. 
Keith, one of the greatest authorities in these 
questions, assigns it, after an exhaustive analysis 
in his Antiquity of Man (1915), to the skull 
with which it is found. It is, as a jaw-bone, 
far less human in character than the jaw of 
the much more ancient Homo Hcidelbergensis, 
but the teeth are in some respects more like 
those of living men. 

Dr. Keith, swayed by the jaw-bone, docs not 


think that Eoanthropus, in s^ite of its name, 
is a creature in the direct ancestry of man. 
Much less is it an intermediate form between 
the Heidelberg man and the Neanderthal man 
we shall presently describe, ^t was only related 
to the true ancestor of mah as the orang is 
related to the chimpanzee. It was one of a 
number of sul^human running apes of more 
than ape-like intelligence, and if it was not 
on the line royal, it was at any rate a very close 
collateral. 

After this glimpse of a skull, the Record 
for very many centuries gives nothing but flii|f 
implements, which improve steadily in quality. 
A very characteristic form is shaped like a sole, 
with one flat side stricken off at one blow and 
the other side worked. The archseologists, as 
the Record continues, are presently able to 
distinguish scrapers, borers, knives, darts, 
throwing stones, and the like. Progress is 
now more rapid ; in a few centuries the shape 
of the hand-axe shows distinct and recognizable 
improvements. And then comes quite a num- 
ber of remains. The Fourth Glacial Age is 
rising towards its maximum. Man is taking 
to caves and leaving vestiges there ; at Krapina 
in Croatia, at Neanderthal near Diisseldorf, 
at Spy, human remains have been found, 
skulls and bones of a creature that is certainly 



OF THE SABRE-TOOTHED TtGER, A COHTEICFORARY OP TBS SUB wm^tjOr KOT 
APBARBMTX^Y OF THE EARI.Y TRUE HEN, ^ 
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DIAGRAM TO lEUTSTRATH TllK RIDDI^E ot THT 

PIDTDOWN Sl^B MAN 

a man. Somewhere between 100,000 and 
50,000 years ago, if not earlier, appeared Homo 
N eanderihalensis (also called Homo 
antiques and Homo pnmt^emus), a 
quite passable human being. His 
thumb was not quite equal in 
flexibility and usefulness to a human 
thumb, he stooped forward and 
could not hold his head erect, as 
all living men do, he was chinless 
and perhaps incapable of speech, 
there were curious differences about 
the enamel and the roots of his 
teeth from those of all living men, 
he was very thick-set, he was, in- 
deed, not quite of the human 
species ; but there is no dispute 
about his attribution to the genus 
Homo, He was certainly not de- 
scended from Eoanthropus, but his 
jaw-bone is so like the Heidelberg 
jaw-bOne, as to make it possible 
that Homo Heidelbergensis, a thou- 
sand centuries before him, was of 
his blood and race. 

.|5 ^ 

Tht Riddle • Upon this question of 
patdown jaw-bone, 

Remeifts. it may be of interest to 
quote here a fatter to the writer 
from Sir Ray Lankester, discussing 


the question in a familiar and luminous mannet 
It will enable the reader to gauge ^he extent 
and quality of the evidence that we possess 
at present upon the nature of these early 
human and sub-human animals. Upon these 
fragile Piltdown fragments alone more than 
a hundred books, pamphlets, and papers have 
been written. They are guarded more care- 
fully from theft and wilful damage than the 
most precious jewels, and in the museum cases 
one sees only carefully executed fac-simiks, 

“ As to the Piltdown jaw-bone, the best study 
of it is that by Smith Woodward, who first 
described it and the canine found later. The 
jaw is imperfect in front, but has the broad, 
flat symphysis of the Apes. G. M Miller, an 
American anthropologist, has made a very 
good comparison of it with a chimpanzee's jaw, 
and concludc^t that it is a chimpanzee’s. (His 
latest paper is m the Am. Jour, of Phys, An- 
ihrop. vol. i , no. i.) The one point in the 
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Piltdown jaw itself against ciiimpanzee iden- we must remember that this patch of gravel 
w tification is the smooth, flat, worn surface of at Pilfdown, clearly and definitely, is a wash-up 
the molars. This is a human character, and is of remains of various later tertiary and post- 
due to lateral movement of the jaw, and hence ,4^ tertiary deposits. ^ It contains fragments of 
rubbing down of the tubercles of the molars. Miocene mastodon and rhinoceros teefh. 
This is not worth much. But the serious These latter differ Entirely in mineral Character 
question is, are we to associate this jaw with the from the Eoanthropus jaw and the cranium, 
cranium found close by it ? If so, it is certainly But (and this needs re-examination and chemical 
not chimpanzee nor close to t^ Apes, but analysis) the Piltdown jaw and the Piltdown 
decidedly hominid. Two other small frag- cranium do not seem to me to be quite alike 
ments of crania and a few mo|jf teeth have been ^ their mineral condition. The jaw is more 
found in the gravel two miles from Piltdown, deeply iron-stained, and^ I should say (but not 
which agree with the Piltdown cranium in having confidently) , harder than the cranium. Now, it 
superciliary ridges fairly strong for a human is easy to attribute too much importance to 
skull, but not anything like the great super- that difference, since in a patch of iron-stained 
ciliary ridges of Apes. The fact one has to gravel, such as that at Piltdown, the soaking 
face is this : here you have an imperfect era- of water and iron salts into bones embedded, 
nium, very thick-walled and of small cubical may be much greater in one spot than in another 
contents (1,100 or so), but much larger in that only a yard off, or a few inches deeper I 
respect than any ape’s. A few yards distant So I thinx we are stumped and baffled ! The 
from it in the same layer of gravel is found a most prudent way is to keep the jaw and the 
jaw-bone having rather large pointed canines, cranium apart in all argument about them. On 
a flat, broad symphysis, and other points about the other hand, on the principle that hypotheses 
the inner face of the ramus and ridges which are not to be multiplied beyond necessity, there 
' resemble those of the chimpanzee. Which is the is a case for regarding the two — jaw and cranium 
more likely : (a) that these two novel fragment# — as having been parts of one beast — or maa" 
tending apewards from man were parts of To which Sir H.H. Johnston adds: "Against 
^ the same individual ; or (6), that the sweepiig the chimpanzee hypothesis it must be borne in 
of the Wealden valley has brought there to- mind that so far no living chimpanzee or fossil 
gether a half -jaw and a broken cranium both chimpanzee-like remains have been found nearer 
more ape-like in character than any known England than north' equatorial Africa or North- 
^hwiipan corresponding bits, and yet .derived west India, and no remains of great apes at all 
from two separate anthropoid beasts, one nearer than Southern France and the 'U||>er 
(the jaw) more simian, and the other (the cran- Rhine — and those widely different from the 
ium) much less so? As to the probabilities, Eoanthropus ,4^ * 

A 

IX 

theImeanderthal men, an extinct race 

(The Early Palaeolithic Age*) 


§ I 

N the time of the Third Interglacial 
I period the outline of Europe and 

JL western Asia was very different from 

what it is to-day. Vast areas to the west and 
This World *i<>rth-west which are now under the 
50,^00 Ywf Atlantic waters were then dry land ; 

the Iri^ sea and the North Seat 
.;Wcre liH^r valleys. Over these northern attas 


there spread and receded and spread agjain^a 

1 Three phases of human history before the 
ledge and use of metals are often distingui^ed. First 
there is* the so-called Eolithic Age (dawn of stone 
implements), then the Paleolithic Ago (bid stohe im- 
plements), and finally an age in which the >impl®nieat8 
are slfilfuUy made and frequently well finished and 
polished (Neolithic "Age). The Palaeolithic Period is 
further divided into an earlier (sub-human) and. a fitter 
(fully human) period. We shall ebtfitncinl on these 
divisioas later. 




THIS MAP REPRESENTS THE PRESENT STATE OF OtfSL KNOWEEDCE OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
AND WESTERN ASIA AT A PERIOD WHICH WE GUESS TO BE ABOUT 50.000 YEARS AGO, 

Much of this map is of course speculative, but its broad outlines must be fairly like those of the world in which men first became men. 


great ice cap such as covers central Greenland 
to-day (see Map, herewith). This vast ice cap, 
which covered both polar regions of the earth, 
withdrew huge masses of water from the ocean, 
an^ the sea-levol consequently fell, exposing 
great areas of land that are now submerged 
again. The Mediterranean area was probably 
a great valley below the general sea-level, 
containing two inland seas cut off from the 
general ocean. The climate of this Mediter- 
ranea.p basin was perhaps cold temperate, and 
the region of the Sahara to the south was not 
then a desert of baked rock and blown sand, 
but a well-watered and fertile country. Be- 
tween the ice sheets to the north and the A 4 ps 
Mediterranean valley to the south stretched 
a bleak wilderness whose climate changed from 
harshness to a mild kindliness and then hardened 
again fdr the Fourth Glacial Age. 

Across this wilderness, which is now the 
great plain of Europe, wandered a various 
fauna. At feat there were hippopotami, 


rhinoceroses, mammoths, and elephants. The 
sabre-toothed tiger was diminishing towards 
extinction. Then, as the air cHilled, the 
hippopotamus, and then other warmthrltwdnij^f 
creatures, ceased to come so far north^ and' 
the sabre-toothed tiger disappeared altogether. * 
The woolly mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the musk ox, the bison, the aurcH^hs, and the ‘ 
reindeer became prevalent, and the temperate 
vegetation gave place to plants ^ a more 
arctic type. The glaciers spread southward to 
the maximum of the Fourth Glacial Age (about 
50,000 years ago), and then receded again. 
In the earlier phase, the Third Interglacial 
period, a certain number of small family groups 
of men (Homo Neanderthalensis) and probaWj^ 
of sub-men {Eoanthropus) wandered over 
land, leaving nothing but their flint implemettl^ft 
to witness to their presence. They probaWy 
used a multitude and variety of wood^ imple* 
n^ts also ; they had probably leamt^ much 
the shapes of dbjeCAl ind the use of 
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(lilK.TTTil shapes from wood, kiiowled^x' which 
th( V alU'rwards ajiplied to stoiU' ; ])ut none of 
this woodi'M rnaU'iial has survi\’ed ; W(* can 

only speenlate alionl its forms and uses. As 
lh(' weatlu'r harchau'd to its niaxinniin of 
se\’erity, tin' Ncainderthal men , ahaanly it would 
seem a(;qnaint('d witli tiie use of lire, l)('|:;an to 
seek shelter iindi'r ro( k and in ('aves - 

all'] so lea\e remains behind tlhan. Hitherto 
they had lieen accustomed to squat m the o|)(‘n 



;\ c.ei;ss AT Tirr: ai’im:akanti; oe humo m-.an dhu in 

td>ont the hre, and near their water supply. 
I)Ut they weiT' sutTiciently intelli^imt to adapt 
tluanseK'es to tlu‘ new and hard(T ('onditions. 
(.\s for the snb men, tlayy s^aan to have snc- 
emnbed to tlie stresses of this Iv-Uirth (dacia.1 
:\i^r alto|.^ethei. At any ratc‘, the rudest typt' of 
Pakeolithic inqilements presiaUly disap])eaTS.) 

Not UKTi'ly man was takinj^^ to the caves. 
This period also had a ('a\'(‘ lion, a cave bear, 
and a cave hyama. i lu'St^ creatures had to be 


driven out of th(‘ ( av'es and ki'pt out of the 
caves in which tlu'se early men wanted to squat 
and hide ; and no doulit lire was an <‘lt( ctive 
metliod of (wiction and protuclion. Probably 
early men did not deej)ly into the caves. 
beeaus<‘ they had n<t nu'ans of lij^htiup, their 
reeess('s. 1 hey ^ot in far enou,!^h to be out 
of tlu- weather, and stoi'ed wood and food in 
odd corners. Ikrluqis they l)arrica<led the 
cav(‘ mouths, 'rih'ii only a\ailable lij.;ht for 
.qoin/L^ d(‘e})Iy into tin- cav<‘rns wamid 
I'X’ torches. 

\\ liat did these Neanderthal men 
Imnt 1 heir onl\ possd >Ie wea|)( )ns 
lor kilhn.a sii< h ,L;iant erealnres ns 
th(‘ mammoth ea- the ('a\a' Ix'ar. or 
(wam the reindeer, wen- speais of 
woo(]. wcKuieii (Inbs.and tho-s; Ml; 
pieci's of hint thc\- left IxTind them, 
tlie ( hellian and Moii-tierian inqde 
merits; ainl jaobalth' their usual 
(piarry was smaller yanie. Put llie\’ 
did (('itamly (-at the llesh of the 
bi_i; l>rasts \v1ieii they liad a ehc’mee. 
and ])eiha])s the\^ folIowtSl tln'in 
wIkmi si('k or when woimded lyy 
combats, or took ad\'anla”e ol them 
wlien they waac ltoL;,L;ed or in trouble 
with icT' or water. ('1 lu' f.abrador 
Indians still kill the laiiboii with 
s])ears at awkward river cic^ssinqs.) 
.'\t !)( wlish, in Dorset, an arlilieial 
trench ha-, betii found which is 
suj)])osed to have l)een a Palaolitliu 
tra}) lor eh’phaiits.’ We know that 
the .Na'anderthalers {lartly ate tluai 
kill where it fell ; but they bi'ou.yht 
back tlu' bi^ marrow^ bones to tire 
ca\a‘ to crack and eat at leisure, 
i/.E;V.s7.s. becaus(‘ f(‘W ril)s and vertebne are 
found in the caves, but great quan - 
tities of crackc'd mid s])lit long bones. Ihey 
used skins to wrap about tluTn. aiid the wonum 
prolrably dressc'd the skins. / 

W'e know also that they weo' riglit handed 
like modern men, liecause the kTt side of the 
brain (whieh serves tlie right side of the body) 
is bigger than the right. Ibit wliile the back 
parts of the brain wliieli deal with sight and 

1 (Osmond Fisher, cjiuTed in Wright’s Quatrruary 
I cr .1 
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touch tmd the. eneii^ sd die body are well 
deii||^lop^» ^e frolit peats, wiiich are connected 
with thought and speech, are comparatively 
small. ^ was as big a brain as ours, but different. 
This species of Homo had certainly a very 
different mentality from purs ; its individuals 
were not merely simpler and lower than we are, 
they were on another line. It may be they 
i did not speak at all, or very sparingly. Ihey 
‘ had nothing that we shoul4 call a language. 

S 2 

^ In Worthington Smith’s Man the Primeval 
’ Savage there is a very vividly written descrip- 
f The Daily early Palajolithic life, from 

‘ Life of the which much of the following account 
FiritMen. jg borrowed. In the original, Mr. 
Worthington Smith assum^ a more extensive 
social life, a larger community, and a more 
^efinite division of labour among its members 
fthan is altogether justifiable in the face of such 
subsequent writings as J. J. Atkinson's memor- 
able essay on Primal Law.^ For the little tribe 
hir. Worthington Smith described, there has been 
substituted, therefore, a family group under the 
leadership of one Old Man, and the suggestions 
of Mr. Atkinson as to the behaviour of the Old 
Man have been worked into the sketch, 

^Mr. Worthington Smith describes a squatting- 
place near a stream, because primitive man, 
having no pots or other vessels, must needs 
have kept close to a water supply, and with 
spme chalk cliffs adjacent from which flints 
could be got to work. The air was bleak, and 
t|ie fire was of great importance, because fires 
ohee out were not easily relit in those days. When 
not r:pquirG«i to blaze it was probably hanked 
down with ashes. The most probable way in 
which fires wer4 started was by hacking a bit of 
iron pyrites with a fiint amidst dry dead leaves ; 
concretions of iron pyrites and flints are found 
together in England where the gault and chalk 
approach ea<i other.* The iittle group of 
people would squatting about amidst a 
litter of fern, na|>ss, and such -like dry material. 

» SoctallPfigins, by A“ 4 row Lang, |ind Primal Law, 
by J, J, AtkiiW0% ^ (Longmans, 1903.) , 

« This first origfh^ of fire was suggested by Sir John 
Lubbock tPreHstd^ tinm), and Ludwig Hopf, in 
Tha Speciei^ says that Flints and piMcs of 

pyrites are lound In close proximity in pal^^thic 
settlements near the. regains of mammoths. 
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Some of the women and <^ildnen 
to be continually ^^therin^, fuel to keep 
fires. It would be a trad^on that had 
up. The young would ^ imitate thefir ^ers ^ 
in this task. 

wind sheltm^Of bn one side ii ih# 

carapment. ’ 

The Old Man, the father and thi 

group, would fierhaps be engaged in hammefm 



another BSSAV in IHB REKTORATlOH OF ’ 

HOUO NEASbERTHAUSPfSiS, 

' "5' , ' 'I ' 

flints beside tbe fire, life dtiildren woq|d 
fate him and learn to the sharpejj^/^ftpgr 
meiits. Probably someS^ 'bf the womtn^'would 
hunt good flints ; they would fish theiin out 
of the dhalk with sticks and bring them^ yb tto 
squatting-place- . '''' ' ' 

There would be skins about. It seems prof*- 
bable that at a very .early time primitive 
took to using skins. Probably fhey 
wrapped abbut the children, and used 
upon when the ground was damp and cojd 
A woman would ];>erhaps be preparing a ak§i 
The inside of the skin would be well ^mpei 


free, of superfluous flesh with trimm^ 
and then strained and pulled and pei^^j^ oh 
flat on the grass, aqjd dried in fhe ol 

from the fircother memti^of tiie fan^ 
groiq^ prowl in search of foodi hut at 
all l^her dosely round tbe fire and brdld i 
up, ^ it is protection against the wandkn 
ing mr and sndi-like beasts cd prey. 
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HAilTY 8TON® IMPLHMEKTS. 

The Moiisterian Age implements, and all above it, arc those of Keuiderthal men or, 
possibly in the case of the rostro-carinates, of 8ub*men. The lower row (Reindeer Age) 
are the work of true men. The student should compare this diagram with the time 
diagram attached to Chapter Vll, f 6. 


Man is the only fully adult male in the little 
group. Ihere are women, boys and girls, 
but so soon as the boys are big enough to rouse 
the Old Man’s jealousy, he will fall foul of them 
and -either drive them ofi or kill them. Some 
girls may perhaps go off with these teiles, or 
two or three of these youths may keep together 
for a time, wandering until they come upon some 
other group, from which they may try to Steal 
a mate. Then they would probably falli|||t 
among themselves. Some day, when he fe 
forty years old perhaps or <^en older, and his 
¥ teeth are worn down and his energy 
‘ some younger male will stand up to the ol4 Aan 
and kill him and reign in his stead. There js 
probably short shrift for the old at the squatting-"^ ^ 
place. So spQti as they grow weak and bad- 
tempered, trouble and death come upon them. 


^did they eat at the squat- 
ting-place ? , 

“ Primeval; man is . commonly de- 
scribed as a hunter of the great 
hairy mammoth, of the bear, and 
the lion, but it is in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the human 
savage ever hunted animals much 
larger than the hare, the rabbit, and 
the rat, Man was probably the 
hunted rather than the hunter. 

“ The primeval savage was both 
herbivorous and carnivorous. He 
had for food hazel-nuts, beech-nuts, 
sweet chestnuts, earth-nuts, and 
acorns. He had crab-apples, wild 
pears, wild cherries, wild goose- 
berries, bullaces, sorbs, sloes, black- 
berries, yewberries, hips and haws, 
watercress, fungi, the larger and 
softer leaf-buds, Nostoc (the vege- 
table substance called ^ fallen stars ' 
by countryfolk), the fleshy, juicy, 
asparagus-like rhizomes or subter- 
ranean ste^s of the Labiata and like 
plants, as well as other delicacies of 
the vegetable kingdom. He had 
birds’ eggs, young birds, and the 
honey and honeycomb of wild bees^. 
He had newts, snails, and frogs — the 
two latter delicacies are still highly 
esteemed in Normandy and Brit- 
- tany. He had fish, dead and alive, 
and fresh-water mussels ; he could easily catch < 
fish with his hands and paddle and dive for and 
trap them. By the seaside he would have fish, 
moUusca, and seaweed. He would have many 
of the larger birds and smaller mammals, which 
he could easily secure by throwing stones and 
sticks, or by setting simple snares. He would 
have the snake, the slow-worm, ^jd the cray- 
li^. He would have various grubs and in- 
sects, the large larvae of beetles and various 
caterpillars. The taste for caterpillars still 
survives in China, wh^e they are sold in dried 
bundles in the markets. A chief and highly 
nourishing object of food would doubtlessly 
be bon^ smashed up into a stiff and gritty 
paste. 

“ A fact of great importance 4s this— primeval 
majn would not be particular about having his 
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ileEh food over-freali. He would coostantly 
find it in a dead state, and, if semi-ptitrid, he 
would relish it none the less^the taste for high 
or half-putrid game still survives. If driven 
hunger and hard pressed, he would perhaps 
sometimes eat his weaker companions or un- 
healthy children who happened to be feeble 
or unS%htly or burthensome. The larger 
animals in a weak and dying state would no 
doubt be much sought for ; when these were 
not forthcoming, dead and half-rotten examples 
would be made to suffice. An unpleasant odour 
would not be objected to ; it is not objected 
to now in many continental hotels. 

“The savages sat huddled close togetlier 
round their fire, with fruits, bones, and half- 
putrid flesh. We can imagine the old man 
and his women twitching the skin of their 
shoulders, brows, and muzzles as they were 
annoyed or bitten by flies or other insects. 
We can imagine the large human nostrils, 
indicative of keen scent, giving rapidly re- 
peated sniffs at the foul meat before it was 
consumed ; the bad odour 6f the meat, and the 
various other disgusting . odours belonging to 
a haunt of savages, being not in the least dis- 
approved. 

“ Man at that time was not a degraded 
animal, for he had never been higher ; he was 
therefore an exalted animal, and, low as we 
esteem him now, he yet represented the high- 
est stage of development of the animal kingdom 
of his time." . ' 

That is at least an acceptable sketch of a 
Neanderthal squatting-place. But before ex- 
tinction overtook them, even the Neander- 
thalers learnt much and went far. 

Whatever the older Palaeolithic men did 
with their dead* there is reason to suppose that 
the later Homo N eanderthalensis buried some 
individuals at least with respect and ceremony. 
One of the best-known Neanderthal skeletons 
is* that of a youth who apparently had been 
deliberately interred. He had been placed 
in a sleeping posture, head on the right fore- 
arm. The head lay on a number of flint 
fragments carefully piled together “ pillow 
fashion." A big* fiei^-axe lay near his head^ 
and around him and 

split ox bones, as though tbe{|Mll feast 

or an offering. ^ ‘ 

' i 


To this appearance of burial dtuhig the later 
Neanderthal age #e shall return later^^when wc 
^e considering the ideas that were Inside the 
heads Of primitive mOn. 

This sort of men may have wandered, squatted 
about their fires, and died in Europe for a period 
extending over 100,000 years, if we assume, 
that is, that the Heidelberg jaw-bone belongs 
to arniember of the specie's, a period so vast 
that all the subsequent history of our race 
becomes a thing of yesterday. Along its own 
line this species of men was accumulating a 
dim tradition, and working out its limited 



possibilities. Its thick skull imprisoned its 
brain, and to the end it was low-browed and 
brutish. 


§ 3 

^\hen the Dutch discovered Tasmania, they 
found a detached human race not very’ greatly 
The hast advanced beyond this Lower Palace* 
Pelttolithic lithic stage. But over most of the 
Men. world the Lower Palaeolithic cultl^re 
had developed into a more complicated ^d 
higher life twenty or thirty thousand years 
The Tasmanians were not racially Ncander^ 
thalers ; » their brain-cases, their neck-bones^ 
thei^jaws and teeth, show that : they had no 

compare SoUas' Ancient Hunters. 
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Neanderthal affinities ; they were of the saihe 
species as ourselves. There can be little doubt 
that throughout the hundreds of centuries 
during which the scattered little groups of 
Neanderthal men were all that represented men 
in Europe* real men, of our own species, in 
some other part of the world, were working 
their way along parallel lines from much the 
same stage as the Neanderthalers ended at, and 
which the Tasmanians preserved, to a higher 
level of power and achievement. The Tas- 


manians, living under unstimulating conditidns, 
remote from any other human competition or 
example, lagged behind the rest of the human 
brotherhood.' 

About 200 centuries ago or earlier, real men 
of our own species, if not df our own race, came 
drifting into the European area. 

i What is known of the Tasmanian Old Stone men 
is to be found in Roth and Butler’s At>ortgines of Tas- 
mania, See also footnote on the Tasmanian .language 
to Chapter XIII. 


THE LATER POSTGLACIAL PALiEOLITHIG 
MEN, THE FIRST TRUE MEN 
(Later Palaeolithic Age) 


§i 

T he Neanderthal type of man pre- 
vailed in Europe at least for tens 
of thousands of years. For ages 
that make all history seem a thing of yester- 
day, these nearly human creatures prevailed. 
The coming Heidelberg jaw was that of 

of Men like a Ncanderthaler, and if there is no 
Ourselves. the estimate of the age of 

that jaw, then the Neanderthal Race lasted out 
for more than 200,000 years ! Finally, between 
40,000 and 25,000 years ago, as the Fourth 
Glacial Age softened towards more temperatd 
conditions (see Map on p. 53), a different human^*. 
type came upon the scene, and, it would seem.^ 
exterminated Jiotno Nexnderthalensis,^ This newf^ ’ 

* The opinion that the Neanderthal race {Honio^ % 
N eanderihalensis) is an extinct species which did no|^''; 
interbreed with the true men [Homo sapiem) is 
by Professor Osborne, and it is the view to which 
writer inclines and to which he has pointed in 
treatment of this section ; but it is only fair to 
reader to note that many writers do not share this^ 
view. They write and speak of living Neander- 
thalers " in contemporary populations. One» observer 
ha% written in the past of such types in the 
Iretond ; >nothe«^MP observed them in Greece. Imp 
*' Uving Neanderthalers ” have neither 
of neck, thumb, nor teeth that distinguish 
Neanderthal race of pre-men. The cheek teeth of, 
men, for instance, have what we call fangs, long 
; the Neanderthaler s cheek tooth is a more com- 
Wftd specialized cheek tooth, a long tooth with 
shOti fangs, and his canine teeth were less marked, 


type was probably developed in South Asia 
or North Africa, or in lands now submerged 
in the Mediterranean basin, and, as more remains 
are collected and evidence accumulates, men 
will learn more of their early stages. At 
present we can only guess where and how, 
through the slow ages, parallel with the Neander- 
thal cousin, these first true met arose out of 
some more ape-like progenitor. For hundreds 
of centuries they were acquiring skill of hand 
and limb, and, power and bulk of brain, in that 
still unknown environment. They were al- 
ready far above the Neanderthal level of 
adii^ment and intelligence* whe 4 ^ first they 
tq^emr ken, and they had already split 
t^more very distinctive races, ^ 

less •teeth, than ours. Nothing could show 

more that he was on a different of develop- 

Vc must remember that so Wy Western 
^.uilqpe , ']tos been properly explored for Paheolithic 
and that practically all we know of the 
eithal species comes from that area (see Map, 
47). No doubt the anqpstor of Homo sapiens (which 
species includes the Tasmanians) Was a very similar 
and parallel creature to Homo H eanderihalensis. 
And we a^e not so far from that ancestor as to have 
eliminated^ not indeed ^pnderthal," but '* Neander- 
thaloid *’ t^npes. The .existence of such ty^tes no more 
proves thatf the Neanderthal species, the makers of 
the ChelUan and Mousterian implements, interbred 
with Homo sapiens in the European area than do 
monke3|peed peq^e testify to an interbreeding with 
monke^ or pec^le with faees like horSes, that there 
is an ^uhm strain in our popula^on. 
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These new-comers did not migrate into 
Europe in the strict sense of the word, but rather, 
as century by century the climate ameliorated, 
they followed the food and plants to which 
they were accustomed, as those spread into the 
new realms that opened to them. The ice was 
receding, vegetation was increasing, big game 
of all sorts was becoming more abundant. 
Steppe-like conditions, conditions of pasture 
and shrub, were bringing with them vast 
herds of wild horse. Ethnologists (students 
of race) class these new human races in one 
same species as ourselves, and with all human 
races subsequent to them, under one common 
specific name of Homo Sapiens, They had 
quite human brain-cases and hands. Their teeth 
and their necks were anatomically as ours are. 

Now, here again, with every desire to be plain 
and explicit with the reader, we have still to 
trouble him with qualified statements and notes 
Of interrogation. There is now an enormous 
literature about these earliest true men, the , 
men of the Later Palaeozoic Age# and it is still 
for the general reader a very confusing litera- 
ture indeed. * Jt is confusing because it is still 
confused at the source. We know pf two 
distinct sorts of skeletal remains in this period, 
the first of th€^ known as the Cro-Magnon 
face, and the second the Grimaldi race ; but 
the great bulk of the human traces and appli- 
ances we find are either without human bones 
or with insufficient bones for us to define their 
associated physical type. There may have 


been many more distinct races than these two. 
There may have been intermediate types. In 
the grotto of Cro-Magnon it was that complete 
skeletons of one main type of these 'Newer 
Palaec^ithic ment these true men, were firs! 
found, and so it is that they are spoke^ of a« 
Cro-Magnards. 

These Cro-Magnards were a ta^l people .with 
very broad faces, prominent noses, and, all 
things considered, astonishingly big brains. 
The brain capacity of the woman in the Cro- 
Magnon cave exceeded that of the average male 
to-day. Her head had been smashed by a heavy 
blow. There were also in the same cave with her 
the complete skeleton of an older man, nearly 
six feet high, the fragments of a child’s skeleton, 
and the skeletons of two young men. There 
were also flint implements and perforated sea- 
shells, used no doubt as ornaments. Such is 
one sample of the earliest true men. But at the 
Grimaldi cave, near Mentone, were discovered 
two skeletons also of the later Palaeolithic 
Period, but of a widely contrasted type, with 
negroid characteristics that point rather to 
the negroid type. 'Ihere can be no doubt’ that 
we have to deal in this period with at least 
two and probably more highly divergent races 
of true men. They map have overlapped in 
time, or Cro-Magnards may have followed the 
Grimaldi race, and either or both may have 
been contemporaries with the late Neanderthal 
men. Various authorities have very strong 
opinions upon these points, but they are, at 
most, opinions. The whole story is further 
fogged at present by our inability to distinguish, 
in the absence of skeletons, which race has been 
at work in any particular case. In what follows 
the reader will ask of this or that particular 
statement, “Yes, but is this the Cro-Ma^nard or 
the Grimaldi man or some other that you are 
writing about ? “ To which in most ;^es 
the honest answer is, “ As yet we do not 
Confessedly our account of the newer P&fafeo- 
lithic is a jumbled account. There are probably 
two or three concurrent roug|ily 

similar histories of th^ fii^er Palaeolithic tnen 
as yet, inextricably mfed up togethir. Some 
authorities appear to favour the Cro-Magfiards 
unduly and to dismiss the Grimaldi people with 
as little at possible of the record. 

The appearance of these truly human Post 
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glacial Palaeolithic peoples was certainly an 
enormous leap forward in the history of mankind. 
Both of these main races had a human fore- 
brain, a human hand, an intelligence very like 
our own. They dispossessed Homo Neattd^tr 
ihalensis from his caverns and his stone quarri^.' 
And they , agreed with modern ethnologists, 
it would seem, in regarding him as a different 
species. Unlike most savage conquerors, who 
take the women of the defeated side for their 
own and interbreed with them, it would seem 
that the true men would have nothing to do 
with the Neanderthal race, women or men. 
There is no trace of any intermixture between 
the races, in spite of the fact that the new- 
comers, being also flint users, were establishing 
themselves in the very same spots that their 
predecessors had occupied. We know very 
little of the appearance of the Neanderthal man, 
but this absence of intermixture seems to 
suggest an extreme hairiness, an ugliness, or 
a repulsive strangeness in his appearance over 
and above his low forehead, his beetle brows, 
his ape neck, and his inferior stature. Or he — 
and she— may have been too fierce to tame. 
Says Sir Harry Johnston, in a survey of the rise 
of modern man in his Views and Reviews . '* The 
dim racial remernl^ncc of such gorilla-like 
monsters, with cunning brains, shambling gait, 
hairy bodies, strong teeth, and possibly can- 
nibalistic tendencies, may be the germ of the 
ogre in folklore. . 

These true men of the Palasohthic Age, who 
replace the Neanderthalers, Were coming into 
a milder climate, and although they used the 
caves and shelters of their predecessors, they 
lived lai'gely in the open. They were hunting 
peoples, and some or all of them appear to have 
hunted the mammoth and the wild horse as 
well as the reindeer, bison, and aurochs. They 
ate much horse. At a great open-air camp at 
Solutr^, where they seem to have had annual 
gatherings for many centuries, it is estimated 
that there are the bones of 100,000 horses, 
besides reindeer, mamftioth, and bison bones. 
TSey probably followed(|i^rds of horses, the little 
beardedponies of thatjKC, as these moved after 
pasture. They hung J|but on the flanks of the 
herd, and became vei^ wise about its habits 
and dispositions. A large part of these men’s 
lives must have been spent in watching animals. 


Whether they tamed and domesticated the 
horse is still an open question. Perhaps 
they learnt to do so by degrees as the centuries 
passed. At ^iny rate, we find late Palasolithic 
drawings of horses with marks about the heads 
that are strongly suggestive of bridles, and there 
fexists a carving of a horse's head showing 
what is perhaps a rope of twisted skin or tendon. 
But even if they tamed the horse, it is still 
more doubtful whether they rode it or had much 
use for it when it was tamed The horso^cy 
knew yvas a wild pony with a beard uniirer its 
chin, not up to carrying a man fbr any distance. 
It is improbable that these men had yet learnt 
the rather unnatural use of animal's milk as 
food If they tamed the horse at last, it was 
the only animal* they seem to have tamed. 
They had n© dogs, and they had little to do 
with any sort of domesticated sheep or cattle. 

It greatly aids us to realize their common 
humanity that these earliest true men could 
draw. Both races, it would seem, drew astonish- 
ingly well. They were by all standards savages, 
but they were artistic savages. They drew 
better than any of their successors down to 
the beginnings of history. They drew . and 
painted on the cliffs and cave walls that they 
had wrested from the Neanderthal men. And 
the surviving drawings come to the ethnologist, 
puzzling over bones and scraps, with the effect 
of a plain message shining through guesswork 
and darkness. They drew on bones 
antlers ; they carved little figures. 

These later Palajolithic people not only 
drew remarkably well for our information, and 
with an increasing skill as the centuries passed, 
but they have also left us other information 
about their lives in their graves. They buried, 
They buried their dead, often with ornaments, 
weapons, and food ; they used a lot of colour in 
the burial, and evidently painted the body* 
From that one may infer that they painte^ 
their bodies during life. Paint was a big fact 
in their lives. They were invetiCrate painters ; 
they used black, brown, red, yellow; and whit 6 
pigments, and the pigments they used endure to 
this day in the caves of FrMce and Spain. Of 
all modem races, none have shown so pictorial 
a di^pc^ition ; the nearest approach to it has 
btm among the American Indians. 

Ttese drawings and paintings of the later 
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Falfleolithic people went on through a long 
^period of lime, and present wide fluctuations in 
artistic merit. We give here some early 
sketches, from which we learn of the interest 
takhn by these early men in the bison, horse, 
ibex, cave bear, and reindeer. In its early stages 
the drawing is often primitive life the drawing 
of clever children; quadrupeds are usually 
drawn with one hindleg and one foreleg, as 
children draw them to this day. The legs on 









the other side were too much for the artist's 
technique. Possibly the first drawings began 
as children's drawings begin, out of idle seratch- 
ings. The savage scratched with a flint on a 
smooth rock surface, and was reminded of 
some line or gesture. But their solid carvings 
are at least as old as their first pictures. The 
earlier drawings betray a complete incapacity 
to group animals. As the centuries prog^ressed, 
more skilful artists appeared., The representa- 
tion of beasts became at last astonishingly 


vivid and like. At the crest of their artistic 
time, eighteen or twenty thousand ye^ ago. 
there were Palaeolithic men vho could draw as 
well as most modern European artists. They 
^;^arely drew thcni?iclves. The vast majority of 
tteir drawings represent animals. The pam- 
moth and the horse are among the commonest 
themes. Some of the people, whether Grimaldi 
people or Cro-Magnon people, also made little 
ivory and soapstone statuettes, and among these 
are some very fat female figures. 
These latter suggest the physique of 
Grimaldi rather than of Cro-Magnon 
artists. They are like Bushmen 
womea The human sculpture of 
the earlier tim<^ inclined to carica- 
ture, and generally such human 
figures as they represeutt ai^ far 
below the animal studies in Vigour 
and veracity. 

Later on there was more grace 
and less coarseness in the human 
representations. One little ivory 
head discovered is that of a girl 
with an elaborate coiffure. . These 
people at a later stage also scratched 
and engraved designs on ivory and 
bone. Some o( the most interesting 
groups of figures are carved very 
curiously round bone, and especially 
round rods of deer bone, so that it 
is impossible to see the entire design 
altogether. Figures have also been 
found modelled in clay, although 
no Palaeolithic people made any use 
of pottery. 

Many of the pamting$ are found 
in tluB depths of unlit caves. They 
are often difiiciia^ of aeqeas. The 
artists must have #jnployed lamps 
to do their work, and Capstone lamps 

in which fat C9uld have been bul^ have been 
found. Whether the seeing bF’ mail tavern 
paintings was in some way ceremonial «r under 
what circumstances they were seen, we are now 
altogether at a loss to 

, sl''^ 2 / 

ArdueologistS'^distinguish at 
chief sta^ in the history of thesii iaint^ Bakeo' 
Uthic men, and we roust naiiw4li^ 
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here. But it may be as well to note at the coloured designs upon leather. Some of tte 
same i^e that it is a matter of the utmost workmanship on bone was extraordinarily fine* 
Subdiyiatoni <iifficulty to distinguish which of two Parkyn quotes from de Mortillct, abqut 'the 
deposits in different places is the Reindeer Age (Magdalenian) bone needllM^^^ 
older or newer. We may very well that they ** are much superior to those of lateir*. 
be dealing with the work of more or less contem- even historieol, times, down to the Renais* 
porary and different races when we think we are sance. The Romans, for example, never ha4 
dealing with successive ones. We are dealing, needles comparable to those of the Magdalenikn 
the reader must bear in mind, with little epoch." 

disconnected patches of material, a few score It is quite impossible at present to guess at 
altogether. The earliest stage 
usually distinguished by the experts 
is the Aurigftacean \ it is charac- 
terized by very well-made flint in- 
struments, and by a rapid develop- 
ment of art and more particularly 
of statuettes and wall paintings. 

The most esteemed of the painted 
caves is ascribed to the latter part 
of this the first of the three sub- 
divisions of the newer Palaeolithic. 

The second subdivision of this period 
is called the Solutrian, and is dis- 
tinguished particularly by the quality 
and beauty of its stone implements ; 
some of its razor-like blades are 
only equaled and nbt surpassed by 
the very best of the' Neolithic work. 

They are of course unpolished, but 
the best specimens are as thin as 
steel blades and almost as sharp. 

Finally, it would seem, came the 
MagdaUnian stage, in which the 
horse and reindeer were dwindling 
in numbers and the red deer coming 
into Europe.* The stone imple- 
ments are smaller, and there ^is a 
great quantity of bone harpoons, 
spearheads, needles, and the like. 

The hunters of the third and last 



stage of the later Palaeolithic Age appear 
to have supplemented the diminishing ^ food 
supply Jiy fishing. The characteristic art of 
the period consists of deep reliefs done upon 
bone and line engraving upon bone. It is to 
this period that the designs drawn round bones 
belong, and it has befen suggested that these 
designs hpon round bones were used to print 

t So Oebor^ ill hii Men ef the Old Stone Age. But 
Qnatemety Joe Age for a diflorent view of 
Age. 


the relative lengths of jthese ages. We are not 
even positive about their relative relationdiip. 
Each lasted perhaps for two or three 
thousand years, as long a time as the whole^\ 
period from Moses to our own, day. 

At last it would seem that oircuihstaneea^ ' 
bqgan to turn altogether against these hunting 
N^er Palaeolithic peoples who 
lo4|so long in ' Ihey 

kinds of men appedM^ih '' 

tl^. These laHer seem to havd , 
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TIMH DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ESTIMATED DURATION OF THE TRUE HUMAN PERIODS. 

This time dlagtara again is on a larger scale tlian its prcdccowors. The time diagram to Chapter VII, p* 38, il it were on this scale would 
be nearly 4 feet long, and the diagram of the whole of geological time (Chap. IT, § 2), between 486 and 4,860 feet long. 


bow and arrows ; they had domesticated animals 
and cultivated the soil. A new way of living, 
the Neolithic way of living, spread over the 
European area ; and the life of the Reindeer 
Age and of the races of Reindeer n»n, the Later 
Palaeolithic men, after a reign vastly greater 
than the time between ourselves and the very 
earliest beginnings of recorded history, passed 
off the European stage. 

§ 3 

There is a disposition on the part of many 
writers to exaggerate the intellectuaj and 

The Eerl* st qualities of these later 

True Men Palaeolithic men and make a wonder 
Splendid of them.^ Collectively considered. 
Savages. these people had remarkable gifts, 
but a little reflection will show they had almost 
as remarkable deficieiicies. The tremendous 

* See, for example, H. G. F. Spurrell, Modern Man 
4k'nd hts ForerUnitdts, end of Chapter III. 


advance they display upon their Neander* 
thalian predecessors and their special artistic 
gift must not blind us to their very obvious 
limitations. For all the quantity of their 
brains, the quality was narrow and special. 
They had vivid perceptions, an acute sense of 
animal form, they had the real artist's impulse 
to render ; so far they were fully grown human 
beings. But that disposition to paint and draw 
is shown to-day by the Bushmen, by Californian 
Indians, and by Australian black fellows ; it 
is not a mark of all-round high intellectual 
quality. The cumulative effect of their draw- 
ings and paintings is very great, but we must 
not make the mistake of crowding ?l11 these 
achievemenls together in our minds as though 
they had suddenly flashed out upon the world 
in a brief interval of time, or as though they 
were all the achievements of one people. These 
races of Reindeer men were in undisturbed pos- 
session of Western Europe for a period at least 
four times as long as the interval between 
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ourselves and Moses, and through all that^j But their garments were |nere wraps ; there are 
immense time they were free to develop and^ no clasps or catches to be found. They do 


vary their life to its utmost possibilities. Their 
art constitutes their one claim to be accounted 
more than common savages. 

They were in close contact with animals, 
but they never seemed to have got to terms with 
any animal unless it was the horse. They had 
no dogs. They had no properly domesticated 
animals at all.' They watched and drew and 
killed and ate. They do not seem to have 
cooked their food. Perhaps they scorched and 
grilled it, but they could not have done much 
more, because they had no cooking implements. 
Although they had clay available, and although 
there are several Palaeolithic clay figures on 
record, they had no pottery. Although they 
had a great variety of flint and bone imple- 
ments, they never rose to the possibilities of 
using timber for permanent shelters or such' 
like structures. 1 hey never made hafted axe^ 
or the like that would enable them to deal with 
timber. There is a suggestion m some of the 
drawings of a fence of stakes in which a mam- 
moth seems to be entangled. But here we may 
be dealing with superimposed scratchings. 
They had no buildings. It is not even certain 
that they had tents or huts. They may have 
had simple skin tents. Some of the drawings 
seem to suggest as much. It is doubtful if 
they knew of the bow. They left no good 
arrowheads behind them. Certain of their 
implements are said to be “ arrow-straighteners " 
by distinguished authorities, but that is about 
as much evidence as we have of arrows. 1 hey 
may have used sharpened sticks as arrows. 
They had no cultivation of grain or vegetables 
of any sort. Their women were probably 
squaws, smaller than the men ; the earlier 
statuettes represent them as grossly fat, almost 
as the Bushmen women are often fat to- 
day. (But this may not be true of the Cro- 
Magnards.) 

. They clothed themselves, it would seem, in 
skins, if they clothed themselves at all*. These 
skins they prepared with skill and elaboration, 
and towards the end of the age they used bone 
needles, no doubt to sew these pelts. One 
may guess pretty safely that they painted these 
skins, and it has even been supposed, printed 
off desigps^ upon them from bone cylinders. 


not seem to have used grass or such -like fibre 
for textiles. 1 heir ^statuettes are naked. 
They were, in fact, except for a fur wrap in 
cold weather, naked painted savages. 

These hunters lived on open steppes* for a 
hundred centuries or so, five times the length 
of the Christian era. They were, perhaps, 
overtaken by the growth of the European 
forests, as the climate became milder and 
damper. When the wild horse and the rein- 
deer diminished in Europe, and a newer type 
of human culture, with a greater power over 
food supply, a greater tenacity of settlement, 
and probably a larger social organization, 
arose, the Reindeer Men had to learn fresh 
ways of living or disappear. How far they 
learnt and mingled their strain with the new 
European populations, and how far they went 
under we cannot yet guess. Opinions differ 
widely. Wright lays much stress on the “ great 
hiatus" between the Palaeolithic and Neolit^^ 
remains, while Osborn traces the likeness of 
the former in several living populations. In 
the region of the Doubs and of the Dordogne in 
France, many individuals are to be met with 
to this day with skulls of the "Cro-Magnon " 
type. Apparently the Grimaldi type of men 
has disappeared altogether from Europe, 
Whether the Cro-Magnon type of men mingled 
completely with the N colithic peoples, or whether 
they remained distinct and held their own in 
favourable localities to the north and west, 
following the reindeer over Siberia and towards 
America, which at that time was continuous 
with Siberia, or whether they disappeared alto- 
gether from the world, is a matter that can be 
only speculated about at present. There is 
not enough evidence for a judgment. Possibly 
they mingled to a certain extent. There is 
little to prevent our believing that they sur- 
vived without much intermixture for a long 
time in north Asia, that " pockets " of them 
remained here and there in Europe, that there 
is a streak of their blood in most European 
peoples to-day, and that there is a much 
stronger streak, if not a predominant strain, in 
the Mongolian and es.' 

* ' tf 

» ^pon this question W. J. 
is full and suggestive. ’ ' 
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LA'IKK PALAJOUTHIC PAINTING OF A BOAR. 


§ 4 

It was about 12,000 or fewer years ago that, 
with the spread of forests and a great change 
Hunters fauna, the long prevalence 

give plAce of the hunting life in Europe drew 
to Herdsmen. Reindeer vanished. 

Changing conditions frequently bring with 
them new diseases. There may have been 
prehistoric pestilences. For many centuries 
there may have been no men in Britain or 
Central Europe (Wright). For a time there 
were in Southern Europe drifting communities 
of some little known people who are called 
the Aziiians. They may have been transition 
generations ; they may have been a different 
race. We do not know. Some authorities 
incline to the view that the Azilians were the 
first wave of a race which, as we shall see later, 
has played a great part in populating Europe, 
the dark-white or Mediterranean or Iberian 
race. These Azilian people have left behind 
them a multitude of pebbles, roughly daubed 
with markings of an unknown purport (See 
illus. p. 57). The use or significance of these 
Azilian pebbles is still a profound mystery. 
Was this some sort of token writing ? Were 
they counters in some game ? Did the Azilians 
play with these pebbles or tell a story with 
them, as imaginative chfidren will do with bits 
of wood and stone nowadays ? At present we 
are onaUe to cope with ahy of these questions. 


' We will not deal here with the other various 
peoples who left their scanty traces in the world 
during the close of the NeW* Palaeolithic period, 
the spread of the forests where formerly there 
had been steppes, and the wane of the hunters, 
some 10 , 0(50 or 12,000 years ago. We will go 
on to describe the new sort of human com- 
munity that was now spreading over the 
northern hemisphere, whose appearance marks 
what is called the Neolithic Age. The map of 
the world was assuming something like its 
present outlines, the landscape and the flora 
and fauna were taking on their existing char- 
acteristics. The prevS&iing animals in the 
spreading woods of Europe were the royal 
stag, the great ox, and the bison ; the mammoth 
and the musk ox had gone. The great ox, or 
aurochs, is now extinct, but it survived in the 
German forests up to the time of the Roman 
Empire. It was never dlbesticated.* It stood 
eleven feet hi^ at the shoulder, as high as an 
elephant. There were still lions in the Balkan 
peninsula, and they remained there until 
about 1,000 or 1,200 b,c. The lions of Wiirtem- ♦ 
berg and South Germany in those days were 
twice the size of the mOd^ni lion. South Russia 
and Central Asia were thfflkfy wooded then, and 
there were'elephants in Mesopotamia and Syria, 

^ But our domestic cattle are derived horn some 
form of aurochs-r-ptobably ima lesser Centrel 

Asiatic variety.— Hi H. J* 
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and a fauna in Algeria that was tropical African have allowed them to wander across the land 
in character. that is now cut by Bering Straits, and so retch 

Hitherto men in Europe had never gone the American continent. They spread thence 
further north than the Baltic Sea or the English southward, age by age. When they readied 
midlands, but now Ireland, the Scandinavian South America, they found the giant sloth (the 
peninsula, and perhaps Great Russia were Megatherium), the glyptodon, and many Other 
becoming possible regions for human occupa- extinct creatures, still flourishing. The glyptodon 
tion. there are no Palaeolithic remains in was a monstrous South American armadillo. 
Sweden or Norway, nor in Ireland or Scotland, and a human skeleton has been found by Rotli 
Man, when he •entered these countries, was buried beneath its huge tortoise-like shell.* 



apparently already at the Neolithic stage of 
social development. 

§5 

Nor is there any convincing evidence of man 
in America before the end of the Pleistocene.* 
The same relaxation of the climate 
permitted the retreat of thp 
reindeer hunters into Russia and 
Siberia, as the Neolithic tribes advanced, may 

m' 

I “The various finds of human remains in North 
America for which the geological antiquity has been 
claimed have been thus briefly passed under review. 
In every instance where enough of the bones is preserved 
for comparison, the evidence bears witness against 
the geological antiquity of the remains and lor their 


All the human remains in America, even the 
earliest, it is to be noted, are of m Amef* 
Indian character. In America there docs not 
seem to have been any preceding races of 
sub-men. Man was fully man when he entered 
America. The old world was the ntirsery of 
the sub-races of mankind. 

close affinity to or identity with the modern Indian.'' 
(Smithsonian Institute. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 33. Dr. Hrdlicka.) 

ijBut J. Dcniker quotes evidence to show that eoliths 
and early palnoliths have been found in America. 
See his compact but full summary of the evidence 
and views for and against in his Races of Man, pp. 510, 

511. 

s *' Questioned by some authorities/’ sayS ]. DenU 
kef m The Races 0/ Man 
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XI 

NEOLITHIC MAN IN EUROPE 


§ I 

T he Neolithic phase of human affairs 
began in Europe about 10,000 or 
12,000 years ago. But probably 
men had reached the Neolithic stage elsewhere 
some thousands of years earlier. N eolithic men 
The Age came slowly into Europe from the 
of Cultiva- south or south-east as the reindeer 
tion begins, ^tnd the open steppes gave way to 
forest and modern European conditions. 

The N eolithic stage in culture is characterized 
by : (1) the presence of polished stone imple- 
ments, and in particular the stone axe, which 
was perforated so as to be the more effectually 
fastened to a wooden handle, and which was 
probably used rather for working wood than in 
conflict. Ihere are also abundant arrow heads. 
The fact that some implements are polished 
does not preclude the presence of great quanti- 
ties of implements of unpolished stone. But 
there are differences in the make between even 
the unpolished tools of the Neolithic and of the 
Palaeolithic Period. (2) The beginning of a sort 
of agriculture, and the use of plants and seeds. 
But at |irst there are abundant evidences that 
hunting was still of great importance in the 
Neolithic Age. Neolithic man did not at first 
down to his agriculture. He took snatch 
crops. He settled later. (3) Pottery and 
■ proper cooking. The horse is no longer eaten. 
(4) Domesticated animals. The dog appears 
very early. The Neolithic man had domesti- 
cated cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. Fe was a 
huntsman turned herdsman of the herds fee 
once hhnted.i (5) Plaiting and weaving. 

These Neolithic pebple probably migrated ” 
into Europe, in the same way that the Reindeer 
Men had migrated before them ; that is to say, 
generation by generation and century by cen- 
tury, as the climate ghanged, they spread after 
their accustomed food. They were not “ no- 
mads.’* Nomadism, like civilization, had stills 
to be developed. At present we are quite un- 

' Sec Pcisker, Cambridge Medieval History, Yol. I, for 
some interesting views upon domesticatioxl. -*E. B. 


able to estimate how far the Neolithic peoples 
were newcomers, and how far their arts were 
developed or acquired by the descendants of 
some of the hunters and fishers of the Later 
Palaeolithic Age. » 

Whatever our conclusions in that matter, this 
much we may say with certainty ; there is no 
great break, no further sweeping away of one 
kind of man and replacement by another kind 
between the appearance of the Neolithic way 
of living and our own time. There are inva- 
sions, conquests, extensive emigrations and in- 
termixtures, but the races as a whole carry on 
and continue to adapt themselves to tl^ areas 
into which they began to settle in the opening 
of the Neolithic Age. The Neolithic men of 
Europe were white men ancestral to the modern 
Europeans. They may have been of a darker 
complexion than many of their descendants ; of 
tliat wc cannot speak with certainty. But there 
is no real break in culture from their time on- 
ward until we reach the age of coal, steam, 
and power-driven machinery that began in the 
eighteenth century. 

After a long time gol^ the first known of the 
metals, appears among the bone ornaments with 
jet and amber. Irish Neolithic remains are par- 
ticularly rich in gold.* Then, perhaps 6,000 
or 7,000 years ago in Europe, Neolithic people 
began to use copper in certain centres, making 
out of it implements of much the same pattern 
as their stone ones. They cast the copper in 
moulds made to the shape of the stone im- 
plements. Possibly tliey first found native 
copper and hammered it into shape.^ X^fir — 
we will not venture upon figures — men had 
found out how to get copper from its ore. 
Perhaps, as Lord Avebury suggested, they 
discovered the secret of smelting by the 
chance putting of lumjps of copper ore among 
the ordinary stones with which they built 
the fire pits they used for cooking. In China, 
Hungary, Cornwall, and elsewhere copper ore 

3 Native copper still found tO-day in Italy, Hun- 
gary, Cornwall, and ttxany iHaces. 
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and tinstone occur in the same veins ; it is a Europe at the beginning of the eighteeilth 
very common association, and so, rather through century. 

dirtiness than skill, the ancient smelters, it may People talk of the Stone Age, the Bronse Age,, 
be, hit upon the harder and better bronze, which and the Iron Age in Europe, but it is misleading 

is an alloy of copper and tin.‘ Bronze; is not to put these ages as if tliey were of equal im- 

only harder than copper, but the mixture of tin portance in history. Much truer is it to say 

and copper is more fusible and easier to i educe that there was : ^ 

The so-called “pure copper" im- 
plements usually contain a small 
proportion of tin, and there are no 
tin implements known, nor very 
much evidence to show, that early 
men knew of tin as a separate 
metal.“* The plant of a prehistoric 
copper smelter has been found in 
Spain, and the material of bronze 
foundries in various localities. The 
method of smelting revealed by these 
finds carries out Lord Avebury’s 
suggestion. In India, where zinc 
and copper ore occur together, brass 
(which is an alloy of the two metals) 
was similarly hit upon. 

Finally, perhaps as early as 3,000 
years ago in Europe, and even 
earlier in Asia Minor, men began to 
smelt iron. Once smelting was 
known to men, there is no great 
marvel in the finding of iron. They 
smelted ir^ji by blowing up a char- 
coal fire, and wrought it by heating 
and hammering. They produced it 
at first in comparatively small 
pieces * ; its appearance worked a 
revolution in weapons and imple- 
ments ; but it did not suffice to 
change the general character of 
men’s surroundings. Much the same daily (i) An Early Palaohthic Age, oivdstduxaLtioxi’, 
hfe that was being led by the more settled (2) a Later PalceolUhic Age, that lasted not a 
Neolithic men 10,000 years ago, was being led tijtheof the time; and (3) the Age of Culitvationt 
by peasants in out-of-the-way places all over the age of the white men in Europe, Which 

^ began 10,000 or at most t 2 ,ooo year$^iigo, of 

1 This view of the origin of bronze is that of Dr 
Gowland, The Metals in Antiquity (Huxley Lecture of Cyprus bronze which contains antimony 
X912). Hut Lord Avebury quotes the verbal opinion deal which seems to be tin is antimony— —the ancients* 
of the late Lord Swansea against this view, and sets it trying to get tin, but actually getting antimony and 
aside without further argument thinking it was tin. — J. L. M. 

3 Ridgeway {Early Age of Greece) says a lump of tin * In connection with iron, toote the distinction of 
has been found tli the Swiss pile-dwelling deposits, ornamental and useful iron. Ornamental iron, a 
Tin was known as a foreign import in Eg:^t under .mrity* perhaps meteoric, as jewellery or magical stuff,, 
the XVlIIth Dynasty : there is (rare) Mycenasan tin, occuls in EKst Europe sporadically in the time of the 
and there are (probably later, but not clearly dated) XVIIlth 'Dynasty. This must be distinguished fronif 
tin objects in the Caucasus. But it is very difiicult to the oiii|»ious useful iron which appears in Greece much, 
distinguish tin from antimony. There is a good deal later lErom the North.—}. L, M. 
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which the Neolithic Period was the beriming, 
and which is still going on. 

We do not know yet the region in which the 
ancestors of the white and whitish Neolithic 
Where did vs'orked their way up from 

neolithic the Paleolithic stage of human de- 

Arile*?* velopment. Probably it was some- 

where about South W’estem Asia, 
•or in some region now submerged beneath the 
Mediterranean Sea or the Indian Ocean, that, 
while the Neanderthal men still lived their hard 
lives in the bleak climate of a glaciated Europe, 
the ancestors of the white men developed the 
rude arts of iheir 
Later Paleo- 
lithic period. 

But they do not 
seem to have de- 
veloped the ar- 
tistic skill of 
their more north- 
erly kindred, the 
European Later- 
Palacohthic races. 

And through the 
hundred cen- 
turies or so while 
Reindeer men 
were living un- 
<ler comparatively unprogressive conditions 
upon the steppes of France, Germany, and 
Spain, these more -favoured and progressive 
people to the south were mastering agriculture, 
learning to develop their appliances, taming the 
dog, domesticating cattle, and, as the climate to 
the north mitigated and the equatorial climate 
grew more tropical, spreading northward. All 
these early chapters of our story have yet to 
be disinterred. They will probably be found 
in Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, India, or North 
Africa, or beneath the Mediterranean waters. 
Twelve thousand years ago, or thereabouts — 
we are still too early for anything but the 
roughest chronology — ^Neolithic peoples were 
scattered all over Europe, North Africa, and 
Asia. 

§ 3 

I.t will interest here to give^a brief 

account of the li^e of the Ei»rqpea|i i?^UtJuc 


people before the appearance of metals. We 
get our light upon that life from various sources. 
Bvervaiy Scattered their refuse about, 

Neidfthic and in some places on the 
. Danish coast) it accumulated in 
great heaps, known as the kitchen-middens. 
7 hey bqrie^i some of their people, but not the 
common herd, with great care and distinction, 
and made huge heaps of earth over their sepul- 
chres ; these heaps are the barrows or dolmens 
which contribute a feature to the European, 
Indian, and American scenery in many districts 
to this day. In connection with these mounds, 
or independently of them, they set up great 
stones (megaliths), either singly or in groups, of 

which Stone- 
henge in Wilt- 
shire and Carnac 
in Brittany are 
among the best- 
known examples. 
In various places 
their villages are 
still traceable. 

One fruitful 
source of know- 
ledge about Neo- 
lithic life comes 
from Switzer- 
land, and was 
first revealed by 
the very dry wintejr of 1854, 'vhen the water 
level of one of the lakes, sinking to an unheard- 
of lowness, revealed the foundations of pre- 
historic pile dwellings of the Neolithic and 
early Bronze Ages, built out over the water 
after the fashion of similar homes that exist 
to-day in Celebes and elsewhere. Not only 
were the timbers of those ancient platforms 
preserved, but a great multitude of wooden, 
bone, stone, and earthenware utensils and 
ornaments, remains of food and the like, were 
found in the peaty ^iccumulations below them. 
Even pieces of net and garments have been 
recovered. * Similar lake dwellings existed in 
Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere— there arc 
well-known remains at Glastonbury in . Somer- 
set^ire; in Ireland lake * dwellings were in- 
halnted from prehistoric times up to the days 
when ONed of Tyrone was fighting against the 
.Ei?gl|%^^ before the plantation of Scotch colonists 







I.ION hunif;rs of thf europfan bronze age 

Thi . putuie 1 3 ba.cd on a r*. jn LstuiaUon ot a luni lunu i:d'"d upon the blade ol a da.'i^ei louiid at Mycena* 

'f>5 
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to replace the Irish in Ulster. Th<'se lake 
Villages had consideiahle defensive \ahie, and 
there was a sanitaiy advantage in liMiig ovit 
flowing water 

Probably these Nc'ohthie Swiss ])ih‘ dwellings 
did not shi'lter ihi' laige^st eoinninnilK's that 
<L\isted in those da\s. '1 hey we'ie th(‘ home-> 
of sinal! p.itiiarehal groups l{ls('\vh«'re n])on 
fertile' iilains arul in niena' ope'ii eountiw the'ie 
were’ piobaldv ahe.idy inneh laigei assemblies 
e)f hoiiu's than in those* nieiimlain \ alle\'s Tlu'ie 
are’ ti M es of sue h a laige* eoinniunit v of t.nniln s 


£5 

Neohthie pe'ople whe) accnniulated the' shell 
xnouiiels, the kiti'lii’ii mulele'ns. eif the Danish 
aiiel Sceiteh ee)asts. "1 he* lattei may have been 
as early as lei.exM) n (' 01 earlu'i , the Jake* 

elwe'Ilings we ie* jitobcdily oeeujiieel eenitinuetusly 
from 5,( (/O 01 4,e oei n e . elown ainuist to historie' 
times '1 hose eaily kite hen mielelen pe'ople* we'i’e' 
ame)ng the’ me)st bailiaiie e)f Neolithu' pe'e>j)le's, 
tliiir stone axes weie* renigh, and they hael no 
elome'stie ate'd animal e'Xi e'pl tlu' ele)g 'I lie lake- 
dwe'lleis, on theothei haiul, liael. in addition te) 
tlh' elog. wliieh was e)f a me'elnim si/e-el bre'e*d. 



in Wiltshiie in h'lndanel, foi e'xample . the re- 
nunns of t he' ste »iu eiieleeif \\e'bin\ lUiirSilbuiy 
moiinel we-ie onee the* “ tines! me'galilhic imn 
111 l''nie)pe' ” ’ It (ollsisteel eif twe) e lie le’S e)i 
stones surie)nnele‘d by a kirge'i e lu le ane] a ehtedi, 
anel ee>\’enng altoge'the'r 1 we'iit y-eight anel a half 
aeii's I'leim it twTi ave'Uiies ed sUines, eae h a 
mile and a half long, i an west anel south ein e'lthe'r 
side’ e)f Silbury Hill. The’ ehmensie)ns ed this 
ee'ntre of a faith arul a seuial hie* now’ foi gotten 
altoge'the'r by men indie ate the eonceite'd e’lle)its 
anel intcre'sts ed a very laige’ luimbei ed pee)ple, 
wielely scattere’el theiugh the’y may ha\e byen 
ovT'r the w-est and seiuth and centre ed Ihiglanel 
Possibly they asscmble'd at some paitieiilar 
seaseni of the year in a primitive sent ed fair 
The whede community ‘ ' lent a hand " in biiilel- 
ing the menmds and hauling the stones. The 
Swiss pile-dwellors, on the contrary, seem teihave 
lived in practically self-e'ontamed villages. 

These lake/village peeiple were cemsiderably 
meire advanced in mctlmds and knowledge, and 
probably much later in time than the early 
* Lord Avebury. 


oxen, goats, ,md she^ \) 1 ali’i on, as they we're 

appio.uhmg the’ l>ion/e \ge, tlu'N' got sWTiie. 

'1 he' remains e>f eatlle' and goats ]M('\ail in then 
ekbiis, anel, lia\’ing le'gaiel to tlu dim. He' anel 
eonntiv alxuit them, it seems ])rol).d)le that 
llu'se’ he'.asls we're* slu'lte'n'el in the builehngs iipe)n 
the* juU's m W'mt“i, an<l that foelelei was store'd 
fell them Proliahly the' he'ads lived m the 
same* iie)nse’s with the* ])ee>ple', as the* nu'ii and 
Ix'.ists elo iU)W in Swiss ehak t^ d he' ]>e'e)ple' m 
llu' henises possibly nnlke'd the’ cow's aiul geials, 
and milk peibayis ydaye'd as impeirtaid a part 
in their (*( onomy as it deie's in that of the' numn- 
tam Swiss e)f to-day. But ed that we are not 
sure* at pie‘Se*nl Milk is neit .i natural feieid feir 
adults , it must have se’eiiu’d epieer stuff to 
take’ at first , and it may h.ive been emly after 
much bu’e.*ding that a eontmuous supydy of milk 
was secure’d from ceiws and goats. Some people 
think that the use ed milk, cheese, bulle*r, and 
other milk pioducts came later into human 
hfe* when nu’ii became immadic. d he writer is, 
however, dispose'd to give the Iseohthie: men 
credit for having discovered milking d he milk, 
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MODBRN LAKE DWE 3 XIMOS IN BORNEO. 

The Swill Bake Dwellings of 5,000 b.c. did not differ materially from these. 


if they did use it (and, no doubt, in that case 
sour curdled milk also, but not well-made cheese 
and butter), they must have kept in earthenware 
pots, for they had pottery, though it was fougbly 
hand-made pottery and not the shapely product 
of the potter's wheel. They eked out this food 
supply by hunting. They Icilled and ^e red 
deer and roe d^r, bison and wild boar. And 
they ate the fox, a rather high-flavoured meat, 
and not what any one would eat in a world of 
plenty. Oddly enough, they do not seem to 
have eaten the hare, although it was available 
as food. They are supposed to have avoided 
eating it, as some savages are said to avoid 
eating it to this day, because they feared that 
the flesh of so timid a creature might make 
them, by a sort of infection, cowardly. 

Of their agricultural methods we know very 
little. No ploughs and no hoes have been found. 
They were of wood and have perished. N eolithic 
men cultivated and ate wheat, barley, and 
millet, but they knew nothing of oats or rye. 
Their grlin they roasted, ground between stones 
and stored in pots, to be eaten when needed. 
And they made exceedingly solid and heavy 
bread, because round flat *felabs of it have been 
got out of these deposits. Apparently they had 
no yeast. If they had no yeast, then they had 
no fermented drink. One sort of barley that 
they had is the sort that was cultivated by the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, and 
they also had an Egyptian sort of wheat, showing 
that their ancestors had brought or derived this 


cultivation from the south. At present wheat 
is nowhere found wild in all the world, and 
according to De Candolle it has been spread by 
man throughout the world from a centre of 
diffusion in south-western Asia. Somewhere in 
that part of the world then, the wild wheat grew 
originally. When the lake dwellers sowed their 
little patches of wheat in SwitJterland, they were 
already following the immemorial practice of 
mankind. The seed must have been brought 
age by age from that distant centre of diffu- 
sion. In the ancestral lands of the south-east 
men had already been sowing wheat perhaps 
for thousands of years. ^ Those lake dwellers 
also ate peas, and crab-apples — the only apples 
that then existed in the world. Cultivation 
and selection had not yet produced the apple 
of to-day. ** 

They dressed chiefly in skins, but they also* 
made a rough -doth of flax, fragments of that 
flaxen cloth have been discovered. Their nets 
were made of fltix ; they had as yet no know- 
ledge of hemp and hempen rope. With the 
coming of bronze, their ptns and ornaments in- 
creased in number. There is reason to believe 
they set great store upon their hair, wearing it 
in large shocks with pins of bone iind afterwards 
of metal. T o judge from the absence of realistic 
i AU Old World peoples who hai^ entered upon the 
Neolithic stage grew and ate wh^t, but the Amestban 
Indians must have developed agriculture independently 
in America after their 8eparatl<M from the Old World 
populations. They never had' Vheat. Their cultiva- 
tion was maize, Indian corn, a Nev^ World grain. 
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carvings or engravings or paintings, they either 
did not decorate their garments or decorated 
them with plaids, spots, interlacing designs, or 
similar conventional ornament. Before the 
coming of bronze there is no evidence of stools 
or tables; the Neolithic |X 50 ple probably squatted 
on their clay floors. There were nojcats in these 
lake dwellings ; no mice or rats had yet adapted 
themselves to human dwellings ; the cluck of 
the hen was not as yet added to the sounds of 
human life, nor the domestic egg to its diet. ^ 

The chief tool and weapon of Neolithic man 
was his axe ; his next the bow and arrow. His 
arrow heads were of flint, beautifully made, 
and he lashed them tightly to their shafts. 
Probably he prepared the ground for his sowing 
with a pole, or a pole upon which he had stuck 
a stag’s horn. Fish Jie hooked or harpooned 
These implements no doubt stood about in the 
interior of the house, from the walls of which 
hung his fowling-nets. On the floor, which was 
of clay or trodden cow-dung (after the fashion 
of hut floors in India to-day), stood pots and 
jars and woven baskets containing grain, milk, 
and such-like food. Some of the pots and pans 
hung by rope loops to the walls. At one end of 
the room, and helping to keep it warm in winter 
by their animal heat, stabled the beasts. The 
children took the cows and goats out to graze, 
and brought them in at night before the wolves 
and bears came prowling. 

Since Neolithic man had the bow, he probably 
also had stiTngcd_instruments, for the rhythmic 
twanging of a bow-string seems almost inevit- 
ably to lead to that. He also had earthenware 
dr^s across which skins were stretched ; per- 
haps also he made drums by stretching skins 
over hollow tree stems.* We do not know when 

1 Poultry and hens' eggs were late additions to the 
human cuisine, in spite of the largo part they now play 
In our dietary. The hen is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament nor by Homer. Up to about 1500 B c. the 
only fowls in the world were jungle denizens in India 
and Burmah. The crowing of jungle cocks is noted 
by Glasfurd in his admirable accounts of tiger shooting 
as the invariable preliminary of dawn in the Indian 
jungle. Probably poultry were first domesticated in 
Burmah. Iliey got to China, according to the records, 
ofily about i ico B.c. They reached Greece via Persia 
ti^ore the time of Socrates. In the New Testament 
the crowing of the cock reproaches Peter for his 
desertion of the Master. 

* Later Palaeolithic bone whistles are known. One 
may guess that reed pipes were an early invention. 


man began to sibg, but evidently h© was makinf 
music, and since he had words, song^ were ite 
doubt being made. To begin with, perhaps, 
he just let his voice loose as one ipay hear 
Italian peasants now behind their ploughs 
singing songs without words. After dark in the 
winter he sa^ in his house and talked and sang 
and made implements by touch rather l^an 
sight His lighting must have been poor, and 
chiefly firelight, but there w%s probably always 



A CARVED STATUE (" MENHIR ”) OP THE NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD — A CONTRAST TO THE FREEDOM AND VIOOUR 
OP THE PALJEOWTHIC DRAWINGS AND CARVINGS 
ILLUSTRATED PREVIOUSLY. 

some fire in the village, summer or winter. Fire 
was too troublesome to make for Aen to be 
willing to let it out readily. SometiSies a great 
disaster happened to those pile villages, the fire 
got free, and they were burnt out. Jhe Swiss 
deposits contain clear evidence of such catas- 
trophes. ' 

All this we gather from the remains of the 
Swiss pile dwellings, and such was the character 
of tbe human life that spread over Europe, 
comh^ from the south and Irpm the east with 
the Iprests as, 10,000 or xa,ooo years ago, the 
rein^^r and the Reindeer men passed aWaJr* 
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It is evident that we have here a way of life 
already separated by a great gap of thousands 
of years of invention from its original Palicolithic 
stage. The steps by which it rose from that 
condition we can only gu^ss at. From being a 
hunter hovering upon the outskirts of flocks and 
herds of wild cattle and sheep, and from being 
a co-hnnter with the dog, man by insensible 
degrees m'ay have developed a sense of pro- 
prietorship in the beasts and struck up a friend- 
ship with his canine competitor. He learnt to 
turn the cattle when they wandered too far ; 
he brought his better brain to bear to guide 
them to fresh pasture. He hemmed the beasts 
into valleys and enclosures where he could be 
sure to find them again. He fed them when 


primitive people in any part of the world, it 
is accompanied by a human sacrifice or by 
some ceremony which may be interpreted 
as the mitigation and vestige of an ancient 
sacrificial custom. This is the theme of Sir 
J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough. From this it has 
been supposed that the first sowings were in 
connection with the burial of a human being, 
either through wild grain being put with the 
dead body as food or through the scattering of 
grain over the body. It may be argued that 
there is only one reason why naan should have 
disturbed the surface of the earth before he took 
to agriculture, and that was to bury his dead ; 
and in order to bury a dead body and make a 
mound over it, it was probably necessary for 
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MRGAI.ITHIC REMAINS AT STONEHENGE (BRONZE AGE). 


they starved, and so slowly he tamed them. 
Perhaps his agriculture began with the storage 
of fodder. He reaped, no doubt, before he 
sowed. The Palajolithic ancestor away in that 
unknown land of ongin to the south-east first 
supplemented the precarious meat supply of 
the hunter by eating roots and fruits and wild 
grains. Man storing graminiferous grasses for 
his cattle might easily come to beat out the 
grain for himself, 

§4 

How did man learn to sow in order that he 
How did reap ? 

Sowing be- We may hesitate here to guess 
at .the answer to that question. 
But a very great has been made of 

the fact that whe!lS<^er sowing occurs among 


him to disturb the surface over a considerable 
area. Neolithic » man’s chief apparatus for 
mound-making consisted of picks of deet!^om 
and shovels of their shoulder-blades, and with 
this he would have found great difficulty in 
making a deep excavation . N or do wc find such 
excavations beside the barrows. Instead of 
going down into tough sub-soil the mound- 
makers probably scraped up some of the surface 
soil and carried it to the mound. All this seems 
probable, and it gives just that wfde area of 
bared and turned-over earth uporr which an 
eared grass, such as barley, millet, or primitive 
wheat, might have seeded and groivn. More- 
over, the mound-makers, being busy with the 
mound, would not have time to hunt meat, and 
if they were accustomed tp store and eat wild 
grain, they would be likely to scatter grain. 
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and the grain would be blown by the wind out 
of their rude vessels, over the area they were 
disturbing. And if they were bringing up seed 
in any quantity in baskets and pots to bury with 
the corjise, some of it might easily blow and be 
scattered over the fresh earth. Returning later 
to the region of the mound, they would discover 
an exceptionally vigorous growth of food grain, 
and it would be a natural thing to associate it 
with the buried person, and regard it as a con- 
sequence of his death and burial. He had given 
them back the grain they gave him increased a 
hundredfold. ^ 

At any rate, there is apparently all over the 
world a traceable association in ancient cere- * 
monial and in the minds of barbaric people 
between the death and burial of a person and 
the ploughing and sowing of grain. From this 
it is assumed that there was once a world-wide 
persuasion that it was necessary that some one 
should be buried before a crop could be sown, 
and that ottt of this persuasion arose a practice 
and tradition of human sacrifice at seedtime, 
which has produced profound effects in the 
religious development of the race. We state 
these considerations here merely as suggestions 
that have been made of the way in which the 
association of seedtime and sacrifice arose. 
They are, at ^he best, speculations ; they have 
a considerable vogue at the present time, and 


we have to note them, but we have neither the 
space nor the time here to examine them at 
length. The valuable accumulation of sugges- 
tions due to the industry and ingenuity of Sir 
J. G. Frazer still await a tliorough critical 
examination, and to his works the reader must 
go for the indefatigable expansion of this idea. 

§ 5 

All these early beginnings must have taken 
place far back in time, and in regions of the 
world that have still to be effectively 
Trade!*^* ^ explored by the archgeologists. They 
were probably going on in Asia or 
Africa, in what is now the bed of the Mediter- 
ranean, or in the region of the Indian Ocean 
while the Reindeer man was developing his art 
in Europe. The Neolithic men who drifted 
over Europe and Western Asia i 2 ,ood or I0/X)O 
years ago were long past these beginnings*; they 
were already close, a few thousand years, to the 
dawn of written tradition and the remembered 
history of mankind. Without any very great 
shock or break, ^onze came at last into human 
life, giving a great advantage in warfare to those 
tribes who first obtained it. Written history 
had ^eady begun before weapons of iron came 
into Europe to supersede bronze. 

Already in those days a sort of primitive tr^e 
had il|prupg up. Bronze and bronze weapons, 
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and such rare and hard stones as jade, gold The reader must keep in mind that we tre 
be<iause of its plastic and ornamental possibili- endeavouring to give him plain statements that 
ties, and skins and flax-net and cloth, were being he can take hold of comfortably, But both in 
swapped and stolen and passed from hand to the matter of our time charts and the three maps 
hand over great stretches of country. Salt also we have given of prehistoric geography there is 
was probably being traded. On a meat dietary much speculative matter. We have dated the 
men can live without salt, but grain-consuming last Glacial Age and the appearance of the true 
people need it just as herbivorous animals need men as about 40,000 and 35,000 years ago. 
it. Hopf says that bittfer tribal wars hav.e been Please bear that ” about ” in mind. The truth 
carried on by the desert tribes of the Soudan in may be 60,000 1 >r 20,000. *But it is no good 
recent years for the possession of the salt de- saying “a very long time" or "ages" ago, 
posits between Fezzan and Murzuk. To begin because then the reader will not know whetlier 
with, barter, blackmail, tribute, and robbery by we mean centuries or millions of years. And 
violence passed into each other by insensible similarly in these maps we give, they represent^, 
degrees. Men got what they wanted by such not the truth, but something -like the truth, 
me^ns as they could.^ The outline of the land was " some such oul-^ 

- g line," There were such seas and such land 

^ masses. But both Mr. Horrabin, who has 

So far we have been telling of a history with- drawn these maps, and I, who have incited 
out events, a history of ages and periods and ^im to do so, have preferred to err on the 
The Flood- development. But before timid side.* We are not geologists enough 

ing of the conclude this portion of the jq launch out into original research in these 

Me^r. human story, we must record what matters, and so we haw stuck to the 40-fathom 

Valley. probably an event of primary g^j,d the recent deposits.^ our guides for 

importance and at first perhaps of post-glacial map and far the map of 10,000 
tragic importance to developing mankind, and 12,000 b.c. But in^oife matter we have 
that was the breaking in of the Atlantic waters these giides, It is practically 

to the great Mediterranean valley. ^^ttain that at the end of . 4 he last Glacial Age 

• In addition to authorities already cited, we have t^e Mediterranean was a cottpls of land-locked 
used for this and the following chapters Lord Avebury’s , . , ^ s i ^ j 

Prehisiortc Times, Schrader and Jevons' Prehntonc sea basins, not connected— OT Only connected 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, and A, H. Keane’s * Among other books wo have use^ Jukes Browne’s 
Man Past and Present, Buildinff of the British Isles. 
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by ’a torrential overflow river. The eastern 
basin was the fresher ; it was fed by the Nile, 
the ** Adriatic'’ river, the “Red-Sca" river, 
and perhaps by a river that poured down amidst 
the mountains that are now the Greek Archi- 
pelago from the very much bigger Sea of Central 
Asia that then existed. Almost certainly 
human beings, and possibly even Neolithic men, 
wandered over that now lost land. 

^ The reasons for believing thU are very good 
and plain. To this day the Mediterranean is a 
set of evaporation. The rivers that flow into 
it do not make up for the evaporation from its 
surface. There is a constant current of water 
pouring into thU Mediterranean from the Atlan- 
tic, and another current streaming iyi from the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea. For the Black Sea 
gets more water than it needs from all the big 
rivers that flow into it ; it is an overflowing 
sea, while the Mediterranean is a thirsty sea. 
From which it must be plain that when the 
Mediterranean was cut off both from the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Black Sea it must have been a 
shrinking sea with its waters sinking to a much 
lower level than those of the ocean outside. 
This is the case of the Caspian Sea to-day. 
Still more so is it the case with the Dead Sea. 

But if this reasoning is sound, then where 
to-day roll the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
there must once have been great areas of land, 
and land with a very agreeable climate. This 
was probably the case during the last Glacial 
Age, and we do not know how near it was to 
our time when the change occurred that brought 
back the ocean waters into the Mediterranean 
basin. Certainly there must have, been Gri- 
maldi people, and perhaps even Azilfan and 
Neolithic people going about in the valleys and 
forests of these regions that are now submerged. 
The Neolithic Dark Whites, the people of the 
Mediterranean race, may have gone far towards 
the beginnings of settlement and civilization 
in that great lost Mediterranean Valley. 

Mr. W. B. Wright ‘ gives -us some very stimu- 
lating suggestions here. He suggests that in 
the Mediterranean basin there were two lakes, 
one a fresh-water lake, in the eastern depres- 
sion, which drained into the other in the western 
depression . It is interesting to think what must 
have happened when the ocean level rose once 
more as a resiilt of the dissipation of the ice* 

* The lc$ Age. 
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sheets, and its waters bejgan to pour over into 
the Mediterranean area. The inflow, small at 
first, must have ultimately increased to enor* 
mous dimensions, as the channel was slowly 
lowered by erosion and the ocean level slowly 
rose. If there were any unconsolidated materiaU 
on the sill of the Strait, the result must have 
been a genuine debacle, and if we consider the 
length of time which even an enormous torrent 
would take to fill such a basin as that of the 
Mediterranean, we must conclude that this 
result was likely to have been attained in any 
case. Now, this may seem all the wildest 
speculation, but it is not entirely so, for if we 
examine a submarine contour map of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, we find there is an enormous valley 
running up from the Mediterranean deep, right 
through the Straits, and trenching some distance 
out on to the Atlantic shelf. This valley or 
gorge is probably the work of the inflowing 
waters of the ocean at the termination of the 
period of interior drainage.” 

This refilling of the Mediterranean, which by 
the rough chronology we are employing in this 
book may have happened some when between 
30,000 and 10,000 A.D., must have been one of 
the greatest single events in the pre-history of 
our race. If the later date is the truer, then, 
as the reader will see plainly enough after 
reading the next two chapters, the crude be- 
ginnings of civilization, the first lake dwellings 
and the first cultivation, were probably round 
that eastern Levantine lake into which there 
flowed not only the Nile, but the two great rivers 
that 'are now the Adriatic and the Red Sea. 
Suddenly the ocean waters began to ^ break 
through over the westward hills and to pour 
in upon these primitive peoples —the lake that 
had been their home and friend, became their 
enemy ; its waters rose and never abated ; their 
settlements were submerged ; the waters pur- 
sued them in their flight. Day by day and 
year by year the waters spread up the valleys 
and drove mankind before thUri^ Many must 
have been surrounded and caught by the con- 
tinually rising salt flood. It knew no check ; 
it earner faster and faster ; it ros^^ver the tree* 
tops, over the hills, utitil it had filled the wh<^ 
basin ^ the pi^sent Mediterranean and nptil it 
lapped^Jthe mountain cliflfa of Arah^ and 
Far amy* long before the dawn of history; 
catastigphe occurred. • 
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early thought 


a - *1 

B efore we go to tell how 6,000 or 
7,000 years ago men began to gather 
into the first town! and t® develop 
something more than the loose-knit tribes that 
had hitherto been their highest political associa- 
tion, something must be said about 
things that were going on inside 
these brains of which we have traced 
the growth and development through a period of 
500,000 years from the Pithecanthropus stage. 

What was man thinking about himself and 
about the world in those remote days ? 

At first he thought very litjje about anything 
but immediate things. At first he was busy 
thinking such things as : “ Here is a bear ; what 
shall Ido ? ” Or There is a squirrel ; how can 

4 get it ? '' Until language had developed to 
hie extent there could have been little thinking 
beyond the range of actual experience, ior lan- 
guage is the instrument of thought as book- 
keeping is the instrument of business . 1 1 records 
and fixes and enables thotilght to get on to more 
and more complex ideas. It is the hand of the 
mind to hold^^iM ke^p . Primordial m an , before 
he could talk/flobably very vividly, mim- 
icked very cleverly, gestured, laughed, danced, 
and lived, without much speculation about 
whence he came or why he lived. He feared 
the dark, no doubt, and thunderstorms and big 
animals and queer things and whatever he 
dreamt about, and no doubt he did things to 
propitiate what he feared or to change his luck 
and please the imaginary powers in rock and 
beast and river. He made no clear distinction 
between animate and inanimate things ; if a 
stick hurt him, he kicked it ; if the riv.er foamed 
and flooded, he thought it was hostile. His 
thought was prdbably very much at the level 
of a bright little contemporary boy of four or 
€ve. He had the same subtle unreasonableness 
of transition and the same limitations. But 
since he had little or no spl^db he would do little 
to pass on the fancies that cadi to him, and 
develop any tradition or concerted acts about 
them. 


The drawings even of Late Palaeolithic man 
do not suggest that he paid any attention to 
sun or moon or stars or trees. He was pre- 
occupied only with animals and men. Probably 
he took day and night, sun and stars, trees and 
mountains, as being in the nature of things — as 
a child takes its meal times and its nursery 
staircase for granted. So far as we can judge, 
he drew no fantasies, nojghosts or anything of 
that sort. The Reindeer Men’s drawings are 
fearless farpiliar things, with no hint about them 
of any religious or occult feelings. There is 
scarcely anything that we can suppose to be 
a religious or mystical symbol at all in his 
productions. No doubt he had a certain 
^amount of what is called fetishism in his life ; 
he did things we should now think unreasonable 
to produce ^csired ends, for that is all fetishism 
amounts to ; it is only incorrect science b^sed 
on guess-work or false analogy, and entirely 
different in its nature from religion. No doubt 
he was excited by his dreams, and his dreams 
mixed up at times in his mind with his waking 
impressions an^ puzzled him. Since he buried 
his dead, and since even ^he later N eanderthal 
men seem to have buried their dead, and appar- 
ently with food and weapons, it has been argued 
that he had a hhlioi in a future life. But it is 
just as reasonable fo suppose that early men 
b!|||ed their dead because they doubted if they 
were dead, which is not the same thing as be- 
lieving them to have immortal spirits, and 
that their belief in their continuing vitality was 
reinforced by dreams of the departed. They 
may have ascribed a sort of were- wolf Existence 
to the dead, and wished to propitiate them. 

The Reindeer Mnn, we feel, was too intelligent 
and too like ourselves not to have had some 
speech^ put quite pro|>ably it was not very 
serviceable for anything beyond direct state- 
ment or matter of fact narrative. He lived in 
a larger community than the Nbaaderfhaler, 
but how largei^e do not know. Except when 


game is swarming, hunting communities must 
not Jceejp together in large bodies or they will 
Indians who depend upon the 


ea^lV thought 




caijtt>ou to Labrador must be living under cir- 
ciamstancds rather like those of the Reindeer 
^Jklen, They scatter in small family groups, as 
the caribou scatter ; but when the deer collect 
for the seasonal migration, the Indians also 
collect That is the time for trade and feasts 
and marriages. The simplest American Indian 
is 10,000 years more sophisticated than the 
Reindeer Man, but probably that sort of gather- 
ing and dispersal was also the way of Reindeer 
Men. At Solutr^ in France there arc traces of 
a great camping and feasting-place. TIktc was 
no doubt an exchange of news there, but one 
may doubt if there was anything like an ex- 
change of ideas. One sees no scope in such a 
life for theology or philosophy or superstition 
or speculation. Fears, yes ; but unsystematic 
fears ; fancies and freaks of the imagination, 
but personal and transitory freaks and fancies. 

Perhaps there was a certain power of sugges- 
tion in these encounters. A fear really felt needs 
few words for its 
transmission ; a 
value set upon 
something may 
be very simply 
conveyed. . 

In these ques- 
tions of primitive 
thought and re- 
ligion, we must 
remember that 
the lowly and 
savage peoples of 
to-day probably 
throw very little 
light on the 
mental state of 
men before the 
days 0 ^ fully 
developed lan- 
guage. Primor- 
dial man could 
have had little 
or no tradition 
before the de- 
velopment of 
speech. All 
savage and prim- 
,^itive peoples of 
to-day, on the 


contrary, are soaked in tradM^-^the tradition 
of thousands of generations. Thiy may have 
weapons like their femote ancestors and methoda^ 
like them, but what were slight and shallow 1 m* 
pressions on the minds of their predecessors 
now deep and intricate gtboves worn thmugh*^ 
out the intervening^ centuries generatjloi^ 
generation. 

§ 2 . 

Certain very fundam^tal things there may 
have been in men's minds long before the coming'' 
of speech. Chief among these must 
S’Rdi^"“‘J!»ave been fear of the Ok^Man itf' 
the tribe. The young of the primK 
tive squatting-place grew up undci^ that fear. 
Objects ' associated with him were probai^ly 
forMdden. Every one was forbidden to tQ||xi^ 
his spear or to sit in his place, just as to-aay 
little boys must not touch father’s pipe^ ,pr 
sit in his chair. He was probably the ntostor 
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of all the f 

The youths 
the little com*‘ 
munity had t 0 ‘ 
remember that. 
The idea of some^ 
thing forbidden^ 
the idea of things 
being, as it is 
call^, not 
to be toudied, 
not to be looked 
at, may thus 
have got well, 
into the human 
mind at a very 
early stagjp 
deed J. J. At- 
kinson, in an 
ingenious analy- 
sis of the^e primi- 
tive tabus which 
are found among 
savage , |>ebf^es 
all ovei 5 ; 
world, the tdbim 
that separate 
b«;/»ther and 
the tabus 

■ J/',’ 
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tm and hide from his step-mother, traces 
them to such a fundamental cause as this.^ 
Only by respecting this primal law could 
the young male hope to escape the Old Man's 
wrath. And the Old Man must have been an 
actor in m|iny a primordial nightmare. A 
disposition to propitiate him even after he was 
dead is quite understandable. One was not 
sure that he ims dead. He might only ‘ be 
asleep or shamming. Long after ^an Old Man 
was dead, when there was nothing to represent 
\im but a mound and a megalith, the women 
would convey to their children how awful and 
wonderful he was. And being still a terror to 
Jiis own little tribe, it was easy to go on to 
hoping that he would be a terror to other and 
hostile people. In his life he had fought for 
his tribe, even if he had bullied it. Why not 
when he was dead? One sees that the Old 
Man idea was an idea very natural to the primi- 
tive mind and capable of great development. 

§ 3 

? Artbther idea probably arose early out of the 
mysterious visitation of infectious diseases, and 

Fear anil uncleanness 

Hope in and of being accurst. From that, 
Religion, there may have come an idea 

of avoiding particular places and persons, and 
persons in particular phases of health. Here 
was the root of another set of tabus. Then 
man, from the very dawn of his mental life, may 
have had a feeling of the sinister about places 
and things. Animals, who dread traps, have 
that feeling. A tiger will abandon its usual 
jungle route at the sight of a few threads of 
gotten.* Like most young animals, young 
"human beings are easily made fearful of this 
or that byitheir' nurses and seniors. Here is 
another set of ideas, ideas of repulsion and 
avoidanpe that sprang up ^aost in^itably in 
men. ^ 

As soon as speeqhi^^gan to develop, it must 
have got^to wc||||||pon such fundamintal feel- 
ings and begun to systematke them, and keep 
them in mind. By talking together men would 
reinforce each other's fears, and establish a 
common tradition of tabus of things forbidden 

‘ J. J. Atkinson’s Primal Law. 

» Glasfurd's Rifie and Romance in tke Indian Jungle, 
J9I5* 


and of things unclean. With the idea of un- 
cleanness would come ideas of cleansing and of 
removing a curse. The cleansing would be 
conducted through the advice and with the , 
aid of wise old men or wise old women, and 
in such cleansing would lie the germ of the 
earliest priestcraft and witchcraft. 

Speech from the first would be a powerful 
supplement to the merely imitative education 
and to the education of cuffs and blows con- 
ducted by a speechless parent. Mothers would 
tell their young and scold their young. As 
speech developed, men would find they had 
experiences and persuasions that gave them or 
seemed to give them power. They would make ^ 
secrets of these things. There is a double streak 
in the human mind, a streak of cunning secre- 
tiveness and a streak perhaps of later origin 
that makes us all anxious to tell and astonish 
and impress each other. Many people make 
secrets in order to have secrets to tell. These 
secrets of early men they would convey to 
younger, more impressionable people, more or 
less honestly and impressively in some prpeess 
of initiation. Moreover, 'the pedagogic spirit 
overflows in the human mind ; most people like 
" telling other people not to." Extensive arbi- 
trary prohibitions for the boys, for the girls, for 
the women, also probably came very early into 
human history. 

Then the idea of the sinister has for its corre- 
lative the idea of the propitious, and from that 
to the idea of making things propitious by cere- 
monies is an easy step. ? 

§ 4 

Out of such ideas'tAnd a jumble of kindred 
ones grew the first quasi-religious elements in 
human life. With every develop- 
the*^S^oni speech it became possible to 

intensify and develop the tradition 
of tabus and restraints and ceremonies. There 
is not a savage or barbaric race to-day that 
is not held in a net bf such tradition. And 
with the coming of the primitive herdsman there 
would be a considerable brepadening out of all 
this sort of pract^H Things hith^o unheeded 
wpuld be foi^jl^m^rtance in human aifaiis. 
Neolithic. man w3|pnadi<y|| a different spirit 
from the mere di^iPit ^odd of the 

primordial htifitei:^^^ He wai ^^y dsman, upon 
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whose mind a sense of direction and the lie of the 
^nd had been forced. He watched his flock by 
night as well as by day. The sun by day and 
presently the stars by night helped to guide his 
migrations ; he began to find after many ages 
that the stars are steadier guides than the sun. 
He would begin to note particular stars and star 
groups, and to distinguish any individual thing 
was, for primitive man, to believe it individualized 
and personal. He would begin to think of the 
chief stars as persons, very shining and dignified 
and trustworthy persons looking at him like 
bright eyes in the night. His primitive tillage 
strengthened his sense of the seasons. Particular 
stars ruled his heavens when seedtime was due. 
The beginnings of agriculture were in the sub- 
tropical zone, or even nearer the equator, where 
stars of the first magnitude shine with a splen- 
dour unknown in more temperate latitudes. • 
And Neolithic man was counting, and falling 
under the spell of numbers. There are savage 
languages that have no word for any number 
above IWe. Some peoples cannot go above two. 
But Neolithic man in the lands of his origin in 
Asia and Africa even more than in Europe was 
already counting his accumulating possessions. 
He was beginning to use tallies, and wondering 
at the triangularity of three and the squareness 
of four, and why some quantities like twelve 


and stored his fodder and presently his grain. 
He had to fix a seedtime, a propitious seedtime, 
or his sowing was a failure. The earliest re- 
corded reckoning is by moons and by generations 
of men. The former seems to be the case in 
the Book of Genesis, where, if one re|^ the great 
ages of the patriarchs who lived before the flood 
as lunar months instead of years, Methuseleh 
and 'f he others are reduced to a credible length 
of life. But with agriculture began the difficult 
task of squaring the lunar month with the solar 
year ; a task which has left its scars on our * 
calendar to-day. Easter shifts uneasily from 
year to year, to the great discomfort of holiday- 
makers ; it is now inconveniently early asid 
late in the season because of this ancient refer- 
ence of time to the moon. 

And when men began to move with set inten- 
tion from place to place with their animal and 
other possessions, then they would begin to 
develop the idea of other places in which they 
were not, and to think of what might be in those 
other places. And in any valley wh^ire they 
lingered for a time, they would, rememberin| 
how they got there, ask, “ How did this or tTm 
other thing get here ? " They would begin to 
wonder what was beyond the mountains, and 
where the sun went when it set, and wl^t was 
above the clouds. 


were easy to divide in all sorts of ways, and 
others, like thirteen, impossible, Twlve be- 
came a noble, generous, and familiar number to 
him, and thirteen rather an outcast and dis- 
reputable one. 

Probably man began reckoning time ^by the 
clock of the full and new moons. Moonlight is 
an important thing to heidsmen who no longer 
merely |iunt their herds, but watch and guaid 


§ 5 

The capacity for telling things increased 
with their vocabulary. The simple individual 
C4, * fancies, the unsystematic fetish tricks 

and Myth- and fundamental tabus of Palaeo- 
making. lithic man began to be handed on 
and made into a more consistent system. 
Men began to tell stories about themsplves, 


them. Moonlight too, was, per- 
haps, his time for love-making, 
as irideed it may have been for 
primordial man and the lemur- 
ape ancestor before him. But 
from the phases of the moon, 
as his tillage increased, man's 
attitude would go on to the 
greater cycle of the seasons. ^ ^JPri- 
mordial man probably only 
before the winter as th)^ /iia^s 
grew cold. Neolithic maa knew 
stuely that the ij^inter would come. 
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about the tribe, about its tabus and why they but also it was a net about his feet. Man w^ 

had to be, about the world and the why for binding himself into new and larger and more 

the world. A tribal mind came into existence, efficient combinations indeed, but at a price, 

a tr^ition. Palasolithic man was certainly more One of the most notable things about the Neo- 

of a free individualist, more of an artist, as well lithic Age is the total absence of that free direct 

as more of a savage, than Neolithic man. Neo- artistic impulse which was the supreme quality 

lithic man was coming under prescription ; he of later Palaeolithic man. We find much in- 

could be trained from his youth and told to do clustry, much skill, polished implements, pottery 

things and not to do things ; he was not so free with conventional designs, co-operation upon all 

to form independent ideas of his own about sorts of things, but no evidence of personal 

things. He had thoughts given to him ; he was creativencss. ‘ Self-suppression is beginning for 

men. Man has entered upon the long 
and tortuous and difficult path towards 
a life for the common good, with all 
its sacrifice of personal impulse,' which 
he IS still treading to-day. 

Certain things appear in the my- 
thology of mankind again and again. 
Neolithic man was enormously im- 
pressed by sergents — and he no longer 
took the sun for granted. Nearly 
everywhere that Neolithic culture went, 
there went a disposition to associate 
the sun and the serpent in decoration 
and worship. This primitive serpent 
worship spread ultimately far beyond 
the regions where the snake is of serious 
practical importance in human life. 

§ 6 

With the beginnings of agriculture a 
fresh set of ideas arose in men's minds. 
Complex have already indicated 

Origins of how easily and naturally 
Religion. come to 

associate the idea of sowing with a 
burial. Sir G. Frazer has pursued 

By this scale the diagram on p. 38 of the period since the earliest subhuman thc development of this aSSOCiation in 
traces would be 8 feet long, and the diagram of geological time (ch. ii. § 2) human mind, linking UD with it 

somewhere between 1,000 and 10,000 feet. ” * 

the conception of special sacrificial 
under a new power of suggestion. And to have persons who are killed at seedtime, the con- 
more words and to attend ,more to words is not ception of a specially purified class of people 
simply to increase mentad power ; words them- to kill these sacrifices, the first priests, and 
selves are powerful things and dangerous things, the conception of a sacrament, a ceremonial 



TIME DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GENERAI, DURATION OF THE 
NEOLITHIC PERIOD IN WHICH EARLY THOUGHT DEVELOPED. 


Paleolithic words, perhaps, were chiefly 

just names. He used them for what they were. 
But Neolithic man was thinking about these 
words, he was thinking about a number of 
things with a great deal of verbal confusion, 
and getting to some odd conclusions. In speech 
be had woven a net to bind his race together, 


1 Ludwig Hopf, in The Human Species, calls the later 
Palaeolithic art “ masculine " andUhe Neolithic" femi- 
nine." The pottery was made by women, he says, and 
that accounts for it. But the wiowheads were made 
by men, and there was nothing to prevent Neolithic 
men from taking scraps of bone or slabs of rock and 
carving them — had they dared. We suggest they did 
not dare to do so. 
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feast in wliich the tribe eats portions of the 
body of the victim in order to share in the 
sacrificial benefits. 

^Out of all these factors, out of the Old Man 
tradition, out of the desire to escape infection 
and uncleanness, out of the desire for power 
and success through magic, out of the sacrificial 
tradition of seedtime, and out of a number of 
like beliefs and mental experiments and mis- | 
conceptions, a complex something was growing j 
up in the lives of men which was beginning to 
bind them together mentally and emotionally in 
a common life and action. This something we 
may call religion (Lat. rchgarc, to bind ^). It) 
was not a simple or logical something, it was a 
tangle of ideas about commanding beings hnd 
spirits, about gods, about all sorts of ‘‘ musts" 
and “ must-nots." Like all other human mat- 
ters, n‘ligion has grown. It must be cl(‘ar fiom 
what has gone before that primitive man — much 
less his ancestral apes and his ancestral Mi'sozoic 
mammals — could have had no idea of God or 
Religion ; only very slowly did his brain and 
his powers of comprehension beconu* capable 
of such general conceptions. Religion is some- 
thing that has grown up with and through 
human association, and God has been and is 
still being discovered by man. 

This book is not a theological book, and it is 
not for us to embark upon theological discussion ; 
but it is a part, a necessary and central part, of 
the history of man to describe the dawn and 
development of his religious ideas and their 
ihfluence upon his activities. All these factors 
we have noted must have contributed to this 
development, and various writers have laid most 
stress upon one or otheri^f them. Sir J. G. 
Frazer we have already noted as the leading 
student of the derivation of sacraments from 
magic sacrifices. Grant Allen, in his Evoluiton 
of the Idea of God, laid stress chiefly on the 
posthumous worship of the " Old Man." Sir 
E. B. Tylor (Primitive Culture) gave his atten- 
tion mainly to the disposition of primitive man 
to ascribe a soul to every object animate and 
inanimate. Mr. A.,E. Crawley, in The Tree of 
Life, has called attention to other centres of 
impulse and emotion, and particularly to sex as a 

* But Cicero says relegere, ** to read over,** and the 

binding by those who accept rsitgartfis often written 
of as being iherely the binding of a vow. 


source of deep excitement. / The thing wehave 
to bear in mind is that Neolithic man was still 
mentally undeveloped, he could be confused and 
illogical to a degree quite impossible to an 
educated modern person. Conflicting and con- 
tradictory ideas could lie in his mind without 
challenging one another ; now one thing ruled 
his thoughts intensely and vividly and now 
another , his fears, his acts, were still discon- 
nected as children’s arc. 

Confusedly under the stimulus of the need and 
possibility of co-operation and a combined life, 
Neolithic mankind was feeling out for guidance 
and knowledge. Men were becoming aware that 
personally they nccdedjprqtection and direction, 
cleansing from impurity, power beyond their 
own stnmgth. Confusedly in response to that 
demand, bold men, wise men, shrewd and cun- 
ning men were arising to become magicians^ 
priests, chiefs, and kings. They are not to be 
thought of as cheats or usurpers of power, nor 
the rest of mankind as their dupes. All men 
are mixed in their motives ; a hundred things 
move riK'H to seek ascendancy over other men, 
but not all such motives are base or bad. The 
magicians usually behev(‘d more or less in their 
own magic, the priests in their ceremonies, the 
chiefs in their right. The history of mankind 
henceforth is a history of more or less blind 
endeavours to conceive a common purpose in 
relation to which all men may live happily, and 
to create and develop a common consciousness 
and a common stock of knowledge which may 
serve and illuminate that purpose. In a vast 
variety of forms this appearance of kings and 
priests and magic men was happening all over 
the world under Neolithic conditions. Every- 
where mankind was seeking where knowledge 
and mastery and magic power might reside ; 
everywhere individual men were willing, hon- 
estly or dishonestly, to rule, to direct, or to be 
the magic beings who would reconcile the con- 
fusions of the community. 

In many ways the simplicity, directness, and 
detachment of a later Palaeolithic rock-painter 
appeal more to modem S3rmpathies than does 
the state of mind of these Neolithic men, full 
of the fear of some ancient Old Man who had 
developed into a tribal God, obsessed by ideas 
of sacriicial propitiation and magic murder. 
No doubt the reindeer hunter was a ruthless 
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a combative and paasaonate creature, 
but he killed for reasons we can still understand ; 
N'eolithic man, under the sway of talk and a 
confused thought process, killed on theory, he 
killed for monstrous and now incredible ideas, 
he killed those he loved through fear and under 
direction. Those Neolithic men not only made 
human sacrifices at^. seedtime ; there is every 
reason to suppose they sacrificed wives and 
slaves at the burial of their chieftains ; they 
killed men, women, and children whenever they 
were under adversity and thought the gods were 
athirst. They practised infanticide.^ All these 
things passed on into the Bronze Age. 

Hitherto a social consciousness had been 
asleep and not even dreaming in human history. 
Before it awakened it produced nightmares. 

Away beyond the dawn of history, 3,oco or 
4,000 years ago, one thinks of the Wiltshire 

1 Bateman, Icn Years' Viggtttg in Celtic and Saxon 
Gravehills, quoted by Lord Avebury in Prehtsiortc ‘ 
Times, -p: 176. 
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uplands in the twilight of a midsummer day's 
morning, The torches pale in thd growing light. 
One has a dim apprehension of a procession 
through the avenue of stone, of priests, perhaps 
fantastically dressed with skins and horns and 
horrible painted masks — not the robed and 
bearded dignitaries our artists represent the 
Druids to have been — of chiefs in skins adorned 
with necklaces of t&th and bearing spears and 
axes, their great heads of hair held up with pins 
of bone, of women in skins or flaxen robes, of 
a great peering crowd of shock-headed men and 
naked children. They have assembled from 
many distant places ; the ground between the 
avenues and Silbury Hill is dotted with their 
encampments. A certain festive cheerfulness 
prevails. And amidst the throng march the 
appointed human victims, submissive, helpless, 
staring towards the distant smoking altar at 
which they are to die. ... To that had life 
progressed 3,000 or 4,000 years ago from its 
starting-place in the slime of the tidal beaches* 


XIII 

THE RAGES OF MANKIND 


§ I 

I T is necessary now to discuss very 
plainly what is meant by a phrase, used 
often very carelessly, “ The Races of 
Mankind." 

It must be evident from what has already 
Is Mankind explained in Chapter III that 

still different inan^ so widely spread and subjected 
tiating? therefore to great differences of 
climate, consuming very different food in 
different regions, attacked by dif erent enemies, 
must always have been undergoing consider- 
able locaj, mo^ cation and differentiation. 
Man, like every other species of living thing, 
has constantly been tending to differentiate 
into severaj^pecies ; wherever a body of men 
has been cut off, in islands or oceans or by 
deserts or mountains, from the rest of humanity, 
it must have begun very soon to develop special 
characteristics, specially adapted to the local 
conditions. But, on the other hand, man is 
usually a wandering and enterprising animal, 

, ' for whom there eiist few insurmountable 


barriers. Men imitate men, fight and conquer 
them, interbreed, one people with another* 
Concurrently for thousands of years there have 
been two sets of forces at work, (me tending to 
separate men into a multitude of local varieties, 
and another to remix and blend these varieties 
together before a separate species has been 
established. 

These two sets of forces may have fluctuated 
in this relative effect in the past. Palaeolithic 
ihan, for instance, may have been more of a 
wanderer, he may have drifted about over a 
much greater area, than lafSr Neolitljjjp man ; 
he was less fixed to any sort of hgme or lair,. -I 
he was tied by fewer possessions. Being a 
hunter, he w|i$ obliged to follow the migrations 
of his ordinary A few bad seasons may 

have shifted him hundreds of miles. He may ' 
therefore have mixed very widely and developed 
few varieties over the greater part of the world. \ 

The appearance of agrii^Ure tended to tie 
those communities of man|md that took it up 
to the region fn which it wis n^get conveniently 
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BUSH WOMAN FROM NEAR THE LOWER 
ORANGE RIVER. 


carried on, and so to favour differentiation. 
Mixing or differentiation are not dependent upon 
a higher or lower stage of civilization ; many 
savage tribes wander now for hundreds of 
miles ; many English villagers in the eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, had never been 
more than eight or ten miles from their villages, 
they nor their fathers nor grandfathers before 
, them. Hunting peoples often have enormous 
range. The Labrador countiy, for instance, is 
‘ inhabited by a few thousand Indians,^ who 
follow the one great herd of caribou as it 
wanders yearly north and then south again in 
pursuit of food. This mere handful of people 
covers a territory as large as France. 

It carries out this suggestion, that Palaeolithic 
man ranged widely and was distributed thinly 
indeed, but uniformly, throughout the world, that 
the Palaeolithic remains we find are everywhere 
astonishingly unitom. To quote Sir JoJin 
Evans,® “The implements in distant lands are 
f so identical in torn and'l:h£rracfeFTvIth the 
I British ^ecimens'^hat they might have been 
manufactured by the same hands. . . . On the 
banks of the Nile, many hundreds of feet above 
its present level, implements, of the European 
types have been discovered ; while in Somali- 
land, in M ancient river- valley at a great eleva- 
tion aboiljB the sea, Sir H. W. Seton-Karr has 
collected a large number of implements formed 

* Cabot in Labrador, by Grenfell and others. Mac- 
millan, New Y<)rk. 

* Quoted in Ency, BriL, vol. ix. p. 850. 
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of flint and quartzite, which, judging from 
form and character, might have bpen dug out 
of the drift- deposits of the Somme and |Jie 
Seine, the Thames or the ancient Solent.” 

Phases of spreading and intermixture have^ 
probably alternated with phases of settlement) 
and specialization in the history of mankind./ 
But up to a few hundred years ago it is probabk^ 
that since the days, of the Palaeolithic Age 
least mankin4.has p;i_tho whole been 
tiating[ The species has difcrciitiatcd in thaif 
pcncul into a very great number of varieties, 
many of which have re blended with, others, 
which have spread and undergone further 
diferentiation or become extinct Wherever 
there has been a strongly marked local difference 
of conditions and a check upon intermixture, 
there one is almost obliged to assume a variety 
of mankind must have appeared. Of such local 
varieties there mast have been a great multitude- 

In one remote corner of the world, Ta^;^ma, ^ 
a little cut-off population of p^ple remained ml 
the early Paleolithic stage until the disco very J 
of that island by the Dutch in 1642. They arc 
now, unhappily, extinct The last Tasmanian J 
died in 1877. They may have been cut off from 1 
the rest of mankind for 15,000 or 2o/>oo or’ I 
25,000 years. 

But ambng %e numerous ob^Jsudes and in- 
terruptionas to intermixture th have bccft 
certain nmin ba^jers, such as the Atlantic 
Ocean, file highlands, oil^;e higher, aitdlkhe/ 
now vanished seas of Cl^tral Asia and th^ 
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hko, winch luu’c ml oil f^roups ot 

vaiu'tios fioni othci f^ical f^roiips of v.inetics 
()\<'i lon^^ p('Uods of liiiK' 'IIk'm' s(‘paralcd 
^^H*ouj)s (»f \ .n'U'tU's (kwrlijpc'd \(H'y early (ertain 
1)10. id ri'scinblaTU es and diili'n'iu es. Most of 
Ihe \Mi K'lK's of men in ll.isteiii Nsiaaiid AiiieiK'a, 
but not all, lia\e now this in (onnnon, that 
lh('\' have \ellowTsh bull skins, stiai^ht bl.n k 
hail, and often hi^di (h((k-boiu‘s Most of tlu* 
nati\(‘ pi'oj'les of Afru <i south of the ^.ihaia, 
but not all, h.iV(' black or blackish skins, Ihit 
nose s, line k h])s, .ind fn//v haii in Noith and 
^^c‘sl{'ln liniopc' a flic'.U niiinbcM of pc'opk's have 
iain r h.nr, bine eves, and ruddy c oiuph'Mons , 
ancl ,d)out the* Alc'ditcn i ancTin thc-ie is a ])re\'a- 
lenc c' of w hite-skiiined jieoples with dark ey<‘s 
<nul blac k h.nr. 'J he black hair of many of thc'se 
daik whites is straight, but neven' so strcnig 
ancl w^avc‘lc‘ss as the* h.ur of the* ycdlow peoples. 
It IS stiaightcr in the east than in the wc'st 
In Southern India we hnd biownish and darkei 
jR'opk's with stiai^^ht black hair In scattered 
isl.inds and m Pa[)U.i and New (iniiiea we find 
another scnic's of black and brownish ])eoples 
of a more lowdy tvpc' with fn/zy hair 

Hut it must be borne in mind that these arc 
very loose-fitting gc-neralizations. Some of the 
areas and isolatcal ]xk keds of mankind in the 
Asiatic area imiy have been undcT conditions 
more like those in the- E iropoan area ; some of 
the Afru an arc'as are c f a more Asiatic and less 
distinctivelv African type. We find a wavy- 
haired, fairish, hairy-skmnc^d rac^, the Amu, in 
Japan. Ihey are more like the Europeans in 


their i.iciai type than the siiiroinidmg yellow 
J.q- .iiiese d luy m.iy be a di dic'd patcdi of the 
white's or thc'y mav bc' a cpiitc* dislmct pc'ople 
Wetind jirnrntn e bkic k pc o])lt' in the' Andani.m 
Islands l.ir awav Irom A list i alia <ind far aw.iy 
Iron) Afiua 1 hesc aic' the- “Asiatic “ IK'- 
gioids 1 hc're is little cii no ])iool that all 
black pc'opk' dc'ruc' from one oiigm, but only 
that the y h,i\ c- hyc'd for yast pc-i lods nndc'i similai 
conditions. \\c' must not assume' that human 
bc'ings in thc' c'.istc'i n Asiatic area wt'H .dldil'er- 
cntiating in one- dirc'ction and ail the' human 
bc'ings 111 Afiic.i in anrithc'i '1 hc'ic' wc'U' gieat 
currc'iits oi tc'ndc'ncv, it is tnu', but tlu'rc* ware' 
also backwaters, c'cldic'S, adnuxtnrc'^, rc'adimx- 
tiirc's, and k'akagc's from onc' main aic'a to the 
otlu'r A coloured map of the world to shejw 
the I aces wxuild not pic'St'iit just four great aic'as 
of c'olour , it w'ould have to bc' dabbed over with 
a multitude' of tints and intermediate shade's, 
simple' here, mixed and ovc'i lapping thc'ic'. 

In the early Neolithic' Pc'nod in Europe- it 
may bo io,ooo or T2,ooo years ago or so — man 
was chi teren tilting all over the world, and he 
had already differentiated into a number of 
vanc'iic'S, but he has never differentiated into 
dillerent species. A “spc'cies,” we must re- 
member, in biological language is distinguished 
from a " variety " by the fact that varieties can 
interbreed, while species either do not do so or 
prcxluce offspring which, like muk's, are sterile. 
All mankind can interbreed freely, can learn to 
understand the same speech, can adapt itsedf to 
co-operation. And in the present age, man is 






pn)bjil)ly no longer 
undergoing dilftT- 
entiatioii at all 
Readniixtiire is 
now a far stronger 
force than differ- 
entiation ]\1 (' n 
iningl(‘ more and 
more Mankind 
fiom the view of 
a l)iologist 1 -, an 
animal s})eries m 
a stat(‘ of arrest(‘d 
differentiation and 
possible r c - 
admix 1 1 ll e 

2 

It is only in llie last liftv oj si\lv \’(\us lint 
the \'arieli('s of men eainc* to Ih‘ ugaided in this 
The Mam as a langh' ol diPereiUi.itions 

Races of ie('ently <iir('st(‘d or still in piogu'ss 
Mankind lime stiKk nts of man- 

kind, intlLii'iK (m 1, (onsiionsh oi inu oiiseioinl y. 
by th(‘ ‘-toiy ol No<ih and th<- \ik and his 
tliU'e sons, Shein, [f<Lin, <in(l |.i])h(t. vsiie 
ineluKHl to ( l assif \* nuai into IIikh' ot f oiii 
great r-nj-'s, and they \seie dis{)(;s«‘d to i(g<iid 
thes(' laees as ha\ang alw<ivs been -.ep.nate 
things, des( eruh'd lioni oiiginall\ sej)<uat(' .in- 
C(‘slors Tin y ignoied tin' gre.it possibilities of 
blendi'd i.nc's ainl of s]X‘< nil loml isol.ilions and 
variations The classilic.ition h.is \aii(‘d ic»in 
sulercddy, but tln're has been lathei too nun h 
K'adiness to assunu' that mankind be ( oin- 

pletely diMsible into thiec' oi foin mam gionps. 
lithnologists (studi'iits ol ]a<t) ha\( i.illeii into 
grievous dis|)ut<'s about a ninltitudi' ol ininoi 
peo[des, as to whethei they nnck ol this oi that 
paimary one oi '' mixed, ’ oi strayed (a.il\ 
forms, Ol wind not Ihit all ia(<'s are moK oi 
less mi_\ed There an', no doubt, foui main 
groups, but e.n h is a mist (-Ikmy . and llnie aie 
littk' gronjis that will not go into .m\' of tin* 
four mam dn'isions. 

Subjis t to these n'sei \ at ions, wlnai it is 
cleatly understood th.it when w(' speak of these 
mam duisions we mean not simple and ]mre 
races, but gioups of laees, then they have a 
certain eonva'iiieru'c' in dist iission ()\ei the 
European and Meditenanean area and Western 
0 
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A s 1 .1 then' are, 
and havi* hc'i'ii (or 
ni a n y thousand 
V (' a r s, w' h 1 t (' 
p (' o p 1 e s, t h (' 
( U'C^S] \NS, sub- 
(h\ided into twt) 
o r tin e (' suh- 
d 1 \' 1 s 1 o 11 s, the 
noiihern blonds, 
an alkgi'd mtei 
m di.it (' r .1 c (' 
about whk h in.my 
authoiilies a i e 
doubtful, and th(' 
s o ii t h e I n dai k 
whites o\('i I'kisti'in \sni .md AmeiKii a 
se( ond gionp of i.ues prt'N.iil. the M( iNC.o- 
ii\Ns. g< nciallv will) yellow skins, sfiaight 
hl.K k ban, and stnnly bodii s , o\ei Aim a 
the Nhcdiol and m thi' u'gion of Ails- 
ti.iha .md New ('iiime.i thi‘ bl.nk, sc]ii.it, 
])rinnti \ (' Ai siK \ i oii)s '1 he-.(' .in* « omaaiienl 
t<'inis, piovidi'd the student be.iis m mind that 
they .ire not ex.K llv di tined teims 'klii'y 
i('pr('S(nt only the ( ommon < h.n .n teristii's of 
(citam in.im gionp^ of i.nis, the v leave out 
a nuinhei oi litlh ]:»eoples who Ix'long propi'ily 
to none ol th(‘s(‘ duisioiis, and they disiegaul 
the p(ip('tiial iiiixmg wliere the m.un gioiips 
o\'<‘l kip 

d 

W hi thei the ( .nil .isi.m i.n e is to be divaded 
into two Ol tlnei' main '-iibdiyasions dej>ends 
Was there ( kissiiii atoi y value to be 

an Alpine .dt.nlnd to (irt.im (lllleH'iues in 
Race? the ski 1( ton .md ]).n tn iilai ly to the 

sh.ipe of the skull '1 he student in Ills fuithi'i 
le.idmg will nii'el with (onstaul referemes 
to lound skiilli d (Pa ai hveejihalii ) and long- 
skulled peo])lis (I 'ohi hiK eplialu ) No skull 
looked at fiom above is eomjiletely round, 
blit some skulls (the doln boi i plialu ) are murh 
mole oblong than otbeis, when the width of 
a skull is foui-lifths OI more than its iengtli 
from hack to front, that skull is railed hraehy- 
tephahe , when the' width is less than four 
tifths of till' length, the skull is dolichoeephalit. 
While' SOUK ethnologists regaid the' dilfc'reuce 
between hiachycejihaly and dohchocephaly as a 





difference of quite primary importance, another 
school — which the writer^' must confess has 
entirely captured his convictions — dismisses 
this as a quite secondary distinction. It 
seems probable that the skull shapes of a people 
may under special circumstances vary in com- 
paratively few generations.^ We do not know 
what influences alter the shape of the skull, just 
as we do not know why people of British descent 
in the Darling region of Ausifalia (“ Corn- 

' ThS* skull shape of the Ix)mbards, says Flinders 
Petrie, changed from dolichocephalic to brachycephalic 
in a few hundred years. See his Huxley Lecture for 
1906, MigraHons, published by the Anthropological 
Insitiule. Ripley is the great authority on the other 
side. ’ 


stalks ") grow exceptionally tall, or n^y in 
New. England their Jaw-bones seem to become 
slighter and their teeth in consequence rather 
crowded. Even in Neolithic times , dolicho- 
cephalic and brachycephalic skulls are found 
4n the same group of remainsAid often buried 
together, and that is true of ihost peoples to-day. 
Some peoples, such 1 ^ the mountain people ^f 
Central Europe, have more brachycephalic in- 
dividuals per cent, than others ; some, as the 
Scandinavians, are more prevalently dolicho- 
cephalic. In Neolithic Britain and in Scandi- 
navia the earliest barrows (= tomb mounds) at% 
long sgrave-shaped barrows and the late ones 
round, and, the skulls found in the former afe 
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THE RACES 

usually <iolichocephalic and in the latter most 
frequently brachycephalic. This points per- 
ha^ to a succession of races in Western Europe 
in tile Neolithic Period (see Chapter XLV), but 
it may also point to changes of diet, habit, or 
climate. 

But it is this study of skull shapes which has 
led many ethnologists to divide the Caucasian 
race, not as it was divided by Huxley, into 
two, the northern blonds and the Mediter- 
ranean and N orth African dark wh i^cs or brunets, 
but into three. They split his blonds into two 
classes. They distinguish a northern European 
type, blond and dolichocephalic, the Nordic; a 
Mediterranean or Iberian race, Huxley’s dark 
whites, which is dark-haired and dolicho- 
cephalic, and between these two they descry this 
third race, their brachycephalic race, the Alpine 
race. The opposite school would treat the 
alleged Alpine race simply as a number of 
local brachycephalic varieties of Nordic or 
Iberian peoples. 1 he Iberian peoples were the 
Neolithic people of the long barrows, and seem 
at first to have pervaded most of Europe and 
Western Asia. 


OF MANKIND 

This Mediterranean or Iberian race certainly 
had a wider range in early times, and was a less 
specialized and distinctive race than 
the Nordic. It is very hard to 
define its southward boundaries from 
the Negro, or to mark off its early traces in 
Central Asia from those of early Dravidians or 
Mongolians. Wilfred Scawen TBlunt * says that 
Huxley " had long suspected a common origin 
of the Egyptians and the Dravidians of India, 
perhaps a long belt of brown-skinned men from 
India to Spain in very early days." Across 
France and Great Britain these dark-white 
Iberian or Mediterranean people were ousted by 
a round-barrow-making ‘"Alpine" or Alpine- 
Nordic racp, and the dawn of history in 
Europe sees them being pressed westward and, 
southward everywhere by thtf expansion of the 
fairer northern peoples. 

It is possible that this " belt " of Huxley's 
of dark-white and brown-skinned men, this race 
of brunet-brown folk, ultimately spread even 
further ,than India ; that they reached to the 
1 My Diaries, under date of July 23, 1894, 
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shore# of the Pacific, and that they were every- many or all of the following odd practices : 
where the original possessors of the Neolithic (i) circumcision, (2) the very queer custom 
cultureandthebeginnersof what we call civiliza- of sending the father to bed when a child is 
tion. The Nordic and the Mongolian peoples born, known as the couvade, (3) the practice 
may have been but north-western and north- of massage, (4) the making of mummies, (5) 
eastern branches from this more fundamental megalithic monuments ^ {e,g, Stonehenge), (6) 
stem. Or the Nordic race may have been a artificial deformation of the heads of the young 
branch, while the Mongolian, like the Negro, by-^- bandages, (7) tattooing, (8) religious as- 
may have been another equal and distinct stem sociation of the sun and the serpent, and (9) the 
with which the brunet-browns met and mingled use of the symbol known as the swastika (see 
in South China. figure) for good luck. (The swastika is found 

At some period in human history (see Elliot in Palaeolithic bone drawings.) Elliot Smith 
Smith's Migrations of Early Culture) there seems' traces these practices sort of constellation 
to have been a primitive Neolithic culture vftry all over this great Meditcrranean-India Ocean- 
widely distributed in the world which had a Pacific area. Where one occurs, most of the 
group of features so curious and so unlikely others occur. But this constellation of practices 
to have been independently developed in does not crop up in the primitive homes of 
different regions of the earth, , as to compel NordicorMongolianpeoples, nor do they extend 
us to believe that it was in effect one culture, southward much beyond equatorial' Africa. 
It reached through all the regions inhabited For thousands of years, from 15,000 to 1,000 
by the brunet Mediterranean race, and beyond b.c., such a heliolithic Neolithic culture and its 
through India, Further India, up the Pacific brownish possessors may have been oozing round 
coast of Chink, and it spread at Jifet (litross the world through the warmer regions of the 
the Pacific and to Mexico and Peru. It was world. And its region of origin may have been, 
a coasUl culture not reaching deeply inland, as Elliot Smith suggests^ the Mediterranean and 
(Here again we cover the ground of Huxley’s North-African region. It must have been 
" belt of brown-skinned men,” and extend it spreading up the Pacific Coast and across the 
far to the east across the stepping-stones of island stepping-stones to America, long after 
Polynesia. Ihet’e are, we may%ote, some very it had been forgotten in its areas of origin, 
striking resemblances between early Japanese But the reader must bear in mind that all 
pottery and so forth and similar Peruvian this is still highly speculative matter. 

productions.) This peculiar culture, which , Mepafithic monuments have been made quite 
Elliot Smith calls the /rm'oWAlC culture, included recently by primitive Indian peoples. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF MANKIND 


§ I 

I T is improbable that there was ever such 
a thing as a common human language. 
Wc know nothing of the language of 
Palaeolithic man ; wc do not even know whether 
Palaeolithic man talked freely. 

No one know that PalcTolithic man 

Primitive had a keen sense' of form and atti- 
Language. because of his drawings , and 

it has been suggested that he communicated 
his ideas very largely by gesture. Probably 
sucji words as the earlier men used were 
largely cries of alarm or passion or names for 
concret^fthings, and in many cases they were 
probably imitative sounds made by or asso- 
ciated with the things named. ^ 

The first languages were probably small collec- 
tions of such words ; they consisted of interjec- 
tions and nouns. Probably the nouns were said 
in different intonations to convey different 
meanings. If Palieolithic man had a word for 
“horse” or “bear,” he probably showed by 
tone or gesture whether he meant ” bear is com- 
ing,” ” bear is going,” ”bcar is to be hunted,” 
” dead bear,” “ bear has bi'en here,” “ bear did 
this,” and so on. Only very slowly did the 
human mind develop methods of indicating 
action and relationship in a formal manner. 
Modern languages contain many thousands of 
words, but the earlier languages cguld have 
consisted only of a few hundred. It is said 
that even modern European peasants can get 
along with something less than a thousand 
words, and it is quite conceivable that so late 
as the Early Neolithic Period that was the limit 
of the available vocabulary. Probably men did 
not indulge in those days in conversation or 
description. F or narrative purposes they danced 
and acted rather than told. I'hey had no method 
of counting beyond a method of indicating two 
by a dual nun^er, and some way of expressing 
many. The growth of speech was at first a 
, * Sir Arthur Evans suggests that in America sign- 
l^tnguage axQse before speech, because the sign- language 
is Common to all Indians in North America, whereas 
the languages are different. See his Anthropology and 
the Classics,— Q, M, 


very slow process indeed, and grammatical 
forms and the expression of abstract ideas may 
have cornc very late in human history, perhaps 
only 400 or 500 generations ago. 

§ 2 

The students of languages (philologist.s) tell 
us that th(‘y are unable to trace with certainty 
any common features in all the 
languages of mankind. They can- 
not even find any elements common 
to all the Caucasian languages. They find 
over great a^eas groups of languages which 
have similar root words and similar ways of 
expressing the same idea, but then they find 
in other areas, languages which appear to be 
dissimilar down to their fundamental struc- 
ture."i(|f«Bia8r express action and relation by 
entirely ‘dissimilar devices, and have an alto- 
gether different grammatical s(S|ieme.* One 
great group of languages, for example,, now 
covers nearly all Europe and stretches out to 
India; it includes English, French, Germafi, 
Spanish, Italiaif, Greek, Russian, Armenian, 
Persian, and various Indian tongues. It is 
called the Indo-European or Aryan family. 
The same fundamental roots, the same gram- 
matical id(*as, are traceable through all this 
family. Compare, for example, English father, 
mother , . Gothic fadar, moutar, German vater, 
mutter, Latin pater, mater, Greek pater, meter, 
French pere, m^re, Armenian hair, tnfiir, Sanscrit 
pitar, matar, etc., etc. In a similar manner tlie 
Aryan languages ring the changes on a great 
number of fundamental words,/ in Jthe Germanic 
languages becoming in Latin, and so on. They 
follow a law of variation called Grimm'a Law.^ 
These languages are not different things, they 
are variations of one thing. The people whp 
use these languages think in the same way. 

At one time in fhe remote past, ii\ the Neo- 
lithic Age, that is to say, .6,000 * years or more 

a See* article ** Grammar '' iiT the Bncychpadia , 
Brttanmca. , ' 

a Sir H. H Jol^ton gives this estimate in his Corn- 
par alive Study of ^ Bmite and Semi^Baniu j^angkagas, ] 
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ago, there may have been one simple original 
speech from which all these Aryan languages 
have differentiated Somewhere between Cen- 
tral Europ^^nd Western Asl^ thei^^ have 
' Wandered a number df tribes sufficiently inter- 
mingled to develop and use one tongue. It 
is convenient here to call them the Aryan 
peoples. Sir H. H. Johnston has called them 
“Aryan Russians.'" They belonged mostly to 
the Caucasian gtoup of races and to the blond 
and nofithem subdivision of the group, to the 
Nordic race that is. 

Here one must sound a note of warning. 
There was a time when the philologists were 
d&po^d to confuse lai^uages and races, ^nd 
to ittppose that people who once all spoke the 
same tongue must be all of the same blood. 
That, however, is not the case^ as Ihe reader 
will h^derstand if he will think of the negroes 
of tbe iUtiltcd States who now ^1 speak English, 
or of* the Irish,, who — except for purposes of 
political demonstration— no longer ^ak the 
old Erse language but English, of the Cornish 
people, who hav^ lost their ancfeiut Celtic speech. 
But what a common language does do, is to show 
th^fj;a common intercourse has existed, and the 
possibility of intermixture ; and if it doe^j^n^ot 
point to a common origin, it points at leaisl^ to 
a common future, ' ^ t ^ 

But even this original Aryan lamgi^e, ^hich 
was a spc^di speech perhaps 4,000 or 3,<K|0 B.c,, 
no means a pfimofdid language or the 
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OF THAT RACE {GREEK). 

language of a savage race*; Its speakers were 
in or past the Neolithiclrtage of civilization. 
It had grammatical forms and verbal devices 
of some complexity. The vanished methods of 
expression of the later Palaeolithic peoples, of 
the Azilians, or of the early Neolithic kitchen- 
midden people for instance, were probably much 
simpler than the most elementary form of Aryan. 

Probably the Aryan group of languages be- 
came distinct in a wide region of which the 
Danube, Dnieper, Don, and Volga were the main 
rivers, a region that extended eastward beyond 
the Ural mountains north of the Caspian Sea. 
The area over whith the Aryan speakers roamed 
probably did not for a long time reach to the 
Atlantic* or to the south of the Black Sea 
beyond Asia Minor. There was no effectual 
separation of Europe from Asia then at the 
Bosphorus.^ The DanubAewed eastward to a 
great sea that extended across the Volga regidh 
of South-eastern Russia right into Turkestan, 
and included the Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas 
of to-day. Perhaps it sent out arms to the 
Arctic Ocean. It must have been a pretty 
effective barrier between the Ary^n 'speakers 
and-fthe people in North-eastep Asia. South 
of sea stretched a continuous shore from 
the Balkans to Afghanistan. ‘ Ncuth-west of it 
a region of stamps and lagoons reached to the 
Baltic. 

I ^ox4<n:d. 

* Ratsel (quoted lathe Bney, Brit., art. ** Caepiau ") 
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§ 3 

Next to Aryan, philologists distinguish another 
group of languages which seem to have been 
made quite separately from the 
The Semitic languages, the Semitic. He- 

^ brew and Arabic are kindred, but 
they seem to have even a different set of 
root words from the Aryan tongues ; they 
express their relationship in a different 

way ; the fundciimental ideas of their grammars 
are generally different. They were in all prob- 
ability made by human communities quite out 
of touch with the Aryans, separately and inde- 
pendently. Hebrew, Arabic, Abyssinian, ancient 
Assyrian, ancient Phoenician, and a , number of 
associated tongues are put togetSbt^herefore, 
as being derived from a second , pHmary lan- 
guage, which is called the Semitic. , I^vthe \ ery 
beginnings of recorded history we »na Aryan- 
speaking peoples and Semitic-speafting peoples^, 
carrying on the liveliesi intercourse of war and 
trade round and about the eastern end of the 


Mediterranean, but the fundamental differences 
of the primary Aryan and primary SeiUitic 
languages oblige us to believe that in early 
Neolithic times, before the historical period,^ 
there must for thousands of years have been 
an almost complete separation of the Aryan- 
speaking and the Semitic-speaking peoples. 
The latter seeiffi to have lived either in South 
Arabia or in North-east Africa. In tflb opening 
centuries of the Neolithic Age the original 
Aryan speakers and the original Semitic speakers 
were probably living, so to speak, in different 
worlds with a minimum of intercourse. Racially, 
it would seem, they had a remote comAion 
origin ; both Aryan speakers and Semites arc 
classed as Caucasians ; but while the original 
Aryan speakers seem to have been of Nordic 
race, the original Scftiites were rather of the 
Mediterranean type. 


§ 4 

Philologists speak with less unanimity of a 
third group d! languages, the Ha^itic, which 
some declare to be distinct 
The Hamitic others allied to, the Semitic* 

. The weight of opinion inclines now 
towards the idea of some primordial connectibti ^ 
of these two groups. The Hamitic group 
is certainly a much wider and more various 
language group than the Semitic or*, the 
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and the Semitic tongues are more of a family, Suez, they may^ on the other hand, have been 
have more of a common likeness, than the Aryan, joined by way of Arabia and Abyssinia. 

The Semitic languages may have ariseij as some These Hamitic languages may have radiated 
specialized proto-Hamitic group, just A the birds from a centre on the African coast of the Medi- 
arose from a special group of reptiles (Chap. IV.). terranean, and they may have extended over 
It is a* tempting speculation, but one for which the then existing land connections very widely 
there is really no basis of justifying fact, to into Western Europe. 

suppose that the rude primordial ancestor group All these three great groups of languages, it 
of the Aryan tongues branched off from the may be noted, the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic, 
proto-Hamitic speech forms at some still earlier have one feature in common which they do- 
date than the separation and specialization of not share with any other language, and that 
Semitic. The Hamitic speakers to-day, like the is grammat^l gender ; but whether that has. 
Semitic speakers, are mainly of the Mediterranean much weight as evidence of a remote common 
Caucasian race. Among the Hamitic languages origin of Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic, is a 
are the ancient Egyptian and Coptic, the Berber question foi the philologist rather than for the 
languages (of the mountain people of North general student. It does not affect the clear 
Africa, the Masked Tuaregs, and other such evidence of a very long and very ancient pre- 
peoples), and what are called the Ethiopic group historic separation of the speakers of these three 
of African languages in Eastern Africa, including diverse groups of tongues, 
the speech of the Gallas and the Somalis. The Ihe bulk of the Semitic and Hamitic-speaking 

general grouping of these various tongues sug- peoples are put by etlmologists with the Aryans 

gests that they originated over some great area among Caucasian group of races. They are 

to the west, as the primitive Semitic may have white.'* ' 
arisen to the east, of the Red Sea divide. That 

divide was probably much more effective in § 5 

Pleistocene times; .the sea extended across to Across to the north-east of the Aryan and 
the west of the Isthmus of Suez, and a great Semitic ai’eas there must once have spread a 
part of Lower Egypt was under water. Long further distinct language system 

before the dawn of history, however, Asia and Altaic whicl;^ is now represented by a group 

Af)^ca had joined at Suez, and these two Ian- of languages known as the TuHan 

gtf%e systems were in contact in thatwegion. ian, or Ural-altaic group. This includes the 
And if Asia and Africa were separated then at Lappish of Lapland and the Samoyed speech 
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of Siberia, the Finnish language, Magyar, 
Turkish or Tartar, Manchu and Mongol ; it 
has not as a group been so exhaustively 
studied by European philologists, and there 
is insufficient evidence yet whether it does or 
does not include the Korean and Japanese 
languages. (A Japanese writer, Mr. K. Hirai. 
has attempted to show that Japanese and 
Aryan may have had a common parent 
tongue.^) 

§ 6 

A fifth region of language formation was 
South-eastern Asia, where there still prevails a 
group of languag(‘S consisting of 
monosyllables without any inflec- 
tions, in which the tone used in 
uttering a word determines its meaning. Thus 
may be called the Chinese or Monosyllabic 
group, and it includes Chinese, Burmese, 
Siamese, and Tibetan. The difference between 
any of these Chinese tongues and the more 
western language is profound. In the Pekinese 
form of Chinese there arc only about 420 pri- 
mary monosyllables, and consequently each of 
these has to do duty for a great number of 
things, and the different meanings are indicated 
either by the context 
or by saying the word 
in a distinctive tone. 

The relations of these 
words to each other 
are expressed bv quite 
different methods from 
the Aryan methods ; 

Chinese grammar is a 
thing different in 
nature from English 
grammar ; it is a sepa- 
rate and different in- 
vention. Many writers 
declare there is no 
Chinese grammar at 
all, and that is true if 
we mean by grammar 
anything in the Euro- 
j>ean sense of inflec- 
tions and concords. 

Conscqhently any such 

* Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, article Japan." 


thing as a litcr^ translation from Chinese into 
Enghsh is an impdSsibility. ^ The very method 
of the thought is different.^ Their philosophy 
remains still largely a sealed book to the Euro- 
pean on this account and vice versa, because 
of the different nature of the expressions, 

§ 7 

In addition the following other greatianguage 
families are distinguished by the philologist. All 
the Amcricaii-Indian languages, 
gua^eCroilps. varynvidely among them- 

selves, are separable fiom any Old 
World group. Here we may lump them to- 
gether not so much as a family as a miscellany,® 

' 1 here is one great group of languages in 
Africa, from a little way north of the equator, 
to its southern extremity, the Bantu, and 
in addition a complex of otlicr languages 
across the centre of the continent about which 
we will not trouble here.* There arc also two 

a The four characters indicating " Affairs query im 
pcrative old," placed in that order, for example, repre- 
sent " Why walk in the ancient ways ? " The Chinaman 
gives the bare cores of his meaning , the Englishman 
gets to it by a bold metaphor. He may be talking >of 
conscrvati.sm in cooking or m book-binding, but ho 
will say " Why walk in the ancient ways } " Mr ' 
Arthur Waley, in the in- 
teresting essay on Chinese 
thought and poetry which 
precedes his book, 

C hincse Poems (Constable, 
1918), makes it clear how 
in the.se lield.s Chinese 
thought IS kept practical 
and restuc-ted by the 
hrnitations upon metaphor 
the linguistic structure of 
Chinese imposes. See also 
Hirst, Ancient History of 
China, ch, vii. 

® See Earrand, The 
American Nation, and E. 
S Psiync, History of the New 
World called 4merioa, and 
note footnote to § i of 
this chapter 
* These arc discussed 
compactly, but with very 
special knowledge, by Sir 
Harry Johnston in his 
little book on 7 he Opening 
up of A frica, in the Home 
University Library. The 
student who finds thii 
subject of philological his- 
tory interesting, should 
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pr6baWi5? separate groups, the Draviuian in 
South India, and the Malay-Polynesian 
stretched over Poli^esia, and also now including 
Indian tongues. 

Now it seems reasonable to conclude from 
these fundamental differences that about the 
time when men were passing from the Palaeo- 
lithic to Neolithic conditions, and beginning to 
"form rather larger communities than the family 


herd, when they were beginning to tell each 
other long stories and argue and exchange ideas, 
human beings were distributed about the world 
in a number of areas which communicated very 
little with cath other. They were separated by 
oceans, seas, thick forests, deserts or mountains 
from one another. There may have been in 
tlmt remote time, it may be 10,000 years ago or 
more, Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic,, Turanian, 

read the introduction to the same writer's Compara- 
of the Bantu and Sami^Bantu lAtngvagss, 


American, and Chinese-speaking tribes and 
families, wandering over Ineir several areas of 
hunting and pasture, all at very much ||ie same 
stagiiof culture, and eachdeveloping itsiinguistic 
instrument in its own way. Probably each of 
these original tribes was not more numerous 
altogether than the Indians in Hudson's Bay 
Territory to-day. Agriculture was barely be- 
ginning, and until agriculture a denser 

population possible men may have 
been almost as rare as the great apes 
have always been. 

In addition to these early Neo- 
lithic tribes, there must have been 
various varieties of still more primi- 
tive forest folk in Africa and in India. 
Central Africa, from the Upper Nile, 
was then a vast forest, impenetrable 
to ordinary human life, a forest of 
which the Congo forests of to-day 
are the last shrunken remains. 

Possibly the spread of men of a 
race higher than primitive Austra- 
loids into the East Indies,^ an# the 
development of the languages of the • 
Malay-Polynesian type came later 
in time than the origination of these 
other language groups. 

The language divisions of the 
philologis<p do tally, it is manifest, 
in a broad sort of way with the 
main race classes of the ethnolo- 
gist, and l^ey carry out the «amc 
idea of age-long separations between 
great divisions of mankind. In the 
Glacial Age, ice, or at least a, climate 
too severe for the free spreading of 
peoples, extended from the north 
pole into Central Europe and across . 
Russia and Siber^^to the great table- 
lands^^ Central Asia. After the last Glacial 
Age, this cold north mitigated its severities very 
slowly, and was •^or long without any other 
population than the wandering hunters who 
spread eastward and across Behiing Straits. 
North and Central Europe an 4 Asia did not 
become sufficiently temperate ||jr agriculture 
until quite recent times, times that is within 

^ The Polynesians appw to be a later eastward 
extension of the dark whites or brown peoples. See 
again § 4:^ Phap.^ xiii. 
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tli 6 litnit of I2,o0c|ipr possibly ,000 years, 
and a dense forest period intervened between 
the Hge of the hunter and the agricultural 
clearings. 

This forest period was also a very wet period. 
It has been called the Pluvial or Lacustrine Age ; 
the rain of pond period. It has to be remem- 
bered that the outlines of the land of the world 
have chariifed greatly even in the last hundred 
centuries. Across European Russia, from the 
Baltic to the Caspian Sea, as the 
ice receded there certainly spread 
much water and many impassable 
swamps ; the Caspian Sea and the 
Sea of Aral and parts of the Desert 
of Turkestan, are the vestiges of a 
great extent of sea that reached 
far up to the Volga Valley and sent 
an arm westward to join the Black 
Sea. Mountain barriers much 
higher than they are now, and the 
arm of the sea that is now the rc- 
^n of the Indus, completed the 
separation of the early Caucasian 
races from the Mongolians and the 
Dravidians, and made the broad 
racial differentiation of those groups 
possible. 

Again the blown-sand Desert of 
Sahara — it is not a #dricd-up sea, 
but a wind desert, and was once 
fertile and rich in life — becoming 
more and more dry and sandy, cut 
the Caucasians off from the sparse 
primitive Negro population in the 
central forest region of Africa. 

The Persian Gulf extended very 
far to the north of its present head, 
and combined with the Syrian 
desert to cut off the Semitic peoples 
from the eastern areas, while on the 
other hand the south of Arabia, 
mucli more fertile than It is now, 
may have reached across what is 
now the' Gulf* of Aden towards Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. The Mediterranean and Red Sea 
were probajily still joined at Suez. The Hima- 
layas and the higher and vaster massif of 
Central Asia and the northward extension of 
the Bay of Bengal up to the present Ganges 
Valley divided off the Dravidians ivom the Mon- 


golians, and the Gobi system of seas and lakes 
which presently became the Gobi desert, and 
the great system of mountain chains which 
follow one another across Asia from {he centre 
to the north-east, split the Mongolian races into 
the Chinese and the Ural-Altaic language groups. 

Behring Strait, when this came into existence, 
before or after the Pluvial Period, isolated the 
Amcr-Indians. 

These ancient separations must have remained 
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effectual well into Neolithic tin^. The harries 
between Africa, Asia, and Europe were lowered 
or bridged l?y that time, hv^t mixing had not^ 
gone far. The practical separatioii of the w^ 
from Dravi^ltan India and China contmued in- 
deed down ^ost into historic^ times ; hut the 
Semite, the |^amitc, and the Atyen were already 
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in close contact and vigorous reaction again in 
the vety dawn of history. 

We are not suggesting here, be it noted, that 
these ancient separations were absolute separa- 
tions, but that they were effectual enough at 
least to prevent any great intermixture of blood 
or any great intermixture of speech in those 
days of man's social beginnings. There was, 
nevertheless, some amount of meeting and ex- 
change even then, some drift of knowledge that 
spread the crude patterns* and use of various 
implements, and the seeds of a primitive agri- 
culture about the world. 

§ 8 

The fundamental tongues of these nine main 
language groups we have noted were not by 
Submerged means all the human speech 

and Lost beginnings of the Neolithic Age. 
Languages, j^^y have been other, and 

possibly many other, ineffective centres of 
speech which were afterwards overrun by the 
speakers of still surviving tongues, and of ele- 
mentary languages which faded out. We find 
strange little patches of speech still in the world 
which do not seem to be connected with any 
other language about them. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an exhaustive inquiry seems to affiliate 
these disconnected patches, seems to open out 
to us tantalizing glimpses of some simpler, 
wider, and more fundamental and universal 
form of human speech. One language group 
tiiat has been keenly discussed is the Basque 
^oup of dialects. The Basques live now on 
rate north and sou th^ slopes of the Pyrenees ; 
they number perhaps 600,000 altogether' in 
Europe, and to this day they are a very 
sturdy and independent-spirited people. Their 
language, as it exists to-day, is a fully de-^ 
veloped one. But it is developed upon lines 
absolutely different from those of the Aryan 
languages about it. Basque newspapers have 
been published in the Argentine and in the 
Upited States to supply groups of prosperous' 
emigrants. The earliest " French " settlers in 
jCanada were Basque, and Basque names are 
frequent among the French Canadians to this 
day. Ancient remains point to a much wider 
distribution of the Basque speech and people 
over ‘Spain. For a long time this Basque 
language was a profound perplexity to scholars, 


and its structural character led to the suggestion 
that it might be related^ to some Amer-Indian 
tongue. A. H. Keane, in Man Past and Present, 
assembles reasons for linking it — though re- 
motely — with the Berber language of North 
Africa, and through the Berber with the general 
body of Hamitic languages, but this relation- 
ship is questioned by other philologists. They 
find Basque more akin to certain similarly 
stranded vestiges of speech found in the Cau- 
casian Mountains, and they are disposed to 
regard it as a last surviving member, much 
changed and specialized, of a once very w idely 
extended group of pre-Hamitic languages, other- 
wise extinct, spoken chiefly by peoples of that 
iMediterranean race (round-barrow men) which 
once occupied most of \^'este^n and Southern 
Europe and Western Asia. 

It is quite possible that over \^estern and 
Southern Europe language groups extended 
10,000 years ago that have completely vanished 
before Ary?in tongues. Later on we shall note 
in passing the possibility of three lost language 
groups represented by (i) Ancient Cretan, 
Lydian, and the like (though these may have 
belonged, says Sir H. H. Johnston, to the 
“Basque — Caucasian — ^Dravidian (!) group"), 
(2) Sumerian, and (3) Elamite. The suggestion 
has been made — it is a mere guess — that ancient 
Sumerian may have been a linking language 
between the early Basque-Caucasian and early 
Mongolian groups. If this is true, then we have 
in this “Basque-Caucasian-Dravidian-Sumerian- 
Mongolian " group a still more ancient and more 
ancestral system of speech than the fundam.ental 
Hamitic. We have the speech of the “ helio- 
lithic " culture. 

The Hottentot langqage is said to have 
affinities with the Hamitic tongues, from which 
it is separated by the whole breadth of Bantu- 
speaking Central Africa. A Hottentot-like 
language with Bushman affinities is still spoken 
in equatorial East Africa, and this strengthens 
the idea that the whole of East Africa was once 
Hamitic-speaking. The Bantu languages and 
peoples spread, in comparatively recent times, 
from- some centre of origin in West Central 
Africa and cut off the Hottentots from the 
other Hamitic^ peoples. But it is at least 
equally probable that the Hottentot is a 
separate language group. 
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Among other remote and isolated little patches 
of languageare the Papnan speech of New Guinea 
and the native Australian. The now extinct 
Tasmanian language, is but little known. U hat 
we do know of it is in support of what we have 
guessed about the comparative speechlossncss 
of Palaeolithic man. 

We may quote a passage from Hutchinson’s 
Living Races of Mankind upon this matter — 

“ The language of the natives is iiTctrievably 
lost, only imperfect indications of its structure 
and a small propoi tion of its words having been 
preserved. In the absence of sibilants and some 
other features, their dialects resembled the 
Australian, but were of ruder, of less developed 
structure, and so imperfect that, according to 
Joseph Milligan, our best authority on the sub- 
ject, they observed no settled order or arrange- 
ment of words in the construction of their sen- 
tences, but conveyed in a supplementary fashion 
by tone, manner, and gesture those modifications 
of meaning which we express by mood, tense, 
number, etc. Abstract terms were rare ; for 


every variety of gum-tree or wattle^trce there 
was a name, but no word for tree ” in geneT^, 
nor for qualities such as hard, soft, warm, cold, 
long, short, round, etc. Anything hard was 
“ like a stone,” anything round ” like the 
moon,” and so on. usually suiting the action 
to the word and confirming by some sign the 
meaning to be understood.” 

§ 9 

In reading this chapter it is well to remember 
how laborious and difficult are the tasks of 
How Lan- <^'^^niparative philology, and how 
guages may necessary it is to understand the 
be related, qualifications and limitations that 
arc to be put upon its conclusions. The Aryan 
group of languages is much better understood 
than any other, for the simple reason that 
it has been more familiar and acc('ssible to 
European science. The other groups have been 
less thoroughly investigated, because so far they 
have not been studied exhaustively by men 
^accustomed to use them, and whose minds are 
set in the key of their structure. Even the 
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Seittlflo ian^iiagfts been approached at a 
disadi^antage because few Jews think in Hebrew. 
But time is fast approaching when Japanese, 
Chinese, Arabic, and Indian philologists will 
come to the rescue in thes^ matters, and gooi 
reason may be found for revising much that has 
been said above about the native American, 
Ural-Altaic, primitive Chinese, and Polynesian 
groups of tongues. 


The writer has mused himself by sketching 
a fanciful diagram of possible relationships of 
the various language groups, and he gives that 
here. It may be useful to the reader by holding 
together in his mind the broad classification 
here made, but he must remember that it 
is drawn without authority, as a mere sug- 
gestion of the possible course of linguistic 
evolution. 


Book III 

THE DAWN OF HI8T0BY 
XV 

THE ARYAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES IN 
PREHISTORIC TIMES 


§ I 

W E have spoken of the Aryan lan-^ 
guage as probably arising in the 
region of the Danube and South 
Russia and spreading from that region of origin. 
We say “ probably,*' because it is by no means 

The S read proved that that was the 

ing of the * centre ; there have been vast dis- 
cussions upon this point and wide 
’ divergences of opinion. We give 
the prevalent view. As it spread widely, Aryan 
began to differentiate into a number of sub- 
ordinate languages. To the west and south it 
encountered the Basque language, which was 
^en widely spread in Spain, and also possibly 
Various H ami tic Mediterranean languages. 

The Neolithic Mediterranean race, the Iberian 
race, was distributed over Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Spain, North Africa, South Italy, and^ 
in a more civilized state, Greece and Asia Minoi:, 
It was probably closely related to the Egyptian. 
To judge by its European vestiges it was a rather 
small human type, generally with an ovalsface 
and a long head. It buried its chiefs and im- 
portant people in megalithic chambers — 
made of big stones — covered over by great 
mounds of earth ; and these mounds of earth, 
being much longer than they are broad, are 
spol(6n of as the long barrows. These people 


sheltered at times in caves, and also buried some 
of their dead therein ; and from the traces of 
charred, broken, and cut human bones, including 
the bones of children, it is inferred that they 
were cannibals. These short dark Iberian tribes 
^(and the Basques also if they were a different 
race) were thrust back westward, and conquered 
and enslaved by slowly advancing waves of a 
taller and fairer Aryan-speaking people, coming 
southward and westward through Central 
Europe, who are spoken of as the Kelts. Only 
the Basque resisted the conquering Aryan 
speech. Gradually these 'Keltic-speakers made 
their wajrto the Atlantic, and all that now 
remains of the Iberians is mixed into the Keltic 
population. There is a certain sort of short 
dark Welshman, and certain types of Irishmen, 
who are probably Iberians by race . The modem 
Portuguese are also largely of Iberian blood. ^ 
The Kelts spoke a language, Keltic,^ which 
was also in its turn to differentiate into the 
language of Gaul, Welsh, Breton, Scotch Gaelic, 
Erse (the native Irish language), and other 
tongues. They buried the ashes of their chiefs 
and important people in round barrows. While 

1 ** The Keltic group of languages of which it has 
been said that they combined an Aryan vocabulary 
with a Berber (or Iberian) man^mar." Sir Harry 
Johnston. See also Sir John Rhys, TA# Pe&ph, 
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these Nordic Kelts were spreading westward, 
Other Nordic Aryan peoples were pressing down 
upon the dark white Mediterranean race in the 
Italian and Greek peninsulas, and developing 
the Latin and Greek groups of tongues. Certain 
other' Aryan tribes were drifting towards the 
Baltic and across into Scandinavia, speaking 
varieties of the Aryan which became ancient 
Norse — the parent of Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Icelandic — Gothic, and Low and 
High German. 

While the primitive Aryan speech was thus 
spreading and breaking up into daughter lan- 
guages to the west, it was also spreading and 
breaking up to the east. North of the Carpa- 
thians and the Black Sea, Aryan-speaking tribes 
were increasing and spreading and using a dis- 
tinctive dialect called Slavonian , from which came 
Russian, Serbian, Polish, Bulgarian, and other 
tongues ; other variations of Aryan distributed 
over Asia Minor and Persia were also being 
individualized as Armenian and Indo-Iranian, 
the parent of Sanscrit and Persian. In this 
book we have used the word Aryan for all this 
family of languages, but the term Indo-European 
is sometimes used for the entire family, and 
'"Aryan " itself restricted in a nan'ower sense 
to the Indo-Iranian speech.’ This Indo-Iranian 
speech was destined to split later into a number 
of languages, including Persian and Sanscrit, 
the latter being the language of certain tribes 
of fair-complexioned Aryan speakers who pushed 
eastward into India somewhen between 3,000 
and 1,000 B.c. and conquered dark Dravidian 
peoples who were then in possession of that land. 

§ 2 

What sort of life did these prehistoric Aryans 
Primitive Nordic Aryans who were 

an , the chief ancestors of most Euro- 
peans and most white Americans 
and European colonists of to-day, as well as 

‘ See Schrader (translated by Jevons), Prehistoric 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 404. But though 
the word Aryan was undoubjtedly in its original appli- 
cation the name only of the Indo-Iranian people, it has 
been used in modern discussion for more than half a 
eextiury in the wider sense. A word was badly wanted 
for that purpose, and " Aryan ” was taken ; failing 
“ Aryan '' we should be obliged to fall back on “ Indo- 
Oenuanic § ** or Indo-European," terms equally open 
to oh|oction aiii^gl|r and clumsy to employ. 


of the Armenians, Persians, and high-caste 
Hindus ’ - 

In answering that question we are able to 
resort to a new source of knowledge in addition 
to the dug-up remains and vestiges upon which 
we have had to rely in the case of Paljcolithic 
man. We have language. By careful study 
of the Aryan languages it has been found 
possible to deduce a number of conclusions 
about the life of these Aryan peoples 5,000 
or 4,000 years ago. All tlicsc languages have 
a common resemblance, as each, as we have 
already explained, rings the changes, upon a 
number of common roots. When we find the 
same root word running through all or most 
of these tongues, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the thing that root word signifies must 
have been known to the common ancestors. 
Of course, if they have exactly the same word in 
their languages, this may not be the case ; it 
may be the new name of a new thing or of a 
hew idea that has spread over the world quite 
recently. “Gas," for instance, is a word that 
was made by Van Helmont, a Dutch chemist ^ 
about 1625, and has spread into most civilized 
tongues, and “ tobacco “ again is.an American- 
Indian word which followed the introdu tion of 
smoking almost everywhere. But if the same 
word turns up in a number of languages, and 
if it follows the characteristic modifications of each 
language, wc may feel sure that it has been in 
that language, and .a part of that language, 
since the beginning, suffering the same changes 
with the rest of it. Wc know, for example, ^ 
that the words for waggon and wheel run in 
this fashion through the Aryan tongues, and 
so we are able to conclude that the primitive 
Aryans, the more purely Nordic Aryans, had 
waggons, though it would seem from the absence 
of any common roots for spokes, rim, or axle 
that their whpels were not wheelwright's wheels 
with spokes, but made of the trunks of trees 
shaped out with an axe between the ends. 

These primitive waggons were drawn by oxen. 
The primitive Aryans did not ride or drive 
horses ; they had very little to do with horsey. 
The Reindeer men were a horse-^^eople, but the 
Neolithic Aryans were a cow-people. \ They ate 
beef, not horse ; and after many ages they l^an 

s But these mfty have been an originally Semitic 
people who leamt an Aryan speedi. 
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tbiB xm of draught cattle . T hey reckoned wealth 
by cows. They wandered, following pasture, 
and ‘^trekking" their goods, as the South 
African Boers do, in ox-waggons, though of 
course their waggons were much clumsier than 
any to be found in the world to-day. They 
probably ranged over very wide areas. They 
were migratory, but not in the strict sense of the 
word “ nomadic " ; they moved in a slower, 
clumsier fashion than did the later, more speci- 
alized nomadic peoples. They were forest and 
parkland people without horses. They were 
developing a migratory life out of the more 
settled " forest clearing ” life of the earlier 
Neolithic period. Changes of climate which 
were replacing forest by pasture, and the acci- 
dental burning of forests by fire may have 
assisted this development. 

^^'hen these early ‘‘Aryans” came to big 
rivers or open water, they built boats, at first 
hollow tree trunks and then skin-covered frame- 
works of lighter wood. Before history bcgafl 
there was already some Aryan canoe -traffic across 
the British Channel and in the Baltic, and also 
among the Greek islands. But the Aryans, as 
we shall see later, were probably not the first 
peoples to take to the sea. 

We have already described the sort of home 
the primitive Aryan occupied and his household 
life, so far as the remains of the Swiss pile- 
dwellings enable us to describe these things. 
Mostly his houses were of too flimsy a sort, 
probably of wattle and mud, to have survived, 
and possibly he left them and trekked on for 
very slight reasons. The Aryan peoples burnt 
their dead, a custom they still preserve in India, 
but their predecessors, the long-barrow people, 
the Iberians, buried their dead in a sitting 
position. In some ancient Aryan burial mounds 
(round barrows) the urns containing the ashes 
of the departed arc shaped like houses, and these 
represent rounded huts with thatched roofs. 

The grazing of the primitive Aryan was far 
more important to him than his agriculture. 
At first he cultivated with a rough wooden hoe ; 
then, after he had found out the use of cattle for 
draught purposes, he began real ploughing with 
oxen, usirlfe at first a suitably bent tree bough 
as his plough. His first cultivation before that 
came about must have been rather in the form 
of garden patches near the house buildings than 


of fields. Most of the land his tribe occupied 
was common land on which the cattle grazed 
together. 

He never used stone for building houses until 
upon the very verge of history. Over Europe, 
wherever the glaciers of the Ice Age extended, 
he found great stones scattered, the great stones 
that glaciers bring with them ; and with these 
he piled up tombs for his illustrious dead, or 
possibly built such primitive temples as Stone- 
henge or Carnac.^ But there are no eviden^ps 
of any use of stone as a habitation for the li^lJjg. 

His social life was growing. Man wa 4 ^low 
living in clans and tribal communiti^. Thc'se 
clans and communities clashed ; they took each 
other’s grazing land, they sougitt to rob each 
other ; there began a new t|pig in human life, 
war. For war is not a primeval thing ; it has 
not been in this world for more than 20,000 
years. To this day very primitive peoples, such 
as the Australian black-fellows, do not under- 
stand war. The Palaeolithic A^e was an age of 
fights and n^^rder^i^ doubt, bijt not of the 
organized collectiv^e fighting of j^umbers of men.-’ 
But now men doulA talk tog^her and group’ 
themselves under leaders, and/they found a need 
of centres where they could j?6mc together with 
their cattle in time of liaid#and danger. They 
began to make camps with walls of earth and 
pallisades, many of which arc still to be traced 
in the history-worn contours of the European 
scenery. The leaders un^r whom men fought 
in war were often the same men as the sacrificial 
purifiers who were their early priests. 

The knowledge of bronze spread late in 
Europe. Neolithic man had been making his 
slow advances age by age for 7,000 or 8,000 
years before the metals came. By that time 
his social life had developed so that there were 
men of various occupations and men and women 
of different ranks in the community. There 
were men who worked wood and leather, potters 
and carvers. The women span and wove and 
embroidered. There were chiefs and families 
that were distinguished as leaderly and noble ; 
and man varied the monotpny of his herding 

1 Unless these temples were thto work ^ the preceding 
long- barrow people. 

* On this point see Perry, /ip BfKnological Study 
of Warfare, vol. Ixi. Mem. Manchester Lit. and Phil. 
Soc. — G. M. s 
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and wandering, he ronstTrated nnd(Ttakings 
and celebrated triumphs, held funeral assi'iu- 
blies, and distinguished the traditional seasons 
of the year, by Jca'.ts. Ills nuats ha\e 
alri'ady glanced at ; but somewhen b('tw(‘('ii 
10,000 B(. and tlie broad('ning s(‘paialion uf 
the Aryan j^eoph's towaids 2 ,o(>() or r,ooo u ( 
mankind discovered lermtMitalion. and Ix'gan 
to brew inlovicaling drinks. II(‘ nia(l<' thes(‘ of 
hoiiev, of barley, and. as the At van tribes spread 
southward, of t li (‘ 
giajx' And h(‘ got 
iiKTrv and driinkcui 
\\ liether he first used 
\'('ast to make his 
l)iead hglit oi to fei 
iiK'iit his drink \\e 
do not know 

At his ii'asts tlu'ie 
wc'ii' indniduals witli 
a gift lor " pla\’ing 
th(' fool,” who did so 
no doubt to win tlu' 
laughtei of t h r 
friends,' but theie was 
also anotlier sort of 
men, of grcMt import- 
anci' in theii time, 

<md still mou' inipoi- 
tant to tlu‘ histonan, 

<- (‘1 tarn singiTs of songs 
and stones, th<‘ b.iids 
oi ih.ipsodists 'I h(‘S(‘ 
hards c'Msted among 
all the Ai v.iii-s]i('ak- 
mg ])eopl('s , tli('y 
weie a consi’queiire 
of and a furthei fac toi 
in that deV(doj)m('nt 
of spoken language 

w^hieh W'as the ihiet of all the hiiiuaii ad\.m((‘s 
made in Nc'ohthic times "J lu v < hauti d le- 
Mted stories ol the past, oi stoiK'sot tin liMiig 

' I'ools, T think, uore net wUs, Init (h“foniu<l idiois 
whom th(* (ompanj t(‘asc<l and )an};h( d at ttitamh 
so in Koinan and modi i \ al tinu's They do not oct in in 
th(‘ Jlcllcnic Ago, except al joiiils in Asia Minot , hut 
they must have becni jn esent in ]>i e 1 l<’lh nu kingilonis , 

<-1 end of lltad J . where the gods laugh consunn dl'v not 
at Hephaestus’ wit, but at his lanieiu'ss 1 he idealizist 
t ool o( Shakespeare is, like the ideali/til Heimit of 
ttic romaiues, the invention of later days ('• M 



‘'liiefandhi p.'opic . tliev told other stoi that 
they invi'iiteil , tlii'v iiieiiioiizcd jokes and 
tatdi(‘s 'Jh( V toiiud aiul seio'd upon and mi- 
pio\ed the ilivtluns. rlivnu's. alli jei at ions, and 
Mi(h-lik(‘ [Missihiliiu-s latent m langiMgi^ , tluyv 
piohahh' did imuh to elalioi.il,* ami lix gmm 
m<di( al foinis i h.'V \\m(‘ the hist gieat artists 
of the ear, as tlu' later Aiiiignaiian loik 
jianitm-s W( K' the tiist gu'al aitists ol tlu' eye 
and hand Ko doiiht tlu'y' list'd nimii gi'stni e , 
I)n'l)al)l\' they I-aint 
appiopi lah' g< si UK'S 
w Ill'll th('\ li'ai lit tlu'ii 
songs , lint till' oulei 
and s\\ ('ll ness and 
powi'i of I.inguagi' was 
thi'ir pi unary i onrern. 

And they inaik a 
m \v sti'ji joiuaid in 
till' jiowi'r and range 
ol thi' hninan mind, 
i hey snstaiiK'd and 
di'\’el(»ped m men’s 
nnnds a si'iisi' nf a 
g I ( a t e 1 sonii thing 
t h,i II thi'insi 1 \ I’s, the 
tnhe, and of a life 
1 h.it extended hai k 
into 1 lie jiast i hi y 
not only it'iallid old 
hatieds and h.ittk'S, 
thi 1 ( ( a 1 1 e d old 
alham es and a coiii- 
im »n inhei itaru e i he 
le.ils ot th'ad lii'rocs 
lived again A new 
tliDiight ( ante into 

im n s nnnds, t hi' di'- 
sn e to he 1 enu'inhi'i < d 
Men h( gan to h\ e in 
K' 1)01 n and after they 


'1 HI ri Ksovn no i*a ivn u \i']» 

111 J.I I VK I'l (tl'1,1 s 
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thonght hi fill i 
Will ill ad 

Juki' nioM hnnnin lliing^, this haiihr tradition 
giew Inst slowl\ and th* ii inon r.ipidly Fy tlie 
time hion/i' was loming into iMiTOjie there was 
not an Aix<in pi opie that had not a profession 
and liJiiiine of bards In tin it hands language 
hefame .is heautdul as it is e\er likely to he. 
'Jhi 'SI li.iids wxMi living hooks, man-histones, 
guaidians .uid makei s of a m w' and more power- 
lul tiadition in human life. Kvery Aiyan people 
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had its long poetical records thtis h|inded down, 
its sagas (Teutonic), its epics (Grec^k), its vedas 
(Old Sanscrit). The earliest Aryan people were 
essentially a people of the voice. The recitation 
seems to have predominated even in those cere- 
monial and dramatic dances and that “ dressing- 
up " which among most human races have also 
served for the transmission of tradition.^ 

At that time there was no writing, and when 
first the art of writing crept into Europe, as we 
shall tell later, it must have seemed far tod slow, 
clumsy, and lifeless a method of record for men 
to trouble very much about writing down these 
glowing and beautiful treasures of the memory. 
Writing was at first kept for accounts and exact 
records. The bards and rhapsodists flourished 
for long after the introduction of writing. They 
survived, indeed, in Europe as the minstrels 
into the Middle Ages. 

Unhappily their tradition had not the fixity 
of a written record. They amended and re- 
j:onstructed, they had their fashions and their 
phases of negligence. Accordingly we have now 
only the very much altered and revised vestiges 
of that spoken literature of prehistoric times. 
One of the most interesting and informing of 
these prehistoric compositions of the Aryans 
survives in the Greek Iliad. An early form of 
Iliad was probably recited by i,ooo b.c., but it 
was not written down until perhaps 700 or 
600 B.c. Many men must have had to do with 
it as authors and improvers, but later Greek 
tradition ascribed it to a blind bard named 
Homer, to whom also is ascribed the Odyssey, 
a composition of a very different spirit and 
outlook. To be a bard was naturally a blind 
man's occupation." The Slavs called all bards 
sliepac, which was also their' word for a blind 

I The Aryans developed their languages and their 
ballads and epics between 10,000 B c and the historical 
period. Very much later in time, probably within the 
last 3,000 years, the BomadiC;.igfongolian peoples of 
Asia began td'develop tJxeir Ural-Altaic speech, under 
similar conditions, by<(jjmilar poetic uses. Later we 
shall note the presence of bards at the court of Attila 
the Hun.— H. G. W. 

* It is suggested in the text that blind men became 
bards : Myres says that bards were (artificially) blinded to 
stop them from going elsewhere — the tribe wanted ta, 
keep them. The poetic touch is that " the Muses'* 
blind the poet. Not a bit of it. (Homer, being a blind 
bard, describes things by sound — the twanging arrow, 
the far-thundering sea, the noise of the chariot going 
throug^h the gate. He is audile, not visual.) — E. B. 


man. The oHginal recited version of the Iliad 
was older than that of the Odyssey, ** The Iliad 
as a complete poem is, older than the Odyssey, 
though the material of the Odyssey, being largely 
undatable folk-lore, is older than any of the his- 
torical material in the Iliad.” ® Both epics were 
probably written over and rewritten by some 
poet of a later date, in much the same manner 
that Lord Tennyson, the poet laureate of Queen 
Victoria, in his Idylls ef the King, wrote over 
the Morie d* Arthur (which was itself a writing 
over by Sir Thomas Malory, circ. 1450, of pre- 
existing legends), making the speeches and senti- 
ments -and the characters more in accordance 
with those of his own time. But the events of 
the Iliad and thfi Odyssey, the way of living they 
describe, the spirit of the acts recorded, belong 
to the closing centuries of the prehistoric age. 
These sagas, epics, and vedas do supply, in 
addition to archaeology and philology, a third 
source of information about those vanished times. 

Here, for example, is the concluding passage 
of the Iliad, describing very exactly the making 
of a prehistoric barrow. (We have taken here 
Chapman's rhymed translation, correcting cer- 
tain words with the help of the prose version 
of Lang, Leaf, and Myers.) 

“ . . Thus oxen, mules, in waggons straight they put, 

Went forth, and an unmeasur'd pile of sylvan matter 
cut ; 

Nine days employ'd in carriage, but when the tenth 
morn shin’d 

On wretched mortals, then they brought the bravest 
of his kind 

Forth to be burned Troy swam in tears Upon the 
pile’s most height 

They laid the body, and gave fire. All day it burnM, 
all night. ^ 

But when th’ elev’nth morn Ictijjn earth ber r 09 ^ 
fingers shine, 

The people flock’d about the pile, and fir.st with 
gleaming wine 

Quench’d all the flames. His brothers then, and 
friends, the snowy bones 

Gather’d into an urn of gold, still pouring out their 
moans 

Then wrapt they in soft purple veils the rich urn, 
digg'd a pit, 

Grav’d it, built up the grave with stones, and quickly 
piled on it 

A barrow ... ^ 

. , . The barrow heap’d once, all the town 

In Jovo- nurs’d Priam’s Court partook a sumptuous 
fun’ral^feast, ^ 

And so horse-taming Hector’s rites gave up his soul 
to rest." 


• G. M. 




There remains also an old English saga, 
ISeowUlf, made long bpfore the English had 
crossed from .Germany into England, which 
winds up with a ^milar burial . The preparation 
of a pyre is first described. It is hung round 
with shields and coats of mail. The body is 
brought and the pyre fired, and then for ten 
days the warriors built a mighty mound to be 
seen afar by the traveller on sea or land. 
Beowulf, Vvhich is at least a thousand years later 
than the Iliad, is also interesting because one 



COMBAT BETWEISN MKNEEAUS AND HECTOR 
(IN THE ILIAD). 


From a platter a'?cTll)ed to the end of the seventh century in 
the British Museum This Is probably tlie earliest known vase 
bearing u Greek inscription. Greek writing was Just beginning. Note 
the Swastika 

of the main adventures in it is the looting of 
the treasures of a barrow already ancient in 
those days. 

§ 3 

Tlte Greek epics reveal the early Greeks with 
no Jjnowledge of iron, without writing, and 
before any Greek - founded cities 
DiSly existed in the land into which they 

had evidently come quite recently 
as conquerors. They were spreading southward 
from the Aryan region of origin. They seem to 
have been a fair people, newcomers in Greece, 
newcomers to a land that had been held hitherto 
by a darker people, people who are now supposed, 
to have belonged to a dark white “aboriginal” 
race, a “Mediterranean” people allied to those 
Iberians whom the Kelts pressed westward, and 
to the Hamitic white people of North Africa. 

Let us, at the risk of a slight repetition, be 
perfectly clear upon one point. The Iliad does 
not give us the primitive neolithic life of that 


Aryan region of origin ; it gives us that life 
already^ well on the move towards a new state 
of affairs. The primitive neolithic way of liv- 
ing, with its tame and domesticated animals, 
its pottery and cooking, and its patches of rude 
cultivation, wc have sketched in Chapter XI. 
We have already discussed in § 4 of Chapter 
XIII the probability of a widespread heliolithin 
culture. Between 15,000 and 6,000 B.c. the 
neolithic way of living had spread with the 
forests, and abundant vegetation of the Pluvial 
Period, over the greater part of the old 
world, from the Niger to the Hwang -ho and 
from Ireland to the south of India. Now, as 
the climate of great portions of the earth was 
swinging towards drier and more open conditions 
again, the primitive neolithic life was develop- 
ing along two divergent directions. One was 
towards a more wandering life, towards at last 
a constantly migratory life in pursuit of pasture, 
which is called Nomadism ; the other, in certain 
sunlit river valleys, was towards a water- ^ 
treasuring life of irrigation, in which men 
gathered into the* first towns and made the 
first Civilization. The nature and develop- 
ment of civilization wc shall consider more fully 
in the next chapter, but hero wc have to note 
that the Greeks, as the Iliad presents them, 
are neither simple neolithic nomads, inno- 
cent of civilization, nor arc they civilized men. 
They are primitive nomads in an cxcit(*d state, 
because they have just come upon civilization, 
and H'gard it as an opportunity for war and 
loot ' So far they are exceptional and not 
representative. But our interest in them in 
this chapter is not in their distinctively Greek 
and predatory aspect, but in what they reveal 
of the ordinary northward life from which they 
are coming. 

These early Greeks of the Iliad arc sturdy 
fighters, but without discipline “ their battles 

1 The lhad descnbtjs what Cliadwick calls a Horoic 
Age I c a time when the barbarians or nomads arc 
breaking up an old Civilization Men are led by chiefs, 
who live by plunder and conquest and make themselves 
kingdoms Tlic tribe is broken up ; instead comes the 
comitatus of casual men who attach themselves to a 
particular chief, as Phccnix or Patroclus tp Achilles. 
Religion is brokpH up, being by origin local. Hence 
there IS almost no religion in the Iliad or the 
genlted. Almost no magic. No family life. Tr^en- 
dous booty, and I0 coAtftira ouverte auJt talents a 
vengeance. — G. WL 
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a cbnftisiicm df single combats. They have 
hors^, btt no cavalfy ; they use thi horse, 
which is a comparatively recent addition to 
Aryan resources, to drag a rude fighting chariot 
into battle. The horse is still novel enough 
to be something of a terror in itself. For 
ordinary draught purposes, as in the quotation 
from the Iliad we have just made, oxen were 
employed. 

The only priests of these Aryans are the 
keepers of shrines and sacred places. There 
are chiefs, who are heads of families and who 
also perform sacrifices, but there does not seem 



to be much mystery or sacramental feeling 
in their religion. When the Greeks go to war, 
these heads and elders meet in council and 
appoint a king, whose powers are very loosely 
defined. There are no laws, but only customs ; 
and no exact standards of conduct. 

The social hfe of the early Greeks centred 
about the households of these leading men. 
There were no doubt huts for herds and the 
like, and outlying farm buildings ; but the hall 
of the chief was a comprehensive centre, to 
which everyone went to feast, to hear the 
bards, to take part in games and exercises. 
The primitive craftsmen were gathered there. 
About it were cowsheds and stabling and such- 
like offices. Unimportant people slept about 
anywhere ^s retainers did in the medieval 
castles and as people still do in Indian house- 
holds. Except for quite personal possessions, 
there was still an air of patriarchal communism 
about the tribe. 1 he tribe, or the chief as the 
head of the tribe, owned the grazing lands ; 
forest and rivers were the wild^ 


OF HISTOBY, 

The Aryan civilization sfems, and indeed all 
early communities seem, to have been vrithout^^, 
the little separate households that make up the 
mass of the population in Western Europe or 
America to-day. The tribe was a big family ; 
the nation a group of tribal families ; a house- 
hold often contained hundreds of people . H uman 
society began, just as herds and droves begin 
among animals, by the family delaying its 
breaking up. Nowadays the lions in East 
Africa are apparently becoming social animals 
in this way, by the young keeping with 
mother after they are fully grown, and hunting 
in a group. Hitherto the liort has been much 
more of a solitary beast. If men and women 
do not cling to their families nowadays as 
much as they did, it is because the state and 
the community supply now safety and help 
and facilities that were once only possible in 
the family group. 

In the Hindu community of to-day these 
great households ^f the earlier stages*of human 
society are still to be found. Mr. Bhupen- 
dranath Basu has recently described a typical 
Hindu household.* It is an Aryan household 
refined and made gentle after thousands of 
years of civilization, but its social structure 
is the same as that of the households of which 
the Aryan epics tell. 

“The joint family system," he said, “ has 
descended to us from time immemorial, the 
Aryan patriarchal system of old still holding 
sway in India. The structure, though ancient, 
remains full of life. The joint family is a co- 
operative corporation, in which men and women 
have a well-defined place. At the head of the 
corporation is the senior member of the family, 
generally the eldest male member, but in his 
absence, the senior female member often as- 
sumes control (cp. Penelope in the Odyssey), 

J' All able-bodied members must contribute 
their labour and earnings, whether of personal 
skill or agriculture and trade, to the common 
stock ; weaker members, widows, orphans, and 
destitute relations, all must be maintained and 
supportih ; sons, nephews, brothers, cousins, 
all must be treated equally, for any undd'e 
preference is apt to break up the family. We 

» Som0,AipicU of Hindu Life tft India, Paper read 
to the Royal Society of Arte, Nov. aS, 1918* 




have .1^0 word for cousins— they arc either 
^hrotbera or sisters* and we do not know what 
are cousins two degrees removed. The children 
of a first cousin are your nephews and nieces, 
just the same as the children of your brothers 
and sisters. A man can no njore marry a 
cousin, however removed, than he can nmrry 
his own sister, except in certain parts of Madras, 
where a man may marry his maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The family affections, the family 
ties, are always very strong, and therefore the 
maintenance of an equal standard among so 
many members, is not so difficult as it may 
appear at first sight. Moreover, life is very 
simple. Until recently shoes were not in 
general use at home, but sandals without any 
leather fastenings. I have known of a well-to- 
do middle-class family of several brothers and. 
cousins who had two or three pairs of leather 
shoes between them, these shoes being only used 
when they had occasion to go out, and the same 
practice is still followed in the case of the more 
expensive garments, like shawls, which last for 
generations, and with their age arc treated with 
loving care, as having been used by ancestors 
of revered memory. 

“ The joint family remains together some- 
times for several generations, until it becomes 
too unwieldy, when it breaks up into smaller 
families, and you thus see whole villages peopled 
by members of the same clan. I have said that 
the family is a co-operative society, and it may 
be likened to a small state, and is kept in its 
place by strong discipline based on love and 
obedience. You see nearly everv day the 
younger members coming to the head of the 
family and taking the dust of his feed as a token 
of benediction ; whenever they go on an enter- 
prise, they take his leave and carry his blessing. 
. . . There are many bonds which bind the 
family together the bonds of sympathy, of 
commpn pleasures, of common sorrows ; when 
a death occurs, all the members go into mourn- 
ing; when there is a by'th or a wedding, the 
whole family rejoices. Then above all is the 
family deity, some image of Vishnu, the pre- 
S48xver ; his place is in a separate room . gener- 
ally known as the room of God, or in well-to-do 
families in a temple attached to the house, 
where the family performs its daily worship. 
TIiare is a sense of personal attachment between 


this image of the deity and the family, for the 
image generally comes down from past genera- 
tions, often miraculously acquired by a pious 
ancestor at some remote time. . . . With the 
household gods is intimately associated the 
family priest, . . .The Hindu priest is a part 
of the fannly life of his flock, between whom 
and hims(‘lf the tie has existed for many genera- 
tions The priest is not generally a man of 
much learning ; he knows, however, the tradi- 
tions of his faith. . . . He is not a very heavy 
burden, for he is satisfied with little— a few 
handfuls of lice, a few home-grown bananas or 
vegetables, a little unrefined sugar made in the 
village, and somc'times a few pieces of copper 
are all that is needed. ... A picture of our 
family life would be incompdete without the 
liousehold servants. A female servant is known 
as the ‘ jln,’ or (laughter, in Bengal — she is like 
the daughter of the house ; she calls the master 
and the mistress father and mother, and the 
young men and women of the family brothers 
and sisters. She participates in the life of the 
family ; slu' goes to the holy places along with 
her mistress, for she (’ould not go alone, and 
generally she spends her life with the family 
of her adoption ; her children are looked after 
by the family. '1 he tn^atmont of men servants 
is veiy similar. These servants, men and 
women, are generally people of the humbler 
castes, but a sense of personal attachment 
grows up between them and the members of the 
faITlll^^ and as they get on in years they arc 
affectionately called by the younger members 
elder brothers, uncles, aunts, etc. ... In a 
well-to-do house there is always a resident 
teacher, who instructs the children of the family 
as well as otlu'r boys of the village ; there is no 
expensive school building, but room is found in 
some veranda or shed in the courtyard for the 
children and their teacher, and into this school 
low -caste boys arc freely admitted. TheS(i 
indigenous schools were not of a very high order, 
but they supplied an agency of instruction for 
the masses which was probably not available 
in many other countries. . . . 

“ With Hindu life is bound up its traditional 
duty of hospitality. It is the duty of a house^ 
holder to offer a meal to any stranger who may 
come before mddsLy* and ask for one ; the 
mistress of th^ not sit down to her 
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meal until every member is fed, and, as some- 
times her |ood is all thaf is Igft, she does not 
take herljmeal until well after midday lest a 
hungry stranger should come and claim one." . . . 

We have been tempted to quote Mr. Basu 
at some length, because here wo do get to some- 
thing like a living understanding of the type of 
household which has prevailed in human com- 
munities since neolithic days, which still prevails 
to-day in India, China, and the Far East, but 
which in the west is rapidly giving ground before 
a state and municipal organization of education 
and a large-scale industrialism within which 
an amount of individual detachment and 
freedom is possible, such as these great house- 
holds never knew. . . . 

But let us return now to the history preserved 
for us in the Aryan epics. . 

The Ri^ Veda, the chief of the old Sanscrit 
epics, tells a very similar story to that under- 
lying the Jliad,^ the story of a fair, beef-eating 
people — only later did they become vegetarians 
— coming down from Persia into the plain of 
North India and conquering their way slowly 
towards the Indus. From the Indus they spread 
over India, but as they spread they acquired 
much from the dark Dravidians they con- 
quered, and they seem to have lost their bardic 


tradition. The vedas, says Mr. Basu, were 
transmitted chiefly in the households^^ijy the 
women. . . . ' 

The oral literature of the Keltic peoples who 
pressed Westward has not been preserved so 
completely as that of the Greeks or Indians ; it 
was written down many centuries later, and so, 
like the barbaric, primitive English Beowulf, 
has lost any clear evidence of a period of migra- 
tion into the lands of an antecedent people. 
If th^ pre-Aryans figure in it at all, it is as the 
fairy folk of the Irish stories. Ireland, most 
cut off of all the Keltic-speaking communities, 
retained to the latest date its primitive Aryan 
life; and the Tdin, the Irish Iliad, describes 
a cattle-keeping life m which war chariots are 
still used, and war dogs also, and the heads 
.of the slain are carried off slung round the 
horses’ necks. The Tdtn is the story of a cattle 
raid. vHere too the same social order appears 
as in the Iliad ; the chiefs sit and feast in great 
halls, they build halls for themselves, there is 
singing and story-telling by the bards, and 
drinking and intoxication Priests arc not very 
much in ^idence, but there is a sort of medicine 
man, who deals in spells and prophecy. 

‘No Greek hefb^s, in Homer or the heroic tradition, 
ever get drunk In the comic tradition they do, and 
of course centaurs and barbarians do. — G. M. 
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§ I 

W HEN the Aryan way of speech and 
life was beginning to spread to 
the east and west of the region 
in which it began, and breaking up as it spread 
into a number of languages and nations, con- 
Early Cities ^i^e^able communities of much more 
and Early civilized men were already in #acist- 
Nooiads. ,^ncOvin Egypt and in J^e^potamia, 
and probably alsoTh ChinaliTid In (still purely 
Dravidian) India. Our story has overshot* 
itself in its account of the Aryans and of their 
sjbw progress from early Neolithic conditions to 
the heroic barbarism of the Bronze Age. We 
must ^now go back. Such a Kdtic^ (or pro- 
.ICeltic) gathering as wtfe sk^tcheef at Ave^y 


would have l^appened about 2,000 b.c., and tlie 
building'^'of the barrow for Hector as the Iliad 
describes it, 1,366 B.c. or even later. It is 
perhaps natural for a European writer writing 
primarily for jgnglish-reading students to over- 
run his subject in this way. No great harm is 
done if the student does clearly grasp th^t there 
has been an overlap. 

Hele then we take up the main thread of 
human histcffy again. We must hark pack to 
h,ooo B.Cj^pr ieven earlier. But althpu^h we^hall 
gS^ack so far^ tKl?pc6ple w#shall describe are 
people already in some respitefs 'bejrpnd the 
neolithic Aryans of thx^ |ihottsai^ years llfteiiii*' 
more p&rtk:ularly in thei^ b^oGial tfTjgBtnv^tiprt 
and Iheir ^^Ifare} While iq Central 





Europe and Central Asia the primitive Neolithic 
way of life was becoming more migratory and 
developing into nomadism, here it is becoming 
more settled and localized. It was long doubtful 
Whether we were to consider Mesopotamia or 
Egypt the earlier scene of the two parallel 
beginnings of settled communities living in 
towns. By 4,000 b.c., in both these regions of 
the e^thi^^ch communities existed, and had 
been going on for a very considerable time. 
The excavations of the American expedition ' 
at |l%>pur have unearthed evidence of a city 
.comibuiiity existing there at least as early as 
i^,ooo B.C., arid probably as early \s 6,000 b.c., 
\afifi je|Hier date than anything we know of in 
teg^t. be remembered that it i.s only 

^*' 13 i<r]^upbKaJes-Tigris district that wheat has 
^l^jjT'bcen jfound growing wild. It may be 
Itesopotamifi as a centre the cultiva- 

* iftpliyloziian expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, V ; • 


tion of wheat spread over the entire eastern 
hemisphere. Or it may be that wheat grew wild 
in some regions now submerged. But cultiva- 
tion is not civilization ; the growing of wheat 
had spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with the distribution of the Neolithic culture 
by perhaps 10,000 or 9,000 B.C. Civilization 
is something more than the occasional, seasonal 
growing of wheat, fjt is the settlement Of men 
upon an area continuously cultivated and pos- 
sessed, who live in buildings continuously in- 
habited.'j For a long time cJyUizatiaa may quite! 
possibly^'have develpped. in Mesopotamia, with-J^ 
out any relations with the parallel beginnings 
in Egypt. The two beginnings may have 
been quite independent. Or they have 
had a comi^n origin in the region 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea,t ;»uid 
Arabia.y * ’ilj" ‘ 

The first condition necessaryto a beal settlinif 
down of NeoSgiie men, asvdistingaisbed from* ft; 
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, in«r« ,teti||)otaiy settlement among abundant 
food, wa<i ol course a trustworthy all-the-year- 
round su|>^ of water, fodder for the animals, 
food for themselves, and building material for 
^ their homes. There had to oe everything 
/ they could need at any season, and no want that 
would tempt them to wahder further. This 
was a possible state of affairs, no doubt, in many 
\ European and Asiatic valleys; and in many 
such valleys, as in the case of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, men settled from a very early date 
inde^ ; but nowhere, of any countries now known 
to, us, were these favourable conditions found 
,, ujfen such 'a scale, and nowhere did they hold 
4*^od so surely year in and year out as in Egypt 
and in the country between the upper waters 
of the Euphrates and Tigris and the Persian 
( Gult^^Here/ was a constant water supply 
under enduring sunlight ; trustworthy harvests 
:) year JSy year ; in Mesopotamia wheat grew 
wild and yielded, says Herodotus, two hundred- 
fold to the sower ; Pliny says that it was cut 
twice and afterwards yielded good fodder for 
sheep there were abundant palms and many 
sorts of fruits ; and as for building material, 
in Egypt there Wi^ clay and easily jyorked stone , 
and in Mesopotai^ a clay that becomes a brick 
in the sunshine. ;;f Jn such countries men would 
cease to wandeTi and settle down almost un- 
awares ; they Iwould mtdtiply and discover 
. themselves Ufliherous and by their numbers 
safe from apy casual assailant, they multi- 
plied, producing a denSfer human population 
than th^ ^rth had ever kijown before ; their 
hoUSp%id?^Came more subslio^ritial, wild, beasts 
were ektirminated over gre»fe areas, the security 
of life itlcreased fo that ordinary men went 
about in the towns and fields without encumber- 
ing themselves with weapons, and among them- 
selves,, at least, they became peaceful peoples. 

^ I^en took root as man had never taken root 
before. 

y But in the less fertile and more seasonal 
lands outside these favoured areas, there 
1 We shafl u»e “ Mesopotamia *' here tooS^y for the 
Euphrates-Tigria country generally. Strictly, of chnrse, 
as its name indicates, Mesopotamia (mid-xivere) means 
(Mijy the country between those two great r That 
country in the fork wais probably tnhi^y and 
ti»heaH;h|gy|L|gdiy^ |p^i(Sayee) , uhtilit waa ' drained 
by'' majy|||||H||^^ cities grew up west . of the 
the Tigris. Probably these 
bato the Pet^n Gulf. 


developed oh the oth^ hand a thinifer, more 
active population of peoples, the primitive 
nomadic peoples. In contrast with the Settled 
folk, the agriculturists, these nomads lived 
fre^y and dangerously. They were in com- 
parison lean and hungry men. Their herding 
‘was still blended with hunting ; they fought 
constantly for their pastures with hostile 
families. The discoveries in the elaboration of 
implements and the use of metals made by the 
settled peoples spread to them and improved 
their weapons. They followed the settled folk 
from Neolithic phase to Bronze phase. It is 
possible that in the case of iron, the first users 
were nomadic. They became more warlike ■ 
with better arms, and more capable of rapid 
movements with the improvement of their 
transport. One must not think of a nomadic , 
stage as a predecessor of a settled stage in human 
affairs. To begin with, man was a slow drifter, 
following food. Then one sort of men began to 
settle down, and another sort became more 
distinctly nomadic. The settled sort began to 
rely more and more upon grain for food ; the 
nomad began to make a greater use of milk for 
food. He bred his cows for milk. The two 
ways of life specialized in opposite directions^ 

It was inevitable that nomad folk and the 
settled folk should clash, that the nomads should 
seem hard barbarians to the' settled peoples, 
and the settled people soft and effeminate and 
very good plunder to the nomad people^. 
Along the fringes of the developing civihzatipns 
there must have been a constant raiding and 
bickering between hardy nomad tribes and 
mountain tribes and the more numerous and 
less warlike peoples in the towns and villages. 

For the most part this was a mere raiding of 
the borders. The settled folk had the weight 
of numbers on their side ; the herdsmen might 
raid and loot, but they could not stay. That 
sort of, mutual frictim might go ^ for inany 
generations. But ever and ugm u^|ind some 
leader or some tribe amidst the of free 

and independent nomads, powerful ^ugh to 
force a sort of unity upon its kindred tribes, 
and' then woe betide the nearest civilization, 
Down pour the united nomads on the unwar^ji^ 
unarms plains, and ther^ ensues a war of di^V' 
iC|uest, Instead of carrying off the booty, the 
conquerors settle down on the conquered iand» 
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which be^iomes all booty for them ; the villagers 
and townsmen are reduced to servitude and 
tribute-paying, they become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and the leaders ot the 
nomads become kings and princes, masters and 
aristocrats. They too settle down, they learn 
many of the arts and refinements of the con- 
quered, they cease to be lean and hungry, but 
for many generations they retain traces of their 
old nomadic habits, they hunt and indulge in 
open-air sports, they drive and race chariots, 
they regard work, especially agricultural work, 
as the lot of an inferior race and class. 

^ This in a thousand variations has been one 
of the main stories in history for the last seventy 
centuries or more. In the first history that 
we can clearly decipher we find already in all 
the civilized regions a distinction between a 
non-working ruler class and the working mass 
of the population. And we find too that after 
some generations, the aristocrat, having settled 
down, begins to respect the arts and refinements 
and law-abidingness of settlement, and to lose 
something of his original hardihood. He inter- 
marries, he patches up a sort of toleration 
between conqueror and conquered ; he ex- 
changes religious ideas and learns the lessons 
upon which soil and climate insist. He becomes 
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a part of the civilization he has captured. And 
as he does so, events gather towards a fresh 
invasion by the free adventurers of the outer 
world. ^ 

' § 2A 

This alternation of settlement, conquest, 
refinement, fresh conquest, refinement, is par- 
The Riddle ^^ularly to be noted in the region 
of the of the Euphrates and Tigris, which 
umenans. every direction to great 

areas which are not arid enough to be complete 
deserts, but which were not fertile enough to 
support civilized population. Perhaps the 
earliest people to form real cities in this part of 
the world, or indeed in any part of the world, 

* My friend, Colonel Lawrence, tells, me that^’th© 
movement among the Aiabs is somewhat as follows : 

(1) the sessile village cultivators are pushed out by 
over-population into the desert — very reluctathtly t 

(2) they wander in the desert for a thousand years or 
so — as a stick pushed into the water gets carried about 
for a long way , (3) they are pushed again out of the 
desert, back again into sessile life, by starvation — very 
reluctantly (they have learned to love the desei^) ; 
and when they come back into sessile life they are on 
the other side-i,^. having started in West Arabia, they 
land in Mesopotamia. Thus they wander a thousand 
years or so, and end up thousands of miles from whirls 
they started. — E, B 
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THIS DBLIGHTFUIyLY ARCHAIC ^PMERIAN STATUE 

REPRESENTS SOME UNKNOWN PERSONAGE OF THE 
SUMERIAN CITY OF LAGaSH. 

were a people of mysterious origin called the 
Sunjerians. They were neither Semites nor 
Aryans, and whence th^y came we do not know. r 
Whether they were dark whites of Iberian or 
Dravidian affinities is less certainly to be denied.* 
They used a kind of writing which they scratched 
upon clay, and tlfeir language has been de- 

1 Sir H. H. Johnston is inclined to believe that a 
common late Neolithic and early bronze culture spread 
widely m this primitive world. He links the Dravidian 
languages of India — aom^e of which group are to be 
found in Beluchii^t^; Rnd the eastern fringe of 
Persia — with certain languages in the Caucasian 
Mountains, and these again with Basque. He would 
bring the Sumerians, the early Cretans, and the early 
peoples of Asia Minor into this early " brown ^ dark 
white culture before the Aryans, Semites, or Hamites 
“dev^oped their language cultures and thrust across 
this bapd of primordial .civilization.' He connects 
these " class and prefix ’* languages with the creation 
Of the Africaii Bantu, *but that is a speculation beyond 
the scope of this present work. A series of articles on 
this Subject by the Rev. W. Crabtree will be |pund in 
jMfnal of ih§ African Society. The connection 
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ciphered.* It was a language more like the 
unclassified Caucasic language groups than any 
others that now exist. These languages may 
be connected with Basque, and may represent 
what was once a widespread group extending 
from Spain and Western Europe to Eastern 
India, and reaching southwards to Central 
Africa. These people shaved their heads and 
wore simple tunic-like garments of wool. They 
settled first on the lower courses of the great 
river and not very far from the Persian Gulf, 
which in those days ran up for a hundred and 
thirty miles* and more beyond its present head. 
They fertilized their fields by letting water run 
through irrigation trenches, and they gradually 
became very skilful hydraulic engineers ; they 
had cattle, asses, sheep, and goats, but no 
horses ; and their collections of mud huts grew 
into towns ; and their religion raised up tower- 
like temple buildings. 

Clay, dried in the sun, was a very great fact 
in the lives of these people. This lower country 
of the Euphrates-Tigris valleys had little or no 
stone. They built of brick, they made 
pottery and earthenware images, and they 
drew and presently wrote ujJbn thin tile-like 
cakes of clay. They do not seem to have had 
paper or to have used parch ^ent,^ Their books 
and memoranda, even their letters, were 
potsherds, 

At Nippur they built a-great tower of brick to * 
their chief god,El-lil (Enlil) ,the memory of which 
is supposed to be preserved in the story of 
the Tower of Babel. They seem to have been 
divided up into city states, which warred i^ong 
themselves and maintained for many cen^pries ' 
their military capacity. Their soldiers carried 
long spears and shields, and fought in close 

of Sumerian and Bantu was first suggested by Sir 
Richard Burton in 1885.^ These views are in complete 
accordance \sd,th Elliot Smith's suggestion of a, wide- 
spread helioUthic culture already dealt with in, chap, 
xiii, § 4.—H. G. W. 

* Excavations conduot^tt Eridu by Capt. R. Camp- 
bell Thompson during the recpnt war have revealed an 
early Neolithic agriculture^, stage, before the invention 
of writing or the use of brpmfe, beneath the earliest 
Sumerian foundations. Thelferops were cut by sickles 
of earthenware. Capt Thompson ^inks tint these 
pre-Sumerian people were no^t of Sumerian race, but 
proto-Elamites. Entirely similar Neolithic remains 
have been found at j^sa, once the chief city of Elam. 

• Sayce, in Babylonian and Assyrian Life, estimates 
that in 6,500 B.c. Eridu was on the seacoast. 


the first civilizati ons 

formation. Sumerians conquered Sumerians. 


Surncrio. rciriciinccl iinconfjucrcd by siny 3tr3.n^cr 
race for a very long period of time indeed. They 
developed their civilization, their writing, and 
their shipping, through a period that may be 
as long as the whole period from the days of 
Moses to the present time. 

The first of all known empires was that 
founded by the high priest of the god of the 
Sumerian city of Erech. It reached, says an 
inscription at Nippur, from the l.ower (Persian 
Gulf) to the Upper (Mediterranean or Red >) 
Sea. Among the mud heaps of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley the record of that vast period of 
history, that first half of the Age of Cultivation, 
is buried. There rose the fif^t temples and the 
first priest-rulers that we know of among 
mankind. 

§ 2 B 

Upon the western edge of this country ap- 
peared nomadic tribes of Seniitic-spcaking 
The Empire who traded, raided, and 

of Sargon fought with the Sumerians for many 
generations. Then arose at last a 
great leader among these Semites, Sargon (2,750 
who united them, and not only conquered 
the Sumerians, but extended his rule trom 
beyond the Persian Gulf on the east to the 
Mediterranean on the west. His own people 
were called the Akkadians and his empire is 
called the Sumerian Akkadian empire It en- 
dured for over two hundred years. 

Btrt: though the Semites conquered and gave 
a kihg to the Sumerian cities, it was the Sumerian 
civilization which prevailed over the simpler 
Semitic culture. The newcomers learnt the 
Sm^erian writing (the “ cuneiform " writing) 
and the Sumerian language; they set up no 
Semitic writing of their own. The Sumeiian 
language became for these barbarians the 
language of knowledge and power, as Latin 
was the language of knowledge and power 
among the barbaric peoples of the middle 
ages in Europe. TMis Sumerian learning had 
a verp great vitality. It was destined to sur- 
vive through^ a long series of conquests and 

* Authorities vary upon this date Some put back 
Sargon I to 3,750 b.c. This latter was his traditional 
date based on !^bylonian records. 


changes that now began in the valley of the two 
rivers. 



Stone Object, WITH Inscription in 
Archaic Babylonian CHARAcii'ERsJ 

DEDICATED TO THE SUN-COD in Si PPA«A,| 

BY Sargon, KING OP acadie, 

ABOUT B.c. 3800 , 

Photo Mamell 

Tin; CONQUERING SEMITES, WHO HAD NO WRITING, 
ADOriED IHAT OF THE SUMERIAK.S 
The British Museum inscription gives the earlier date to 
Sargon (at'C footnote ij 

§ 2C 

As tho people of the Sumerian Akkadian 
empire lost their political and military vigour, 
The Empire inundations of a warlike 

of Ham- yieople bt'gan from the east, the 
murabi. Elaitiitcs,-* while from the west came 
the Scmitu Amorites, pinching the Sumerian 
Akkadian empire between them. '1 he Amorites 
settled in what was at first a small up-river 
town, named B abylo n ; and after a hundred 
years of warfare became masters of all Mesopo- 
tamia under a great kingi Hammurabi (2,100 
B.C.), who founded the fifst Babylonian 
empire 

Again came peace and security and a decline 
in aggressive prowess, and in another hundred 
years fresh nomads from the east were invading 
Babylonia, bringing with them the horse and 
the war chariot, and setting up their own king 
in Babylon. . . . 

, ' 

2 Of unknowttlanguageaudrace, neither Sumerians 
nor Semites, says Sayce. Their central city was Susa. 
Their archa?olc^gy ia still largely an nnworked mine. 
They are believed by some, says Sir M. H. Johnstfltti# 
to have been fiegroid in type. There is a strong 
negroid strain in the modem people of Elam. 
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ASSYRIAN SOLDIERE AND iSlD HORSES (TIME OF SARDANAPALUS). 


- ; § 2D " 

Higlier up the Tigris, above the clay lands 
and ‘With easy supplies of workable stone, a 
The Aesy- Semitic people, the Assyrians, while 
rians and the Sumerians were still unconquered 
their Empire, the Semites, were settling about 
a number of cities of which Assur and Nineveh 
were the chief. Their peculiar physiognomy, 
the long nose and thick lips, was very like that 
of the commoner type of Polish Jew to-day. 
They wore great beards and ringlet ted long 
hair, tall caps and long robes. They were 
constantly engaged in mutual raiding with the 
Hittites to the west ; they were conquered by 
S argon I and became free again; a certain 
Tu^ratta, King of Mitanni,to the north-west, 
captured and held their capital, Nineveh, for a 
time; they intrigued with Egypt against Babjflon 
and were in the pay of Eg 3 q)t ; they developed 
the military art to a very high pitch, and 
became mighty raiders and exacters of tribute ; 
and at last, adopting the horse and the war 
chariot, they settled accounts for a time with 
the Hittites, and then, under TiglatljJPileser I, 
coii<l^red Babylon for themselves (about 
1,100 But their hold on the lower, older, 

#tnd ihore CrHUzed land, was not secure, add 

* Fop.ibbat of these dhtes here Winckler ia B&lmoU'a 
has been followed. 


Nineveh, the stone city, remained their capital. 
For many centuries power swayed between 
Nineveh and Babylon, and sometimes it was 
an Assyrian and sometimes a BabyloniaiijWljo 
claimed td be ** king of the world.’' 

" t^or four centuries Assyria was restr^riSSSS 
from expansion towards Egypt by a fresh 
northward llirust and settlement of another 
group of Semitic peoples, the Arameans, whose 
chief city was Damascus, and whose descendants 
are the Syrians of to-day. (There is, we jmay 
note, no connection whatever between the words 
Assyrian and Syrian. It is an accid^htal 
similarity.) Across these Syrians the Assyrian 
kings fought for power and expansion south- 
westward. In 745 B.c. arose another Ti^ath 
Pileser^Tiglath Hleser III, the Tiglath Pi|eser 
of the^Biile.* He not only directed the transfer 
of the Israelites to Media (the ** Lost SjTen 
Tribes ” whose ultimate fate has exercise# sp 
n\any curious minds), but he conquered |)and 
ruled' Bitbylon, so founding what histortans 
know the New Assyrian Empire, His^ son, 
Shalmaheser IV,’ diill diqriog the siege of 
Samaria, and was succeeded by a usurps wfip, 
no doubt to flatter Babylonian susceptibilities, 
took the ancient Akkadian Shmerian name oi 

* II, Kings 1^. 29, and xvi, 7 et seq. 

• II. Kings Ik. 3, 
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Sargon, Sargon IL He seems to have armed 
the Assyrian for<ses for the first time with iron 
weapons. It was^ probably ^rgon II who 
actually carried out the deportation of the Ten 
Tribes. 

Such shiftings about of population became a 
very distinctive part of the political methods of 
the Assyrian new empire. Whole nations who 
were difficult to control in their native country 
would be shifted en masse to unaccustomed 
regions and amidst strange neighbours, where 
their only hope of survival would he in obedience 
to the supreme power. 

Sargon' s son, Sennacherib, led the Assyrian 
"hosts to the borders of Egypt. There Senna- 
cherib's army was smitten by a pestilence, a 
disaster described in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings. 

" An^ it came to pass that night, that the 
angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
cdttip of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore 
apd fivfe thousand : and when they arose early 
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in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria de- 
parted, and went and returned, and dwelt at 
Nineveh.” * ^ 

Sennacherib’s grandson, Assurbanipal (called 
by the Greeks Sardanapalus) , did succeed in 
conquering and for a time holding lower Egypt. 

§ 2E 

The Assyrian empire lasted only a hundred 
and fifty years after Sargon II. F resit nomadic 
The dial- Semites coming from the south- 
dean east, the Chaldeans, assisted by two 

Empire. Aryan peoples from the north, the 
Medes and Persians, combined against it, and 
took Nineveh in 606 B.c. 

The Chaldean Empire, with its capital at 
Babylon (Second Babylonian Empire), lasted 
under Nebuchadnezzar the Great (Nebu- 
chadnezzar II) and his successors until 539 B.c., 

* To be murdered by his sons. 
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sardanapalus hunts. 

This Illustratioo ia continuous with the next. 


when it collapsed before the attack of Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian power. . . . 

So the story goes on. In 330 b.c., as we shall 
tell later in some detail, a Greek conqueror, 
Alexander the Great, is looking on the murdered 
body of the last of the 
Persian rulers. 

The story of the Tigris 
and Euphrates civiliza- 
tions, of which we have 
given as yet only the 
bare outline, is a story 
of conquest following ' 
after conquest, and each 
conquest replaces old 
rulers ruling classes 
by new ; races like the 
Sumerian and the Ela- 
mite are swallowed up, 
their languages vanish, 
they interbreed ^id are 
lost,' the Assyrian'^elts 
away into Chaldean and 
Syrian, the Hittites be- 
come Aryanized and^ lose 
distinction, ' the Semites 
who shallowed up the 


Sumerians give place to Aryan 
rulers, Medes and Persians appear 
in the .place of the Elamites, the 
Aryan Persian language dominates 
the empire until the Aryan Greek 
ousts it from official life. Mean-^ 
while the plough does its work year 
by year, the harvests are gathered, 
the builders build as they are told, 
the tradesmen work and acquire 
fresh devices ; the knowledge of 
writing spreads, novel things, the 
horse and wheeled vehicles and iron, 
are introduced and become part of 
the permanent inheritance of man- 
kind; the volume of trade upon 
sea and desert increases, men’s ideas 
widen , and knowledge grows. There 
are set-backs, massacres, pestilence ; 
but the story is, on the whole, one 
of enlargement. For four thousand 
years this new thing, civilization, 
which had set its root into the soil 
of the two rivers, grew as a tree 
grows ; now losing a limb, now stripped by a 
storm, but always growing and resuming its 
growth. After four thousand years the 
warriors and conquerors were still going to ^and 
fro over this growing thing they did not ufider- 
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stmi, but now got iron, vasions of strange races thafi is the history of 

liorseS) writing and compnti^oii, piouey, a Assyrjia and Babylon, and until towards the 
greater variety of foods and j^tiltfs, a wider eighth century Bx„ when she fell under an 
knowledge of their world* ^ Ethiopian dynasty, whenever a conqueror did 

The time that ela|^ill bet^etfthi^ empire of come into her story, he came in from Asia by 
Sargon I and the Conquest of Babylon by way of the Isthmus of Suez. 

Alexander the Great was as long, be it noted, The Stoiie Age remains in Egypt are of Very 

uncertain date ; there are Palaeo- 
lithic and then Neolithic remains. 
It is not certain whether the Neo- 
lithic pastoral people who left 
those remains wer% the direct 
ancestors of the later Egyptians 
In many respects they differed 
entirely from their successors. 
They buried their dead, but be- 
fore they buried them they cut up 
the bodies and apparently ate 
portions of the flesh . T hey seem 
to have done this out of a feel- 
ing of reverence for the de- 
parted ; the dead were “ eaten 
with honour ” according to the 
phrase of Mr. Flinders Petrie. 
It may have been that the sur- 
vivors hoped to retain thereby 
some vestige of the strength and 
virtue that had died. Traces of 
similar savage customs have 
been found in the long barrows 
that were scattered over Western 
Europe before the spreading of 
the Aryan peoples, and they 
have pervaded negro Africa, 
where they are only dying out 
at the present time. 

About 5,000 B.c . , or earlie r, 
the traces of tEese primitive 
peoples cease, ana me true 


at the least estimate, as tho time 
from Alexander the Great to the 
^' present day. And before the 
time of Sargon, men had been 
settled in the Sumerian land, 
living in tO#hs, worshipping in 
temples, following an orderly 
Neolithic agricultural life in an 
orgaimed communit^o at least 
as Ioil^!again. ' Ef^iu, Eagash, 

Ur, U^. Larsa, i^ve already 
an immetttiQ|ial peitt when first 
’ they appear in history." ‘ 

One of the most diffic^ult 
things for, both the writer and 
student of history is to sustain 
^ the sense of these time intervals 
and prevent these ages becoming 
shortened by perspective in his 
imagination. Half the duration 
of human civilization and the 
^ keys to all its chief institutions 
^V-are to be found before Sargon I. 

Moreover, the reader cannot 
often compare the scale of the 
dates in these latter fuller pages 
of man’s history with the suc- 
cession of countless generations 
to which the time diagrams 
given with Chapter X and 
Chapter IF bear witness. 

g^tians appeaF^ITthe sceii e. 
The story of the Nile valley oonnuss. While the former people were 

from the dawn of its traceable hut builders and at a compara- 

The Early until the time # Alexander tiveiy low stage of Neolithic culture, the latter 

History of the Great is not very dissimilar to already a civilized Neolithic people; lliey 

that of Babylonia ! but while useS brick aiitt wood buM 
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Babylonia lay open on every side to in- 
vasion, Egypt was protected by desert to the 
west by^ jdesert and sea To the east, while 
to the south she had o^y negro peoples. ' Con- 
sequently her history is less broken by the in*- 
« Winckler (Craig). Bisior'y of 


predecessors* hovels, and they were working 
stone. Very soon they passed into the Bronze 
Age. They possess^ a systemtof picture writing 
almost lin developed * as the contemporary 
wriri^of the Sumerkns, but dxfierentin 
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PYRAMID OP SAKHARAH, TIIR OL^m-ST PYRAMID, BITIT,T LONG BP.I-ORR THR GREAT PYRAMIDS 

OF YHlv FOURTH DYNASTY. 


Southern Arabia by way of Aden, of a fresh 
people, who came into upper Egypt and de- 
scended slowly towards the delta of the Nile. 
Dr. Wallis Budge writes of them as " con 
querors from the East." It is tempting to 
think of their coming originally from the already 
long- established civilization of Sumeria. But 
their gods and their ways, like their picture 
writing, were very different from the Sumerian. 
One of the earliest known figures of a deity 
is that of a hippopotamus goddess, and so very 
distinctively African.' 

The clay of the Nile is not so fine and plastic 
as the Sumerian clay, and the Egyptians made 

* “ The original home or centre of development of 
this ‘ Dynastic * Egyptian type seems to have been in 
Soothern or South-western Arabia This region of 
South-western and Soutl>ern Arabia, ten to fifteen 
thousand years ago, was probably an even better 
favoured province than it is at the present day, when 
it stiU bears the Roman designation of Arabia Felix— 
so much of the rest of this gaunt, lava-covered, sand- 
strewn peninsula being decidedly ' infelix.' It has high 
mountains, a certain degree of rainfall on them, and 
was anciently clothed in rich forests before the camels, 
goats, and sheep of Neolithic and Bronze Age man 
nibl^d away much of this verdure. Above all there 
grew trees OOsing with delicious- scented resins or gums 
These, when civilization dawned on the world, became 
very preciQi|iiS| and'* an offering of sweet savour to the 
civilized gods, because so grateful to his own 

nostrils by Sir H. H. Johnston). 

8 


no use of it for writing. But they early resorted 
to strips pf the papyrus reed fastened together, 
from whose name comes our word " paper." 

1 he broad outline of the history of Egypt is 
simpler than the history of Mesopotamia. It 
has long been the custom to divide the rulers 
of Egypt into a succession of Dynasties, and in 
speaking of the periods of Egyptian history it 
is usual to speak of the first, fourth, fourteenth, 
and so on, Dynasty. The Egyptians were 
ultimately conquered by the Persians after their 
.establishment in Babylon, and when finally 
Egypt fell to Alexander the Great in 332 B.C., 
it was Dynasty XXXI that came to an eM. In 
that long history of over 4,000 years, a much 
longer period than that between the career of 
Alexander the Great and the present day, 
certain broad phases of development may he 
noted here. 1 here was a phase known as the 
“ old kingdom," which culminated in IVth 
Dynasty ; this Dynasty marks a perioJi of 
w^lth and splendour, and its monarchs were 
obsessed by such a passion for making monu- 
ments for themselves as no men have ever 
before or since had a chancy to display And 
gratify. It was Cheops* and Chephren an 4 
Mycerinus of this IVth Dynasty who raked the 
vast piles of great and the second and^the 
• 3tf33 B c., Wallis 
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third i>yraiwijis at" Giz^. ThiBse unmeaning 
3 «^ulchr^l pSp, of au almost incredible vast- 
ness/ erected in an age when engineering scienfce 
had scarcely begun, exhausted the resources of 
Egypt through three long reigns, and left her 
wasted as if by a war. , 

The story of Egypt from the IVth to, the 
XVth Dynasty is a story of conflicts between 
alternative capitals gpid competing religions, of 
separations into severarkingdoms and reunions. 
It is, so to speak, an internal history. Here 
we can name only one of that long series of 


OF HISTORY 

Hammurabi founded was flourishing, but the 
exact correspondences (A dates between early 
Egypt and Babylonia are still very doubtful. 
Only after a long period of servitude did a 
popular uprising expel these foreigners again. 

After the war of liberation {circa i,6oo B.c.) 
there followed a period of great prosperity in 
Egypt, the New Empire. Egypt became a great 
and united military state, and pushed her 
expeditions at last as far as the Euphrates, and 
so the age-long struggle between the Egyptian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian power began. 



THE ARRIVAI< OF A TRIBE OF SEMITIC NOMADS IN EGYPT, ABOUT THE 1PEA» »»®95 
Ancient Egyptian wall-painting In a tomb near Bern Hassan, Middle Egypt. 


Pharaohs, Pepi II, who reigned ninety years, 
the longest reign in history, and left a great 
abundance of inscriptions and buildings. At 
last there happened to Egypt what happened 
so frequkitly to the civilizations of Mesopotamia. 
Egypt was conquered hf nomadic Semites, who 
founded a “ shepherd " dynasty, the Hyksos 
(XVIth), which was finally expelled by native 
Egyptians. This invasion probably happened 
while that first BabylOliia-n JE^ipire which 

1 Thd%reat pyramid is 43Q feet high and its side 
7c o feet long. It is calculated *(say8 W^lis Budge) to 
weigh 4,883,000 tons. All this stone was lugged into 
place chiefly by human muscle. 


For a time Egypt was an ascendant power. 
Thothmes IIP and his sofe . Amenophis III 

3 There are variants to these iiames, and to most 
Egyptian names, for few s^lf- respecting Egyptologists 
will tolerate the spelling of their Colleagues. One may 
And, for instance, Thethmosis, Thoutmosis, Tahutmes, 
Thutmose, or Tethmosis ; Amunothph, Amenhotep, or 
Amenothes. A pleasing variation is to break up the 
name, as, for instance, Amen Hetep. This particular 
little constellation Of variants is given here not only 
because it is amusing, but because it is desirable that 
the reader should know such variations exist. For 
most names the rule of this book has been to follow 
whatever usage has established itself in English litera- 
ture, regardless of the possible contempK^y pronun- 
ciation. Amenophis, for example, has bdftft so written 
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(XVIIIth Dynasty) ruled from Ethiopia to the 
Euphrates in the fifteenth century b.c. For 
various reasons these names stand out with 
unusual distinctness in the Egyptian record. 
They were great builders, and left many monu- 
ments and inscriptions. Amenophis III founded 
Luxor, and added greatly to Karnak. At Tcl- 
el-Amama a mass of letters has been found, 
the royal correspondence with Babylonian and 
Hittite and othei^ monarchs, including that 
Tushratta who took Nineveh, throwing a Hood 
of light upon the political and social affairs of 
this particular age. Of Amenophis IV we 
shall have more to tell later, but of one, the 
most extraordinary and able of Egvptian 
monarchs, Queen Hatasu, the aunt and step- 
mother of Thotmes III, we have no spate to 
tell. She is represented upon her monuments 
in masculine garb, and with a long bc'aid as a 
symbol of wisdom. 

Thereafter there was a brief Syrian conquest 
of Egypt, a series of changing dyncistu's, among 
which we may note the XlXth, which included 
Reeses II, a great builder of temples, who 
reigned seventy-seven years (about 1,317 to 
1,250 B.C.), and who is supposed by some to 
have been the Pharaoh of Moses, and the 
XXIInd, v^ich included Shishak, who plun- 
dered Solomon’s temple (circa 930 b.c.). An 
Ethiopian conqueror from the Upper Nile 
founded the XXVth Dynasty, a foreign dynasty, 
which went down (670 b.c.) before the new 
Assyrian Empire created by Tiglath Pilcbcr III, 
Sargon II, and Sennacherib, of which wc have 
already made mention. 

The days of any Egyptian predominance 
over foreign nations was drawing to an end. 
For a time under Psammetich us I of the XXVUh 
Dynasty (664— 610 ‘^.c.) native rule was restored, 
and Necho II recovered for a time the old 
Egyptian possessions in Syria up to the 
Euphrates while the Medes and Chaldeans were 
attacking Nineveh. From those gains Necho II 
was routed out again after the fall of Nineveh 

in English books for two centuries It came into the 
language by Indirect routes, but it is now as fairly 
established as is Damascus as the English name of a 
Syrian town. Nevertheless, there are Umits to this 
classicism. The writer, after some vacillation, has 
abandoned aiver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson m the 
case of “ Peisistratus and “ Keltic,- which were 
formerly spelt “ Pisi^'tratus ” and “ Celtic." 


and the Assyrians by Nebuchadnewar II, the 
great Chaldean king, the Nebuchadnezzar ol 
the Bible. 1 he Jews, who had been the allies 
of Necho II, Were taken into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. 

When, in the sixth century n.r., Chakl^''^ 
fell to the Persians, Egypt f()llowed suit, a 
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rebellion later made Egypt independent once 
more for sixty years, and in 332 B.C. She wel- 
comed Alexander the Great as her conqueror, 
to be ruled thfreafter by foreigners, first by 
Greeks, then Romans, then in succesajpn by 
Arabs, Turks, and British, until the present day. 

Such briefly is the history of Egypt from its 
beginnings ; a. 4 listory first of isolation and then 
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of increasing entanglement with the affairs of ^ 
other nations,, as increasing facilities of cQ|n- 
munication drew the peoples of the world into 
closer and closer interaction. 

§ 4 

The history we need to tell here of fndia is 
simpler even than this brief record of Egypt. 
The Early Somewhere about the time of Ham- 
"i8eSHzation mutabi or later, a branch of the 
of India. Aryan-speaking people who then 
occupied North Persia and Afghanistan, pushed 
^^ down the north-west passes into India. They 
conquered their way until they prevailed over 
all the darker populations of North India, and 
spread their rule or influence over the wnolc 
peninsula. They never achieved any ijnity 
in India ; their history is a history of warring 
kings and republics. 


% 

or from the upper Valley of the Yellow 
River (the Hwang-ho), down the course of 
the Hwang-ho, and into the valley of the 
Yang-tsze-kiang. We kilbw practically, nothing 
as yet of the archseology of. China, we do not 
know anything of the Stone Age in that part 
of the world, and at present our ideas of the 
early history of this civilization are derived 
almost entirely from the Chinese literature. 
It has evidently been frOm the first and through- 
out a M(lji|olian civilization. Until after the 
time of Alexander the Great there are no traces 
of any Aryan or Semitic, much less of Hamitic 
influence. All such influences were still in 
another world, separated by mountains, deserts, 
and wild nomadic tribes until that time. The 
Chinese seem to have made their civilization 
spontaneously and unassisted. Some recent 
writers suppose indeed 



a connection with 
ancient Sumeria. Of 
course both China and 
Sumeria arose on the 
basis of the almost 
world-wide early Neo- 
lithic culture, but the 
Tarim valley and the 
lower Euphrates are 
separated by such vast 
obstacle^ of mountain 
' land desert as to forbid 
the idea of any migra- 
tion or interchange of 
peoples who had once 
settled down. 

But though the civili- 
zation of China is 
wholly Mongolian (as 
we have .defined Mon- 
golian)!, it'' does not fol- 
low that the northern 
roots only ones 

from wl^i^ it grew. We 
Europeans know v^ 
little as yet of the eth- 
nology and pre-history 
of southern China. 
There the Chinese 
mingle with such 
kindred peoples as the 
Siamese and Burmese. 
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.and Mem to^bridge over towards the darker 
Dravidian pimples and towards the Malays. 
It is quite probable, indeed it is highly 
probable, that there were southern as well as 
northern beginnings of a civilization, and 
that the Chinese civilization that comes into 
history 2,000 years b.c. is the result of a long 
process of prehistoric mingling, and inter- 
change between a southern and a northern 
culture. The southern Chinese played perhaps 
the r 61 e towards the northern Chinese that 
the Hamites or Sumerians plajipd to the 
Aryan and Semitic peoples in the west, or that 
the settled Dravidians played towards the 
Aryans in India. But so little is known as yet 
of this attractive chapter m pre-history, that 
we cannot dwell upon it further here. 

The chief foreigners mentioned in the early 
annals of China were a Ural-Altaic people on the 
north-cast frontier, the Huns, against whom 
certain of the earlier emperors' made war. In 
the account of the first “ Three Emperors 
history has been sacrificed to moral edification. 
Those incredibly model and exemplary beings 
arc alleged to have reigned about 2,500 b.c. 
Bef 3re that time the history of China is evidently 


altogether mythological. 

There follows upon these first thr(‘e emperors 
a series of dynasties, of whom the account 
becomes more and more exact and convincing 
a& they become more recent. China has to 
tell a long history <4 ^border warfare and of 
graver struggles between the settled and nomad 
peoples. To begin with . China, like Sumer and 
like Egypt, was a land of city states. The 
'gdvernment was at first a government o 
numerous kings ; they became loosely feuda 
under an emperor, as the Egyptians did ; and 
then later, as with the Egyptians, came a 
centralizing empire. Shang (i ,750 to 1 125 bx.) 
and Chow (t,i25 to 250 b.c.) are named as being 
the two great dynasties of the feudal . 

Bronze vessels of these earlier dynasties, beauti- 
ful, splendid, and with a distinctive stye o 
their own, stUl exist, and there can be no doubt 
of the existence of a high state of cu ure e 

before the days of Shang. 

If is perhaps a sense of symmetry that m 
the late^ historians of Egypt and China talk of 
the earUer phases of their “ 

bet!% under dynasties comparable t 
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dynasties of the later 
empires, and of such early 
Emperors " as Menes 
(in Egypt) or the First 
Three Emperors (in 
China) . T he early dynas- 
’ ties exercised far less 
centralized powers than 
the later ones. Such 
unity as China possessed 
under the Shang Dynasty 
was a religious rather 
than an effective political 
union. The '' Son of 
Heaven offered sacri- 
fices for all the Chinese. 

There was a common 
script, a common civiliza- 
tion, and a common 
enemy in the Huns of the 
north-western borders. 

The last of the Shang 
Dynasty was a cruel and 
foolish monarch who 
burnt himself alive 
(1,125 B.c.) in his palace 
after a decisive defeat 
by W u W ang, the founder 
of the Chow Dynasty, 

Wu Wang seems to have 
been helped by the Huns 
or by allies among the 
Huns as well as by a 
popular revolt. 

For a time China remained loosely united 
under the Chow emperors, as loosely united as 
was Christendom under the popes in the M^dle 
Ages ; the Chow emperors had become the 
traditional high priests of the land in the place 
of the Shang Dynasty and claimed a sort of 
overlordship in Chinese affairs, but gradually 
the loose ties of usage and sentiment that held 
the empire together lost their hold upon men's 
minds. Hunnish peoples to the north and west 
to< 5 k on the Chinese civilization without acquir- 
ing a sense of its unity. Feudal princes began 
to regard themselves as independent. Mr. 
f!,Jji9.ng-chi-Chao,^ one of the Chinese represen ta- 
t&ycSSi at the Paris Conference of 1919, states 

' J, and the League of Nations, a pamphlet by- 

Mr. Liapg-Chi-Chao. (Pekin Leader Office.) 


that betw^n the eighth 
and fourth centuries 
B.c. ''there were in the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse 
valleys no less than five 
or six thousand small 
states with about a dozen 
powerful states domina- 
ting over them.” The 
land was subjected to 
perpetual warfare (” Age 
of Confusion ”). In the 
sixth century b.c. the 
great powers in conflict 
wereTsi and Tsin, which 
were northern Hoang-ho 
states, and Tso, which 
was a vigorous, aggres- 
sive power in the Y angtse 
valley. A confederation 
against Tso laid the 
foundation for a league 
that kept the peace for 
a hundred years ; the 
league subdued and in- 
corporate Tso and made 
a ^general treaty of dis- 
armament. It became 
the foundation of a new 
pacific empire. 

The knowledge of iron 
entered China at some 
unknown date, but iron 
weapons began to be 
commonly used only about 500 b.c., that is to 
say, two or three hundred years or more after 
this had become customary in Assyria, Egypt, 
and Europe. Iron was probably introduced 
from the north into China by the Huns. 

The last rulers of the Chow Dynasty were 
ousted by the kings of Tsin, the latter seized 
upon the sacred sacrificial bronze tripods, and 
so were able to take over the imperial duty of 
dffering sacrifices to Heaven. In this manner 
was the Tsin dynasty ^^feblished. It ruled 
with far more vigour ^ect than any 
previous family. Shi-HWaug-ti of, this dynasty 
is called by Chinese historians "the fiiat universal 
emperor,” and his reign is usually taken to 
mark the end of feudal and divided China. He 
seems to have played the unifyMg r 61 e Ih the 
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east 4 h»t Alexander the Great might have 
played in the west, but he lived longer, and the 
unity he made (or restored) was comparatively 
permanent, while the empire of Alexander the 
Great fell to pieces, as we shall tell, at his death. 
Shi-Hwang-ti, among other feats in the direc- 
tion of common effort, organized the building of 
the Great Wall of China against the Huns. A 
civil war followed close upon his reign, and 
ended in the establishment of the Han Dynasty. 
Under this Han Dynasty the empire grew 
greatly beyond its original two river valleys, 
the Hitns were effectively restrained, and the 
Chinese penetrated westward until they began 
to learn at last of civilized races and civihza 
tions other than their own. 

By 100 B.c. the Chinese had heard of India, 
their power had spread across l ibet and into 
Western Turkestan, and they were trading by 
-camel caravans with Persia and the western 
world. So much for the present must sulTice 
for our account of China. We shall return to 
the distinctive characters of its civilization later. 

§ C) 

And in these thousands of years during which 
man was making his 'way step by step from 
While the ‘nomadic savagery to civilizati()n 
Civilizations at these old-world centres, what 
were growing. happening in the rest of the 

world ? In Central and Southern Africa the 
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negro was making a slower progress, and that, 
it would seem, under the stimulus of invasion 
by whiter tribes from the Mediterranean regions, 
bringing with them in succession cultivation 
and the use of metals. I'hese white mc*n c^me 
to the black by two routes * across the Sahtira 
to the west as Berbers and Tuaregs and the 
like, to mix with the negro and create such 
quasi-while races as the Fulas ; and also by 
way of the Nile, where the Baganda ( — Ganda- 
folk) of Uganda, for example, may possibly be 
of remote white origin. The African forests 
were denser then, and spread eastward and 
northward from the Upper Nile. 

The islands of Occam i, thiee thousand years 
ago, were probably still only inhabited liere 
and there by stranded patches of Paheohthic 
Australoids, who had wandered thither in those 
immemorial ages when there was a land bridge 
by way of the East Indies to Australia. The 
spreading of the heliolithic peo})les I y sea going 
canoes into the islands of the Pacific came much 
later in the history of man. Still later did they 
reach Madagascar. The beauty of New Zealand 
also was as yet wasted upon mankind ; its 
highest living creatures wire a great ostrich- 
like bird, the moa, now extinct, and the little 
kiwi which has feathers like coarse hair and the 
merest rudiment of wings. 

In North America a group of Mongoloid tribes 
were now cut ofl altogether from the old world. 
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^ They were $preatding slowly southward, hunting 
the innumerable bison of die plains. They had 
stilT; 4 o learn for themselves the secrets of a 
sepiBW^te agriculture based on maize, and in 
Spudl America to tame the lama to their servici^; 
and #0 build up in Mexico and Peru two civili- 
zations roughly parallel in their nature to that 
Sumer, but different in many respects, and 
/later by six or seven thousand years. . . . 

When men reached the southern extremity 
of America, the Megatherium, the giant sloth, 
and the Glyptodon, the giant armadillo, were 
still living. ... ^ 

Ihere is a considerable imaginative appeal 
in the obscure story of the early American 
civilizations. It was almost certainly an almost 
entirely separate development ; there is very 
little evidence of any immigrants bringing later 
arts or traditions from either Asia or Europe 
after the palaeolithic, or at latest the helioli hie 
phase. 1 hese peoples got to the use of bronze 
and copper, but not to the use of iron ; they 
had gold and silver ; and their stonework, their 
pottery, weaving, and dyeing were carried to a 
very high level. In all these things the American 
product resembles the old-world product 
generally, but always it has characteristics that 
are all its own. The American civilizations 
had picture-writing of a primitive sort, but it 
never developed even to the pitch of the earliest 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. In Yucatan only was 
there a kind of script, the Mgya writing, but 
it was used simply for keeping a calendar. In 
Peru the beginnings of writing were superseded 


by a curious and complicated method of keeping 
records by means of knots tied upon strings 
of various colours and shapes. It is said that 
even laws and orders could be conveyed by 
this code. These string bundles were called 
quipus, but though quipus are still to be found 
in collections, the art of reading them is alto- 
gether lost. The Peruvians also got to making 
maps and the use of counting-frames, “ But 
with all this there was no means of handing 
on knowledge and experience from one genera- 
tion to another, nor was anything done to fix 
and summarize these intellectual possessions, 
which are the basis of literature and science.’* ^ 
When the Spaniards came to America, the 
Mexicans knew nothing of the Peruvians nor 
the Peruvians of the Mexicans. Intercourse 
had not begun. The Mexicans had never heard 
of the potato, which was a principal article of 
Peruvian diet. In 5,000 B.c. the Sumerians 
and Egyptians probably knew as little of one 
another. America was 6,000 years behind the 
Old World. 

•w 

Chronological Note 

Here we would call the reader’s attention to 
the chronological diagram on page iii. By the 
scale of this diagram, the one given on page 58 
would be 44 inches long, that on page 38, 44 feet, 
and the diagram of the whole of geological 
time on p. 10 between a mile and ten miles 
long. 

1 F. Katzel, History of Mankind, 
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SEA PEOPLES AND TRADING PEOPLES 


§ I 

T he first Iwats were made very early 
by riverside peoples. They were no 
more than trees and floating wood, 
used to assist the ytrf' impcffe?!r"TIatiiral 
swimming powers of men. Then came the 

The Earliest 

Ships and with t^ie development of tools and a 
Sailors. primitive carpentry, the building of 
boats. Mea in Egypt an d Mesopotamia also 
1“ developed very.early a type of basketwork boat, 

I caulked wi^ bitumen. Such waslEr" ark' of 
bulrushe'r" in which Moses was hidden by his 
mother. A kindred sort of vessel grew up by 
the use of skins and hides expanded upon a 
' wicker framevv^ork. To this day cow-hide wicker 
i boats (coracles) are used upon the west coast of 
Ireland, where there is plenty of cattle and a 
poverty of big trees. They arc also used on 
the Euphrates, and they wore until lecently 
employed in South Wales. Inflated skins may 
have preceded the coracle, and are still used on 
the Euphrates. In the valleys of the great 
rivere, boats must early have become an 
important means of communication , and it 
seems natural to suppose that it was from the 
mouths of the great rivers that man, aheady 
in a reasonably seaworthy vessel, first ventured 
out upon what must have seemed to him then 
the trackless and homeless sea. 

No doubt he ventured^ at first as a fisher- 
man, having learnt the elements of seacraft in 
creeks and lagoons. Men may have navigated 


boats upon the Levantine lake before the re- 
filling of the Mediterranean by the Atlantic' 
waters. Possibly the first men to paddle out 
into salt water were Sumerians, coming out, 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, which in 7^000 j 
B.c. fell by separate mouths into the Persian 
Gulf. The Sumerian city of Eridu, whichl 
stood at the head of the Persian Gulf (from' 
which it IS now separated by a hundred and 
thirty miles of alluvium '), had ships uix)n the 
sea very early indeed. Wc find evidence of a 
fully developed sea life six thousand years ago 
in the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
possibly at that time also there were canoes on 
the seas among the islands of the nearer East 
Indies. 

Very soon the seafaring men must have 
realized the peculiar freedom and opportunities 
the ship gave them. They could get away 
to islands , no chief nor king could pursue a 
boat or ship with any ccitainty ; every captain 
was a king. 'I he seamen would find it easy 
to make nests upon islands and in strong 
positions on the mainland. There they could 
harbour, there they could carry, on a certain 
agriculture and fishery ; but their speciality 
and their main business was, of course, the 
expeditions across the sea. That was not 
usually a trading expedition ; it was much 
more frequently a piratical raid. From what./ 
wc know of mankind, we arc bound to conclude } 
that the first sailors plundered when they could, f 
and traded when they had to. 

1 Sayce. 
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Because it developed in the comparatively 
warm and tranquil waters of the eastern 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the western horn of the Indian Ocean, the 
shipping of the ancient World retained through- 
out certain characteristics that make it differ 
very widely from the ocean-going sailing 
shipping, with its vast spread of canvas, of the 
last four hundred years. “ The Mediterranean," 
says Mr. Torr,* “ is a sea where a vessel with 


And that practice may really have ceased 
before 2,500 b . c ., despite the testimony of 
monuments of that date ; for in monuments 
dating from about 1,250 B.c., crews are repre- 
sented unmistakably rowing with their faces 
towards the stern and yet grasping their oars 
in the attitude of paddling, so that even then 
Egyptian artists mechanically followed the 
turn of the hieroglyph to which their hands 
were accustomed. In these reliefs there are 



sails may lie becalmed for days together, while 
a vessel with oars would easily be traversing 
the smooth waters, with coasts and islands 
everywhere at hand to give her shelter in case 
of storm. In that sea. therefore, oars became 
the characteristic instruments of navigation, 
and the arrangement of oars the chief problem 
in shipbuilding. And so long as ^the Mediter- 
ranean nations dominated Western Europe, 
vessels of the southern type were built upon 
the northern coasts, though there generally 
was wind enough here for sails and too much 
wav^ for oars. . . . The art of rowing can first 
be discerned upon the Nile. Boats with oars 
are represented in the earliest pictorial monu- 
ments of Egypt, dating from about 2,500 b.c. ; 
and although some crews are paddling with 
their faces towards the bow, others are rowing 
with their faces towards the stern. The 
paddling is certainly the older practice, for 
the hieroglyph chen depicts two arms grasping 
an oar in the attitude of paddling, and the' 
hieroglyphs were invented in the earliest ages. 

* Coal Torr, Af\cient Ships 


twenty rowers on the boats on the Nile, and 
thirty on the ships on the Red Sea ; but in the 
earliest reliefs the number varies considerably, 
and seems dependent on the amount of space 
at the sculptor’s disposal." 

The Aryan peoples came late to the sea. 
The earliest ships on the sea were either 
Sumerian or Hamitic ; the Semitic peoples 
followed close upon these pioneers. Along the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, the P|oeni- 
cians, a Semitic people, set lipf a string of 
independent harbour towns of ivhich kcre. 
Tyre, and Sidon were the chief; and later 
they pushed their voyages westward! and 
founded Carthage in North Africa and litica. 
Possibly Phoenician keels were already i^ the 
Mediterranean by 2,000 b . c . Both Tyre' and 
Sidon were originally on islands, and so easily 
defensible against a land raid. But before we go 
on to the marine exploits of this, the first great 
sea-going race, we must note a very remarkable 
and curious nest of early sea people whose re- 
mains have recently been discovered in Crete.* 

* See Evans' Prehistoric Tombs of Cnossos, 
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§ 2 

These early Cretans were of unknown race, 
but probably of a race akin to the Iberians 
The iEgean Spain and Western Europe and 
Cities before the dark whites of Asia Minor and 
istory. North Africa, and their language is 
unknown. This race lived not only in Ciete, but 
in Cyprus, Greece, Asia Minor. Sicily, and South 
Italy. It was a civilized people for long agi's 
before the fair Aryan Greeks spread soutluv<ird 
through Macedonia. At Cnossos, in Crete, 
there have been found the most astonishing 
ruins and remains, and Cnossos, thi'iefon*, is 
apt to overshadow tho rest of these settle- 
ments in peo])le’s imaginations, but it is well 
to bear in mind that though Cnossos was no 
doubt a chief city of this A'.gcan civilization, 
these A^'gcans " had in the fullness of their 
time many cities and a wide range' Possibly, 
all that we know of them now are but the 
vestiges of a far more extensive Neolithic 
civilization which is now submerged under the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

At Cnossos there are Neolithic remains as 


old or older than any of the pre-<!ynastic 
remains of Egypt. The Bronze Age began tn 
Crete as soon as it did in Egypt, and there have 
been vases found by Flinders Petrie in Egypt 
and referred by him tO the 1st Dynasty, which 
he declared to be importations from Crete. 
Sione vessels have been found in Crete of forms 
characteristic of the IVth (pyramid-building) 
Dynasty, and there can be no doubt that there 
was a vigorous trade between Crete and Egypt 
in the time of the XI 1th Dynasty. This 
continued until about i,ooo B.c. It is clear 
that this island civilization arising upon the 
soil of ('rc tc is at least as old as the Flgyptian, 
and that it was already launched upon the sea 
as oarl.y as 4,000 B.c. 

1 he great days of C rcte were not so early 
as this. It was only about 2,500 B.C. that the 
island appears to have been inuficd under one 
ruler. Then began an age of peace and pros- 
perity unexampled in the history of the ancient 
world. Secure from invasion, living in a 
delightful climate, trading with every civilized 
community in the world, the Cretans were free 
to develop all the arts and amenities of life. 
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This <|tid®sos wts not so much a town as the 
vast palace of the king and his people. It was 
not eveii fottified. The kings, it would seem, 
were called Minos always, as the kings of Egypt 
were all called Pharaoh'; the king of Cnossos 
figures in the early legends of the Greeks as 
King Minos, who lived in the Labyrinth, who 
kept there a horrible monster, half man, half 
bull, the Minotaur, and levied a tribute of 
youths and maidens from the Athenians. Those 


It is the custom nowadays to make a sort 
of wonder of these achievements of the Cretans, 
as though they were a people of incredible 
artistic ability living in the dawn of civilization* 
But their great time was long past that dawn ; 
as late as 2,000 B.c. It took them many 
centuries to reach their best in art and skill, 
and their art and luxury are by no means so 
great a wonder if we reflect that for 3,000 years 
they were immune from invasion, that for a 



stories are a part of Greek literature, and have 
alwayifl^been known, but it is only in the last 
few decades that the excavations at Cnossos 
have revealed how close these legends were to 
the reality. The Cretan labyrinth was a 
building as stately^ complex, and luxurious as 
any in the ancient world. Among other details 
we find waterpipes, bathrooms, and the like 
conveniences, such as have hitherto been 
regarded as among the latest refinements of 
modem life. The pottery, the textile manu- 
factures, the sculpturf and painting of these 
people, their gem anil ivory work, their metal 
and inlaid work, is as admirable as any that 
mankind has produced. They were much 
given to festivals and shows, and, in particular, 
they were addicted to buU-fights and gymnastic 
entertainments. Their female costume became 
astonishingly modem in style ; their women 
wore corsets and flounced dresses. They had 
a system of writing which has not }*et been 
deciphei^d. 


thousand years they were at peace. Century 
after century their artizans could perfeCt^their 
skill and their men and women refine upon 
refinement. Wherever men of almost any race 
have been comparatively safe in this fashion 
for such a length of time, they have developed 
much artistic beauty. Given the opportunity, 
all races are artistic. Greek legend has it that 
it was in Crete that Daedalus attempted to 
make the first flying machine. Daedalus 
(=cunning artificer) was a sort of personified 
summary of mechanical skill. It is curipus to 
specula^ what germ of fact lies behidjd him 
andtoose waxen wings that, according to the 
legend, melted and pluflged his son Icarus in 
the sea. 

There came at last a change in the condition 
of the lives of these Cretans, ior other peoples, 
the Greeks and the Phoenicians, were also 
coming out with powerful fleets upon the sea^. 
We do not knoiv ’what led tb the disaster nor 
w»ho inflicted it ; but aomewhen about 1,40a 
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O.c. Cnossos was sacked and burnt, and though 
the Cretan life struggled on there rather lamely 
for another four centuries, there came at last 
a final blow about i,ooo b.c, (that is to say, in 
the days of the Assyrian ascendancy in the 
East). The palace at Cnossos was destroyed, 
and never rebuilt nor reinhabited. Possibly 
this was done by the ships of those new-comers 
into the Mediterranean, the barbaric Greeks, 
a group of Aryan tribes, who may have wiped 
out Cnossos as they wiped out the city of Troy. 
The legend of Theseus tells of such a raid. He 
entered the Labyrinth (which may have been 
the Cnossos Palace) by the aid of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, and slew the Minotaur. 

The Iliad makes it clear that destruction 
came upon Troy because the Trojans stole 
Greek women. Modern writers, with modern 
ideas in their heads, have tried to make out 
that the Greeks assailed Troy in order to secure 
a trade route or some such fine-spun com- 
mercial advantage. If so, the authors of the 
Iliad hid the motives of their characters very 
skilfully. It would be about as reasonable to 
say that the Homeric Greeks went to war with 
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" 

the Trojans ki order to be well ahead^iih A 
station on the Berlin to Bagdad ta|lw(iy« 
The Homeric Greeks were a healthy barbaric 
Aryan people, with veiy poor ideas about trade 
and trade routes ; they went to war with 
thii Trojans because they were thoroughly 
annoyed about this stealing of women. It is 
fairly clear from the Minos legend and from 
the evidence of the Cnossos remains, that the 
Cretans kidnapped or stole youths and maidens 
to be slave% bull-fighters, athletes, and perhaps 
sacrifices. They traded fairly with the 
Egyptians, but it may be they did not realize 
the gathering strength of the Greek barbarians ; 
they “ traded " violently with them, and so 
brought sword and flame upon themselves.* 

Another great sea people were the Phdenicians. 

* This is, I think, too dogmatic about Helen. True, 
raids on women were a real cause of war, but they 
were also a very favourite ficelh of fiction A war 
with Troy might easily arise by the carrying off of a 
^oman But why was Troy destroyed six several 
times > It looks to me as if there was some strong 
motive for building just there, and an equally strong 
motive for great confederacies destroying the city 
when built. — G, M. 
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SaAUTIPUIXV WORKED CRETAN OOI,D CUP, SHOWING A BUI,L-PIGHT. 

They were great seamen because they were slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones, and the 
great traders. Thei^colony of Carthage (founded like, to all the Mediterranean people; she 
before 800 E-C. by Tyre) became at last worked Spanish copper mines, and her ships 
greater than any of the older Phoenician cities, went out into the Atlantic and coasted along 
but already before 1,500 B.c. both Sidon Portugal and France northward as for as 
and Tyre had settlements upon the African the Cassiterides (the Scilly Isles, or Cornwall, 
coast. Carthage was comparatively in- ^ in England) to get tin. About 520 b.c. a 
accessible to the Assyrian and Babylonian certain Hanno made a,|royage that is still one 
hosts, and, profiting greatly by the long siege of the most notable in the y^orld. This Hanno', 
of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar II, became the if we may trust the Periplus of Hanno, the 
greatest maritime power the world liad hitherto Greek tfanslation of his account which still 
seen. She claimed the Western MeditOTanean survives, followed the African coast southward 
as her own, and seized every ship sl 5 j|g||pould from the Straits of Gibraltar as far as the 
catch west of Sardinia. Reman writers accuse confines of Liberia. .He had sixty big ships, 
her of great cruelties. She foiipit the Greeks and his main task was to found or reinforce 
for Sicily, and later (in the second century b.c.) certain Carthaginian stations upon the Morocco 
she fought the Romans. Alexander the Great coast. Then he pushed Southward. He founded 
formed plans for her conquest ; but he died, a settlement in the Rio de ,Oro (on Kerne 
as we shall tell later, before he could carry or Herne Island), and sailed on past the 
them out. Senegal river. The voyagers passed on for 

seven days beyond the Gambia, and landed 
§ 3 upon some island beyond. This they left in 

At her zenith Carthage piobably had the a panic, because, although the day was silent 
hitherto unheard-of population of a million, with the silence of the tropical forest, at night 
The First population was largely Indus- they heard the sound of flutes, drums, and 

Voyages of trial, and her woyen ^oods were gongs, and the sky was red with the blaze of 
Exploration. famous. As well as a the bush fires. The coast country for tlie rest 

coasting tradd, she haxi a conside|able Ihnd of the Voyage wajl^one blaze of fire, from the 
trade with Central Africa,* and she sold rffegro burning of the hush. Stream's of fire ran down 

» There were tto domesticated camels ip Africa length a blaze 

until after the Per^n conquest of Egypt. Tip must arose SO loftily that it touched the skies. Three 
have greatly restricted the desert routes. (See Bun- < , ' 

bury. History oj AnctM geography, note to Chap. VIII.) liuced into North Africa the Arab invasions of the 
But the Sahara desert of 3,000 or 2,060 years ago was seventh centui^ Till ^oSsil remains of camels 
less parched and sterile than it is to-day. Ffoip r^ck arefoqnd in Algeria, and wild camels may have lingered 
engravings we may deduce -the theory ih^t the desert in t|||e wastes of the Sahai^a^atid Somaliland till the 
was crossed from oasis to cisis by rMm^xen and by domlsticated canij^l was introduced. The Nubian 
ox-carts; .perhaps, also, on horses* and asses. Tha^wild ass also seems to have extended its range to "the 
camei,a8 a beast of tradiport was seemingly not intro- ^Sahara. — H. H. J. 
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days further brougljl; them to an island coTitaitt- 
lake (? Sherbro Island). Jn this lake was 
another island (? Macaulay Island), and on this 
were wild, hairy men and women, " whom the 
interpreters called gorilla.” The Carthaginians, 
having caught some of the females of these 
“gorillas” — they were probably chimpanzees — 
turned back and eventually di'positcd the skins 
of their captives — who had proved impossibly 
violent guests to entertain on board ship— in 
the Temple of Juno. 

A still more wonderful Phcrnician sea voyage, 
long doubted, but now supported by some 
archiEological evidence, is related by Herodotus, 
who declares that the Pharaoh N('rho of the 
XXVIth Hynasty commissionc'd some Pheeni- 
cians to attempt the circumnavigation of 
Africa, and that starting from the Gulf of Suez 


southward, ^they did finally come back through 
the Mediterranean to the Kile delta. They 
took nearly three years to complete their 
voyage. Each year they landed, and sowed 
and harvested a crop of wheat before going on. 

§ 4 

m, 

The great trading cities of the Ph^uitiahs 

are the most striking of the early manifestations 

of the peculiar i^nd characteristic 

Early Semitic peoples to man- 

iraders. ” . , » « i_'i 

kind, trade and exchange.^ While 

the Semitic Phoenician peoples were spreading 

themselves upon the seks, another kindred 

^ There was Sumcruin tiade orgnniaed round teniplca 
\>efoie the Semites Rot into Babylonia. - See ilall and 
Kidk. Anhfologual JhHovmes tii Western Asta^ 
E. B 
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ol two sl^e^s are in head 

of cattle, aisd Roman moneys, 

pecunia, is^derived from pccuSt cattlei Cattle 
as money^d^^^B iidvan ; it did not need 
to be carried from one own^ to another, and 
if it needed attentlii{i and food, at any rate it 
bred. But it wa%' inconvenient for ship or 
caravan transitt Many dthef substances have 
at various ^iSes been found convenient as a 
standard ; v toba<:co was once legal tender in 
the colonial da3?| in Nd’fth America, and in 
West Africa fines are paid and bargains made 
in bottles of^Jndo gin. Ihe early Asiatic timde 
included n^etals ; and 
weighed lumps of metal, 
since they were in general 
demand and were convenient 
for hoarding and storage, 
costing nothing for fodder 
and needing small house- 
room, soon assertifed their 
superiority over cattle and 
sheep. Iron, which seems 
to have been first reduced 
frdm its ores by the Hittitcs, 
was, to begin with, a rare 
and much-desWd siibstance. 
It is st^jel by Ajjstotle to 
have supimed the first cur- 
rency. In the collection of 


Semi& people, the Arpneans, wiiose occu- 
pation of Bamascus we have already ipted, 
were dWelbping the caravan routes of the 
Arabian and Persian desdts, and becoming the 
chief trading people of W^tem Asia. The 
Semitic peoples, earlier civilized than the Aryan, 
have always shown, and fetill show' to-day, a 
Tfar greater sense of quality and quantity in 
marketable goods than the latter ; it is to their 
need of account-keeping that the development 
of alphabetical writing is to be a^ibcd, and it 
is to them that most of the great advances in 
computation are due. Our modern numerab 



Pftoto: Mansell. 

Bronze lion WBicur (IPIW abydos), with phcenzciak inscription 
^ ‘‘FouNb commissioner for money.** ^ 

letters foufifl at Tel-el-Amarna, addressed to 


are Arabic ; our arithmetic algebra are 
essentially Semitic sciences. 

The Semitic we may point out here, 

are to this day tounting peoples^Mvong in their 
sense of equi'^alents and reparation. The 
jnoral teaching ofj^^H|hr-iws was saturated 
hy such ideas. Mjjytff^at^easure ye mete, 
the same shall be meted Other 

Ikces^and peoples have ime^n^Hmverse and 
fitful and marvellopp gods, but it w^h® trading 
Semites who first b^an to think of God as a, 
Righteous Dealer, whose pr^ise^^were kept, 
who failed not the humblest treditor and called 
to account evetj^ Spurious act. 

The tra 4 ^^t||St was going sm in the ancient 
world iiie sixth or seventh century b.c. 

was Ife&Mi^Wttrely a barter trade. There was 
little 1^0 credit or coined money. The 
ordinary st^dard of value with the early Aryans 
was cattle, as it still is with the Zulusl^and 
Bis to-day. In the Iliad, the Tespecl|ve 


and from Amenophis III (already, mentioned) 
alid his successor Amenophis IV, from a 
Hittite kin|, promises iron as a m^t precious 
gift. Gold,J^en as now, was the? most pre- 
cious, and therefore most portable, security. In 
early Egypt tUVi^V was almost as rare as gold 
until after the XVIIIth lynasty. Later the 
general standard of value in the Eastern worl(f • 
became silver, m^^ured by weight. 

To’ begin with, metals were handed about in 
ingol^ and weighed at each transaction. ,!ilhen 
^they were stamped to indicate thek fineness 
and guarantee their purity. The first recorded 
coins were minted about 6oo b.c. in Lydia, a 
gold-producing j^ountiy in the west of Asia*^ 
Minor. Th^v^nil^linown gold coins were minted 
in Lydia by Croesus^ whose name become 
a%r0verb for wealth ; hdNuiras cq^queriiM, as 
we shall teH later, by that same Cyrus- the 
Persian who took &byl<^ in 539 But 




PAINTING FRO^' TOMB DOLE EGYPT SHOV A TRIBE OF SEMITIC NOMADS TH THE WEAPONS 

AND GEAR IN EG 'T ABOUT 1,800-2,000 B.C. 
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very- probably coined money had been used in 
Babylonia before that time. 1 he sealed 
shekel,” a stamped piece of silver, came very 
near to being a coin. The promise to pay so 
much silver or gold on “leather” (— parchment) 
with the seal of some established firm is prob- 
ably as old or older than coinage. The Cartha- 
ginians used such ” leather money,” We know 
very little of the way in which small traffic 
was conducted. Common people, who in those 
ancient times were in dependent positions, seem 
to have had no money at a|i ; they did their 
business by barter. Early Egyptian paintings 
show this going on.^ 

§ 5 

' .When one realizes the absence of small money 
or of any conveniently portable means of 
exchange in the pre- Alexandrian 
Travellers one perceives how impossible 

was private travel in those days.* 
The first “inns” — no doubt a sort of caravan- 
serai — are commonly said to have come into 
existence in Lydia in the third or fourth 
century b.c. 'lhat, however, is too late a 
dale. They are certainly older than that. 
There is good evidence of them at least as 
early as the sixth century. iTischylus twice 
mentions inns. His word is “ all-receiver,” or 

all-receiving house.”* Private travellers must 
have been fairly common in the Greek world, 
including its colonies, by his time. But such 

^ The earliest coinage of the west coast of Asia Minor 
was in electrum, a mix+^ure of gold and silver, and 
there is an interesting controversy as to whether the 
first issues were stamped by cities, temples, or private 
bankers — P, G 

2 Small change was in existence before the time of 
Alexander Ihe Athenians had a range of exceedingly 
small silver coins running almost down to the size of 
a pinhead, which were generally earned in the mouth ; 
a character in Anstophanes was suddenly assaulted, 
and swallowed his change in consequence — P. G. 

• There is an inn-keeper m Anstophanes, but it may 
be inferred from the circumstance that she is represented 
as letting lodgings in hell, that the early inn left much 
to be desyed.— -P. G. 


privalfe travel was a comparatively new thing 
then. The early historians Hecatasus and 
Herodotus traveled widely. “ I suspect,” say^ 
Professor Gilbert Murray, “ that this tort of 
^travel ‘ for H istorie ' or ‘ fai discovery ' was 
rather a Greek invention. Solon is supposed 
to have practised it ; and even Lycurgus.” . . . 
The earlier travellers were traders travelling 
in a caravan or in a shipload, and carrying their 
goods and their minas and shekels of metal or 
gems or bales of fine stuff with them, or govern- 
ment officials travelling with letters of intro- 
duction and a proper retinue. Possibly there 
were a few mendicants, and, in some restricted 
regions, religious pilgrims. ^ 

That earlier world before (5oo b.c. was one 
in which a lonely “ stranger ” was a rare and 
suspected and endangered being. He might 
suffer horrible cruelties, for there was little law 
to protect such as he. Few individuals strayed 
therefore. One ^ved and died attached and 
tied to some patriarchal ' tribe, if one was a 
nomad, or to some great fiousehold if one was 
civilized, or to one of the big temple establish- 
ments which we will presently discuss. Or one 
was a herded slave. One knew nothing, except 
for a few monstrous legends, of the rest of the 
world in which one lived- We know more 
to-day, indeed, of the world of 600 B.c. than 
any single living being knew at that time. We 
map it out, see it as a whole in relation to past 
and future. W’e btgin to learn precisely what 
was going on at the same time in Egypt and 
Spain and Medea and India and China. We 
can share in imagination, not only the wonder 
of Hanno's sailors, but of the men who lit the 
warning beacons on the shore. We know that 
those “mountains flaming to the sky” were 
only the customary burning of the dry grass 
at that season of the year. Year by year, moy 
and more rapidly, our common knowledge 
increases. In the yeais to come men will 
understand still more of those lives in the past, 
until perhaps,, they will understand them 
altogether. 
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5 1 

I N the five preceding chapters (XIII to 
XVII) we have sketched in broad 
outline the development of the chief 
human communities from the primitive be- 
ginnings of the heliolithic culture to the 
great historical kingdoms and 
Writing empires in the sixth century b.c. 

We must now study a little more 
closely the general process of social change, the 
growth of human ideas, and the elaboration of 
human relationships that was going on during 
these ages between 10,000 b.c. and 500 b.c. 
What we have done so far is to draw the map 
and name. the chief kings and empires, to define 
the relations in time and space of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Cnossos, and the 
like ; we come now to 
the real business of 
history, which is to get 
down below these 
outer forms to the 
thoughts and lives of 
individual men. 

By far the most im- 
portant thing that was 
going on during those 
fifty or sixty centuries 
of social development 
was the invention of 
writing and its gradual 
progress to importance 
in human affairs. It 
was a new instrument 
for the human mind, 
an enormous enlarge- 
ment of its range of 
action, a new means 
of continuity. W e 
have seen how in later 
Palaeolithic and early 
Neolithic times the 
elaboration of articu- 
late^ speech gave men 


a mental handhold for consecutive thought, 
and a vast enlargement of their powers of 
co-operation. For a time this new acquirement 
seems to have overshadowed their earlier 
achievement of drawing, and possibly it 
checked the use of gesture. But drawing 
presently reappeared again, for record, for 
signs, for the joy of drawing. Before real 
writing came picture-writing, such as is still 
practised by the Amerindians, the Bushmen, 
and savage and barbaric people in all parts of 
the world. It is essentially a drawing of things 
and acts, helped out by heraldic indications of 
proper names, and by strokes and dots io 
represent days and distances and such-like 
quantitative ideas. 

Quite kindred to such picture-writing is the 
pictograph that one 
finds still in use to-day 
in international rail- 
way time-tables upon 
the continent of 
Europe, where a little 
black sign of a cup 
indicates a stand-up 
buffet for light refresh- 
ments ; a crossed knife 
and fork, a restaurant ; 
a little steamboat, a 
transfer to a steam- 
boat ; and a postil- 
lion's horn, a diligence. 
Similar signs are used 
in the well-known 
Michelin guides for 
automobilists in 
Europe, to show a 
post-office (envelope) 
or a telephone (tele- 
phone receiver). The 
quality of hotels is 
shown by an inn with 
one, two, three, or 
four gables, and so 
forth. Similarly, the 
roads of Europe are 



SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING 
(after Schoolcraft). 

No I, painted on a rock on the shore of I,ake Superior, records 
an cxp^lUon across the lake, in which five canoes took part. 
The upright strokes in each Indicate the number of the crew, 
and the bird represents a chief, ** The Kingfisher.” The three 
circles (suns) under the arch (of heaven) indicate that the 
voyage lasted three days, and the tortoise, a symbol of land, 
denotes a safe arrival. No. a is a petition sent to the United 
States Congress by a group of Indian tribes, asking for fishing 
rights in eejriain small lakes. The tribes are represented by 
their totems, martens, bear, manfish and catfish, led by the 
crane. Lines running from the heart and ei^ of each animal 
to the heart and eye of the crane denote that they are all of one 
mind , and a line runs from the eye of the crane to the lakes, 
shosm in the crude little ” map ” in the lower left-hand comer. 
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marked with wayside signs representing a gate, 
to indicate a level crossing ahead, a sinuous 
bend for a dangerous curve, and the like. 
From such pictographic signs to the first ele- 
ments of Chinese writing is not a very long 
stretch. 

In Chinese writing there are still traceable 
a number of pictographs. Most are now difficult 
to recognize.* A mouth was originally written 
as a mouth-shaped hole, and is now, for con- 
venience of brushwork, squared ; a child, orig- 
inally a recognizable little mannikin, is now 
a hasty wriggle and a cross ; the sun, originally 
a large circle with a dot in the centre, has been 
converted, fbr the sake of convenience of 
combination, into a crossed oblong, which is 
easier to make with a brush. By combining 
these pictographs, a second order of ideas is 
^pressed. For example, the pictograph for 
mouth combined with pictograph for vapour 
expressed “ words.” ^ 

From such combinations one passes to what 
are called ideograms : the sign for ” words " 
and the sign for ” tongue” combine to make 
” speech ” ; the sign for ” roof ” and the sign 
for “pig” make “homo”— for in the early 
domestic economy of China the pig was as 
important as it used to be in Ireland. But, as 
we have already noted earlier, the Chinese 
language consists of a comparatively few ele- 
mentary monosyllabic .sounds, which are all 
used in a great variety of meanings, and the 
Chinese soon discovered that a number of these 
pictographs and ideographs could be used also 
to express other ideas, not so conveniently 
pictured, but having the same sound. Charac- 
ters so used are called phonograms. For 
example, the word fang meant not only 
“ square,” but “ a place,” ” spinning,” “ frag- 
rant,” “ inquire,” and several other meanings 
according to the context. But while a square 
is easy to draw, most of the other meanings are 
undrawable. How can one draw “ fragrant ” 
or ” inquire ” ? The Chinese, therefore, took 
the same sign for all these meanings of “ fang,” 
but added to each of them another distinctive 
sign, the determinative, to show what sort of 
fang was intended. A “ place ” was indicated 
by the same sign as for “ square ” (fang) and 
the determinative sign for “earth”; “spinning” 

» See the Encyehpadia Brit., Article China, p. ziB. 


by the sign for fang and the sign for “silk“ ; 
“ inquire ” by the sign for fang, and the sign 
for “words,” and so on. 

One may perhaps make this development of 
pictographs, ideograms, and phonograms a 
little clearer by taking an analogous case In 
English. Suppose we were making up a sort 
of picture-writing in English, then it would be 
very natural to use a square with a slanting 
line to suggest a lid, for the word and thing box. 
That would be a pictograph. But now suppose 
we had a round sign for money, and suppose 
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VERY EARI.Y SUMERIAN CUNEIFORM 
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The pictorial quality is still quite plain. 

we put this sign inside the box sign, that would 
do for “ cash-box ” or “ treasury.” That 
would be an ideogram. But the word “ box ” 
is used for other things than boxes. There is 
the box shrub which gives us box-wood. It 
would be hard to draw a recognizable box -tree 
distinct from other trees# but it is quite easy to 
put our sign “ box,” and add our sign^or shrub 
as a determinative to determine that it is that 
sort of box and not a common box that we 
want to express. And then theie is box-' 
the verb, meaning to fight with fists. Here, 
again, we need a determinative ; we might add 
the two crossed swords, a sign which is used 
very oftei upon maps to denote a battle. A 
box at a theatre needs yet another detenhinar 
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tive, and so 
we go on, 
through a long 
series of pho- 
nograms. 

Now it is 
manifest that 
here in the 
Chinese writ- 
ing is a very 
peculiar and 
complex sys- 
tem of sign- 
writing. A 
BASALT WEIGHT FOR TWO-THIRDS Very great 

OF A MANEH AHD ONE SHEKEL, n h p r nf 
SHOWING THE LATER, MUCH 

MORE ABSTRACT, CUNEIFORM characters 
WRITING. have to be 

The trlUngtial inscription in Penian, Median, , i +u 

and Babyionliin, records the name of Icamt ailCl tuC 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the niind habitua- 
Achamenian, about 520 n.c , , . 

ted to their 

use. Ihe power it possesses to carry ideas and 
discussion is still ungauged by western stan- 
dards, but we may doubt whether with this 
instrument it will ever be possible to estab- 
lish such a wide, common mentality as the 
simpler and swifter alphabets of the western 
civilizations permit. In China it created a 
special reading-class, the mandarins, who were 
also the ruling and official class. Their 
necessary concentration upon words and clas- 
sical forms, rather than upon ideas and realities, 
seems, in spite of her comparative peace- 
fulness and the very high individual intellectual 
quality of her people, to have greatly hampefed 
the social and economic development of China. 
Probably it is the complexity of her speech and 
writing, more than any other imaginable cause, 
that has made China to-day politically, socially, 
and individually a vast pool of backward 
people rather than the foremost power in the 

whole world. . 

* 

'tf 

§ 2 

But while the Chinese mind thus made for 
itself an instrument which is probably too 
elaborate in structure, too laborious 
^rl^g. and to<i^|^flexiblftin its form 

to meet the *^ 6 ed for simple, 

swift, exact, and lucid CQmmunications, the 
growing civilizations of west were working 


out the problem of a written record upon rather 
different and, on the vJ^hole, more advantageous 
lines. They did not seek to improve their script 
to make it swift and easy, but circumstances 
conspired to make it so. The Sumerian picture- 
writing, which had to be done upon clay and 
with little styles, which made curved marks 
with difficulty and inaccurately,* rapidly de- 
generated by a conventionalized dabbing down 
of wedged-shaped marks (cuneiform = wedge- 
shaped) into almost unrecognizable hints of the 
shapes intended. It helped the Sumerians 
greatly to learn to write, that they had to draw 
so badly. Ihey got very soon to the Chinese 
pictographs, ideographs, and phonograms, and 
beyond them. 

Most people know a sort of puzzle called a 
rebus. It is a way of representing words by 
pictures, not of the things the words represent, 
but by the pictures of other things having a 
similar sound. For example, two gates and a 
head is a rebus for Gateshead ; a little streamlet 
(beck), a crowned monarch, and a ham, Becking- 
ham. The Sumeiian language was a language 
well adapted to this sort of representation. It 
was apparently a language of often quite vast 
polysyllables, made up of very distinct inalter- 
able syllables ; and many of the syllables taken 
separately were the names of concrete things. 
So that this cuneiform writing developed very 
readily into a syllabic way of writing, in which 
each sign conveys a syllabic just as each act in 
a charade conveys a syllable. When presently 
the Semites conquered Sumeria, th^ adn^tcd 
the syllabic system to their own speech, and so 
this writing became entirely a sign-for-a-sound 
writing. It was so used by the Assyrians and 
by the Chaldeans. But it was not a letter- 
writing, it was a syllable-writing. This cunei- 
form script prevailed for long ages over Assyria, 
Babylonia, and the Near East generally ; there 
are vestiges of it in some of the letter^ of our 
alphabet to-day. 

§ 3 

But, meanwhile, in Egypt and upon the 
Mediterranean coast another system of wi;iting 
grew up. Its beginnings are prob- 
ably to be found in the priestly 
picture-writing (hierogl5q)hics) of the 
Egyptians, which also in the usual way became 



v 

partly a sound-sign sykem. As we see it on 
the Egyptian monumeVts, the hieroglyphic 
writing consists of decolativc but stiff and 
elaborate forms, but for sirh purpose as letter- 
writing and the keeping of 'recipes and the like, 
the Egyptian priests used a much simplified and 
flowing form of these characters, the hieratic 
script. Side by side with, this hieratic script 
rose another, probably also derivative from 
the hieroglyphs, a script now lost to us, which 
was taken over by various non-Egyptian peoples 
in the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians, Libyans, 
Lydians, Cretans, and Celt- Iberians, and used for 
business purposes. Possibly a few letters were 
borrowed from the later cuneiform. In the 
hands of these foreigners this writing was, so 
to speak, cut off from its roots ; it lost all but 
a few traces of its early pictorial character. It 
ceased to be pictographic or ideographic ; it 
became simply a pure sound-sign system, an 
alphabet. There were a number of such alpha- 
bets in the Mediterranean differing widely from 
each other.^ It may be noted that the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet (and perhaps others) omitted 

1 The Libyan alphabet survived in hiorth Africa 
until a century ago, and was still used then for corre- 
spondence It was supposed to be extinct, but in iSgy 
Sir Arthur Evans and J L Myres saw what looked 


Vowels. Possibly they pronounced their con- 
sonants very hard and had rather indeter- 
minate vowels, as is said to be kill the case 
with tribes of South Arabia. Quite probably, 
too, the Phoenicians used their alphabet at 
first^mot so much for writing as for single initial 
letters in their business accounts and tallies. 
One of these Mediterranean alphabets reached 
the Greeks, long after the time of the Iliad, 
who presently set to work to make it express 
the clear and beautiful sounds of their own 
highly developed Aryan speech. It consisted 
at first of consonants, and the Greeks added 
the vowels. They began to write for record, 
to help and fix their bardic tradition. . . . 

§ 4 

So it was by a series of very natural steps 
that writing grew out of the life of man. At 

The Place 

of Writing interest and the secret of only a few 
in Human people in a special class, a mere ac- 
* cessory to the record of pictures. But 

there were certain very manifest advantages, 
quite apart from the increased expressiveness 

like ancient Cretan lettering on some dyed skins from 
the Sahara in the bazaar at Tripoli. It was the ancient 
alphabet still in use for commercial signs --E. B. 


Writing 
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of moocj and qualification, to be gained by 
mal^pg witing a little less plain than straight- 
forward piojpres, and in conventionalizing and 
codifying if. One of these was that so messages 
might be sent understandable by the sender 
and receiver, but not plain to the uninitiated. 
Another was that so one might put down various 
matters and help one's memory and the memory 
of one's friends, without giving away too much 
to the common herd. Among some of the 
earliest Egyptian writings, for example, are 
medical recipes and magic formulae. Accounts, 
letters, recipes, name lists, itineraries ; these 
were the'' earliest of written documents. Then, 
as the art of writing and reading spread, came 
that odd desire, that pathetic desire so common 
among human beings, to astonish some strange 
and reinote person by writing down something 
striking, some secret one knew, some strange 
thought, or even one’s name, so that long after 
one had gone one’s way, it might strike upon 
the sight and mind of another reader. Even 
in Sumeria men scratched on walls, and all 
that remains to us of the ancient world, its 
rocks, its buildings, is plastered thickly with 
the names and the boasting, of those foremost 
among human advertisers, its kings. Perhaps 
half the early inscriptions in that ancient world 
are of this nature, if, that is, we group with the 
name-writing and boasting the epitaphs, which 
were probably, in many cases, prearranged 
by the deceased. 

For long the desire for crude self-assertion of 
the name-scrawling sort and the love of secret 
understandings kept writing within a narrow 
scope ; but that other, more truly social desire 
in men, the desire to tell, was also at w^ork. 
The profounder possibilities of writing, the 
possibilities of a vast extension and definition 
and settlement of knowledge and tradition, 
only grew apparent after long ages. But it 
will be interesting at this point and in this 
conntection to reoapittllate certain elemental 
facts about life, upon which we laid stress in 
our earlier chapters, liecause they illuminate 
not only the huge value of writing in the whole 
.field of man’s history, but also the xdle it is 
likely to play in his future. 

I. Life had at first, it must be remembered, 
only a discontinuous repetition of consciousness, 
as the old died and the young were bom. 


Such a creature as a reptile has in its brain 
a capacity for experieiice, but when the indivi- 
dual dies, its experience dies with it. Most 
of its motives are purely instinctive, and all 
the mental life that ft has is the result of heredity 
(birth inheritance). 

2. But ordinary mammals have added to 
pure instinct tradition, a tradition of experience 
imparted by the imitated example of the 
mother, and in the case of such mentally 
developed animals as dogs, cats, or apes, by a 
sort of mute precept also. For example, the 
mother cat chastises her young for misbehaviour. 
So do mother apes and baboons. 

3. Primitive man added to his powers of 
transmitting experience, representative* ^||fc^and 
speech. Pictorial and sculptured record and 
verbal tradition began. 

Verbal tradition was developed to its highest 
possibility by the bards. They did much to 
make language what it is to the world to-day. 

4. With the invention of writing, which 
developed out of pictorial record, human 
tradition was able to become fuller and much^ 
more exact. Verbal tradition, which had 
hitherto changed from age to age, began to be 

> fixed. Men separated by hundreds of miles 
could now communicate their thoughts. An 
increasing number of human beings began to 
share a common written knowledge and a 
common sense of a past and a future. Human 
thinking became a larger operation in which 
hundreds of minds in different places and in 
different ages could react upon one another ; 
it became a process constantly more continuous 
and sustained. . . . 

5. For hundreds of generations the full power 
of writing was not revealed to the world, because 
for a long time the idea of multiplying writings 
by taking prints of a first copy did not become 
effective. The only way of multiplying writings 
was by copying one copy at a time, and this 
made books costly and rare. Moreover, the 

i&tendency to keep things secret, to make a cult 
and mystery of them, and so to gain an ad- 
vantage over the generality of men, has always 
been very strong in men’s minds. It Is only 
nowadays that the great masses of mankind 
are learning to read, and reaching out towards 
the treasures of knowledge and thought already 
stored in books. 
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Nevertheless, from the first writings onward 
a new sort of tradition, an enduring and im- 
mortal tradition, began in the minds of men. 
Mankind and. life grows thereafter more and 
more distinctly conscious of itself and its world. 
It is a thin streak of steadfast intellectual life 
we trace in history, at first in a world of tu- 
multuous ignorance and forgetfulness ; it is 
like a mere line of light coming through the 
chink of an opening door into a darkened room ; 
but slowly it widens, it grows. At last came a 


time in the history of Europe when the |jk>or,' 
at the push of the printer, began to;go||pbore 
rapidly. Knowledge flared up, it flared 

it ceased to be the privilege ot a favoured 
minority. For us now that door swings wider, 
and the light behind grows brighter. Misty it 
is still, glowing through clouds of dust and 
reek. 

The door is not half open ; the light is but 
a light new lit. Our world to-day is only in 
the beginning of knowledge. 


XIX 

**feODS AND STARS, PRIESTS AND KINGS 


§ I 

W E have already told 
what there is to 
tell of the social 
life of the Aryan tribes when 
"they were settling down to the 
Nomadic beginnings of civi- 
and Settled lized life ; we have 
Religion. were 

associated in great households, 
grouped together under tribal 
leaders, who made a sort of 
informal aristocracy rather like 
that of the sixth form and pre- 
fects in an English boys' school; 
we have considered the role of 
the bards in the creation of an 
oral tradition, and we have 
glanced at their not very com- 
plex religious ideas. We may 
note one or two points of dif- 
ference the equivalent life 
of the nomadic Semites. 

Like the early Aryan life, it 
was a life in a sort of family- 
tribe household. But it had 
differences due originally per- 
haps to the warmer, drier cli- 
mate. Though both groups of 
races had cattle and sheep, the 
Aryans were rather herdsmen, 
4he Semites, tshepherds. The 
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Semites had no long winter 
evenings and no bardic singing. 
They never sat in -hall. They 
have consequently no epics. 
They had stories, camp-fire 
stories, but not verbally beau- 
tified story recitations. The 
Semite also was more poly- 
gamous than the Aryan, his 
women less self-assertive,' and 
the tendency of his government 
more patriarchal. The head of 
the household or the tribe was 
less of a leader and more of a 
master, more like the Palaeo- 
lithic Old Man. And the Semi- 
tic nomads were closer to the 
earlier civilizations, a thing that 
fitted in with their greater apti- 
tude for trade and counting. 
But the religion of the nomadic 
Semite was as little organized 
as the religion of the Aryan. 
In either case the leading man 
performed most of the functions 
of the priest. The Aryan gods 
were littl%rmore than a kind of 
magical super- prince ; they were 

^ The Sumerians allowed much 
more Ireedom and authority to women 
than the Semites, They had priestess- 
queens, and one of their great divini- 
ties was a goddess, Ishtar. 
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supposed to sit in hall together, and to tall? 
and make scenes with one another under 
Jupiter or Thor. The early Semitic gods, 
on the other hand, were thought of as tribal 
patriarchs. As peoples develop towards no- 
madism, they seem to lose even such primitive 
religion and magic as their Neolithic ancestors 
professed. Nomadism cuts men off from 
fixed temples and intense local associations; 
they take a broader and simpler view of 
the world. They tend towards religious sim- 
plification. 

We write here of the nomadic peoples, the 
Aryan herdsmen and Semitic shepherds, and 
we write in the most general terms. They had 
their undercurrent of fables and superstitions, 
their phases of fear and abjection and 
sacrificial fury. These people were people like 
ourselves, with brains as busy and moody and 
inconsistent, and with even less training and 
discipline. It is absurd to suppose — as so 
many writers about early religion do seem to 
suppose — that their religious notions can be 
reduced to the consistent logical development 
of some one simple idea. We have already 
glanced, in Chapter XII, at the elements of 
religion that must have arisen necessarily in the 
minds of those early peoples. But for most of 
the twenty-four hours these nomads w«re busy 
upon other things, and there is no sign that 
their houses, their daily routines, their ordinary 
acts, were dominated or their social order 
shaped, by any ideas that we should now call 
religious. As yet life and its ideas were too 
elementary for that. 

But directly we turn our attention to these 
new accumulations of human beings that are 
beginning in Egypt and Mesopotamia, we find 
that one of the most conspicuous objects in 
every city is a temple or a group of temples. 
In some cases there arises beside it in these 
regions a royal palace, but as often the temple 
towers over the palace. This presence of the 
temple is equally true of the Phoenician cities 
and of the Crieek and Roman as they arise. 
The palace of Cnossos, with its signs of comfort 
and pleasure-seeking, and the kindred cities 
of the Mgesin peoples, include religious shrines* 
but in Crete there are also temples standirvg^ 
apart from the palatial city-households. All 
over the ancient civilized world we find them ; 


wherever primitive civilization set its foot in 
Africa, Europe, or Western Asia, a temple arose, 
and where the civilization is most ancient, in 
Egypt and in Sumer, there the temple is most 
in evidence. Wien Hanno reached what he 
thought was the most westerly point of Africa, 
he set up a temple to Hercules. We have, in 
fact, come now to a new stage in the history 
of mankind, the temple stage. 

§ 2 

In all these temples there was a shrine ; 
dominating the shrine there was commonly a 
The Priest figure usually of some mon- 

comes into stroushalf-animal form, before which 
History. stood an altar for sacrifices. This 
figure was either regarded as the god or as the 
image or symbol of the goh, for whose worship 
the temple existed And connected with the 
temple there were a number, and often a con- 
siderable number, of priests or priestesses, and 
temple servants, generally wearing a distinctive 
costume and forming an important part of the 
city population. They belonged to no house- 
hold, as did the simple priest of the primitive 
Aryan ; they made up a new kind of household 
of their own. They were a caste and a class 
apart, attracting intelligent recruits from the 
general population. 

The primary duty of this priesthood was 
concerned ^ith the worship of and the sacrifices 
to the gO(| of the temple. And these things 
were done,^ not at any time, but at particular 
times and scasorrs. There has come into the 
life of !fian with his herding and agriculture a 
sense of a difference between the parts of the 
^car and of a difference between day and day. 
/Men were beginning to work — and to need days 
of rest. The temple, by its festivals, kept count. 
The temple in the ancient city wa^l|lke the 
clock and calendar upon a writing-ysk. 

But it was a centre of other functions. It 
was in the early temples that the ^^records and 
tallies of events were kept and that writing 
began. And there was knowledge there. The 
people went to the temple not only en fnassc 
f^ir festivals, but individually for help. The 
early priests were also doctors and magicians. . 
In the earliest temples we already find thiDp| 
little offerings for some private alid particular ^ 
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end, which are still made in the chapels of variety of origin in gods, because there is a 
ca,tholic churches to-day, ex votos, little models very great literature now in existence upon 
of hearts relieved and limbs restored, acknow- religious origins, in which a number of writers 
ledgment of prayers answered and accepted insist, some on this leading idea and some on 
vows. that — we have noted several in our Chapter 

It is clear that here we have that compara- XII on Early Thought"' — as though it were 
tively unimportant element in the life of the the only idea. Professor Max Muller in his 
early nomad, the medicine-man, the shrine- time, for example, harped perpetually on the 
keeper, and the memorist, developed, with the idea of sun stories and sun worship. He 
development of the community, and as a part would have had us think that early man never 
of the development of the community from had lusts or fears, cravings for power, night- 
barbarism to civilized settlement, into something mares or fantasies, but that he meditated 
of very much greater importance. And it is perpetually on the beneficent source of light 
equally evident that those primitive fears of and life in the sky. Now dawn and sunset are 
(and hopes of help from) strange beings, the very moving facts in the daily life, but they 
desire to propitiate unknown forces, the primi- are only two asnong many. Early men, three 
tivc desire for cleansing and the primitive or four hundred generations ago,j,li|d brains 
craving for power and knowledge have all con- very like our own. The fancies of purchildhood* 
tributed to crystallize*- out this new social fact and youth are perhaps the best clue we have 
of the temple. to the ground-stuff of early religion, and any 

The temple was accumulated by complex one who can recall those early mental experi- 
nccessities, it%rew from many roots and needs, ences, will understand very easily the va^ue- 
and the god that dominated the temple was ness, the monstrosity, and the incoherent variety*^, 
the creation of many imaginations and made of the first gods. There were sun gods, nb 
up^ of all sort of impulses, ideas, and half ideas, doubt, early in the history of temples, but 
Here there was a god_ in which ^one sort of idea there were also hippopotamus gods and hawk 
predominated, and there another. It is neces- gods ; there were cow deities, there were 
sary to lay ^ome stress upon this confusion and monstrous male and female gods, Wre were 
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gods of terror and gods of an adorable quaint- 
ness, there were gods who were nothing but 
lumps of meteoric stone that had fallen amaz- 
ingly out of the sky, and gods who were mere 
natural stones that had chanced to have a 
queer and impressive shape. So|ie gods, like 
Marduk of Babylon and the Baal (= the Lord) 
of the Phoenicians, Canaanites, and the like, 
were quite probably at bottom just legendary 
wonder beings, such as little boys will invent 
for themselves to-day. The early Semites, it 
is said, as soon as they thought of a god, in- 
vented a wife for him ; most of the Egyptian 
and Babylonian gods were married. But the 
gods of the nomadic Semites had not this 
marrying disposition. Children were less eagerly 
sought by the inhabitants of the food-grudging 
steppes. 

• Even more natural than to require a wife 
for a god is to give him a house to live in to 
which offerings can be brought. Of this house 
the knowing man, the magician, would naturally 
become the custodian. A certain seclusion, a 
certain aloofness, would add greatly to the 
prestige of the god. The steps by which the 
early temple and the early priesthood developed 
so soon as an agricultural population settled 


m 

and increased arc all quite natural and under^ 
standable, up to the stage of (he long temple 
with the image, shrine and altar at one end and 
the long nave in which the worshippers stood. 
And this temple, because it had records and 
secrets, because it was a centre of power, advice, 
and instruction, because it sought and attracted 
imaginative and clever people for its service, 
naturally became a sort of brain in the growing 
community. The attitude of the common 
people who tilled the fields and herded the 
beas^ towards the temple would remain simple 
and credulous. There, rarely seen and so 
imaginatively enhanced, lived the god whose 
approval gave prosperity, whose anger meant 
misfortune ; he could be propitiated by little 
presents and the help of his servants could be 
obtained. He was wonderful, and of such 
power and knowledge that it did not do to be 
disrespectful to him even in one’s thoughts. 
Within the priesthood, however, a certain 
amount of thinking went on at a rather higher 
level than that. 

§ 3 

And now we have to note a very interesting 
fact about the chief temples of Egypt and, so 
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far 09 W€ know— because the ruins are not so 
distinct— of Babylonia, and that is 
^ that they are “ oriented — that is to 
say, that the same sort of temple 
* See Johnson’s Byeways oj British Archaology. 
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is built so that the shrine and entrance always 
face in the same direction.* In Babylonian 
temples this was most often due east, facing 
the sunrise on March 21 st and September 
2ist, the equinoxes ; and it is to be noted 
that it was at the spring equinox that the 
Euphrates and 1 igris came down in flood. 1 he 
Pyramids of Giz-eh arc also oriented east and 
west, and the Sphinx faces due east, but very 
many of the Egyptian temples to the south 
of the delta of the Nile do not point due east, 
but to the point where the sun rises at the 
longest day — and in Egypt the inundation comes 
close to that date. Others, however, pointed 
nearly northward, and others again pointed to 
the rising of the star Sirius or to the rising-point 
of other conspicuohs stars. 1 he fact of orienta- 
tion links up with the fact that there early 
arose a close association between various gods 
and the sun and various fixed |tars. Whatever 
the mass of people outside were thinking, the 
priests of the temples were beginning to link 
the movements of those heavenly bodies with 
the power in the shrine. • 1 hey were thinking 
about the gods they served and thinking new 
meanings into them. They were brooding upon 
the mystery of the stars. It was very natural 
for them to suppose that these shining bodies, 
so irregularly distributed and ' circling so 
solemnly and silently, must be charged with 
portents to mankind. 

Among other things, this orientation of the 
temples served to fix and help the great annual 
festival of the New Year. On one morning in 
the year, and one morning alone, in a temple 
oriented to the rising -place of the sun at Mid- 
summer Day. the sun's first rays would smite 
down through the gloom of the temple and the 
long alley of the temple pillars, and light up 
the god above the altar and irradiate him with 
glory. The narrow, darkened structure of the 
ancient temples seems to be deliberateljif^ilanned 
for such an effect. No doubt the people were 
gathered in the darkness before the dawn ; in 
the darkness there wa% chanting and perhaps 
the offering of sacrifices ; the god alone stood 
mute and invisible. Prayers and invocations 

s Many Christian churches, almost all, indeed, built 
between the fifth century and the Rcnai-ssance. are 
oriented to the east. ,St. Peter's at Rome is oriented 
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would be made. Then upon the eyes of the 
worshippers, sensitized by the darkness, as the 
sun rose behind them, the god would suddenly 
shine. 

So. at least, one explanation of orientation 
is found by such students of orientation as Sir 
Norman Lockycr.^ Not only is orientation 
apparent in most of the temples of Egypt. 
Assyria, Babylonia, and the cast, it is found 
in the Greek temples ; Stonehenge is oriented 
to the midsummer sunrise, and so are most 
of the megalithic circles of Europe ; the Temple 
of Heaven in Pekin is oriented to midwinter. 
In the days of the Chinese Empire, up to a few 
years ago, one of the most important of all the 
duties of the Emperor of China was to sacrifice 
and pray in this temple upon midwinter s day 
for a propitious year. 

The Egyptian priests had mapped out the 
stars into the constellations, and divided up 
the zodiac into twelve signs by 3,000 B.c. . . . 

§ 4 

This clear evidence of astronomical inquiry 
and of a development of astronomical ideas is 
Priests and niost obvious, but only the most 
the Dawn obvious evidence of the very con- 
of Uarning. intellectual activities that 

went on within the temple precincts in ancient 
times. There is a curious disposition among 
many modern writers to deprecate priesthoods 
and to speak of priests as though they had 
always been impostors and tricksters, preying 
upon the simplicity of mankind. But, indeed, 
they were for long the only writing class, the 
only reading public, the only learned and the 
only thinkers ; they were all the p:)rofessional 
classes of the time. You could have no intel- 
lectual life at all, you could not get access to 
literature or any knowledge except through the 
priesthood. The temples were not only obser- 
vatories *«,nd libraries and clinics, they were 
museums and treasure-houses. The original 
Periplus of Hanno hung in one temple in 
Carthage, skins of his gorillas " were hung 
and treasured in another. W hatever there was 
of abiding worth in th<?; life of the community 
sheltered there. Herodbt^, the early Greek 
historian (485 — 425 b.c.), t^iected most of his 


material from the priests of the countries in 
which he travelled, and it is evident they met 
him generously and put their very considerable 
resources completely at his disposal. Outside 
the temples the world was still a world of 
blankly illiterate and unspeculative human 
beings, living from day to day entirely for 
themselves. Moreover, there is little evidence 
that the commonality felt cheated by the priests. 
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or had anything but trust and affection for the 
early priesthoods. Even the great conquerors 
of la ter > times were anxious to keep themselves 
upon the nght side of the priests’ of the nations 
and cities whose obedience they desired, because 
of the immense pjopular influence of these 
priests. 

No doubt there were great difierences between 


» In his Dawn of J^ronomy. \ V^emple dixid temple and cult and cult in the 
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spirit And quality of the priesthood. Some its people together for war, but its traditionalism 
probably were cruel, some vicious and greedy, and all its methods unfit it for military control, 
many drdl and doctrinaire, stupid with tradition. Against the enemy without, a priest-kd people 
but it has to be kept in mind that there werq is feeble. 

distinct limits to the degeneracy or inefficiency Moreover, a priest js a man vowed, trained, 
of a priesthood. It had to keep its grip upon and consecrated, a man belonging to a special 
the general mind. It could not go beyond what corpK|ianid necessarily with an intense esprit de 
people would stand — either towards the dark- corps. He haj given up his life to his temple 
ness or towards the light. Its authority rested, and his god. This is a very excellent thing 
in the end, on the persuasion that its activities for the internal vigour of his own priesthood, 
were propitious. J^is own temple. He lives or dies for the honour 
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§ 5 ‘ of his particular god. But in the next town or 

It is clear that the earliest civilized govern- village is another temple with another god. It 
mcnts were essentially priestly governments. constant preoccupation to keep his people 

It was not kings and captains who god. Religious cults and priesthoods 

King against to the plough and a ^xe sectarian by nature; they will convert, 

settled life. It was the ideas of they will overcome, but they will never coalesce, 
the gods and plenty, working with the acqui- perceptions of events in Sumer, in the 

escence of common men. The early rulem of uncertain light before history began, is of 
Sumer we know were all priests, kings only P^ests and gods in conflict , until the Sumerians 
because they were chief priests. And priestly 'vere conquered by the Semites they were 
government had its own weaknesses as well as never united ; and the same incurable conflict 
its peculiar deep-rooted strength. The power priesthoods scars all the temple ruins of 
of a priesthood is a power over their own people imj^ssible that it could have 

alone. It is a subjugation through mysterious otheiwise, having regard to the elements 

fears and hopes. The priesthood can gather out of which religion arose. 

» Ingrain's U Temps des Rots tTUr (BibUothdque de ^^0 main weaknesses of 

rficole des Hautcs EtudesWas uaeful bort. , all ’^esthoods, namely, the incapacity for 
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efficient military leadership and their inevitable 
jealousy of all other religious cults, that the 
power of secular kingship arose. The foreign 
enemy either prevailed and set up a king over 
the people, or the priesthoods who would not 
give way to each other s^t up a common fighting 
captain, who retained 
more or less power in 
peace time. First, in 
relation to other cities, 
this secular king de- 
veloped a group of 
officials about him and 
began, in relation to 
military organization, 
to take a share in the 
priestly administration 
of the people’s affairs. 

So, growing out of 
priestcraft and beside 
the priest, the protago- 
nist of the gricst, the 
king; appears upon the 
stage of human his- 
tory, and a very large 
amount of the subse- 
quent experiences of 
mankind is only to be understood as an ela- 
boration, complication, and distortion of the 
struggle, unconscious or deliberate, between 
these two systems of human control, the 
temple and the palace. And it was in the 
original centres of civilization that this anta- 
gonism was most completely developed. The 
Aryan peoples never passed through a phase of 
temple rule on their way to civilization ; they 
came to civilization late ; they found that 
drama already half -played. If any exception 
is to be made to that statement among the 
Aryans, it must be the Western Kelts who 
made, if indeed it was they who made, such 
open temples as Stonehenge.^ Most of the 
Aryan peoples took over the ideas of both 
temple and kingship, when those ideas were 
already elaborately developed, from the more 
civilized Hamitic or Semitic people they 
conquered. 

The greater importance of the gods and the 

^ Most authorities are agreed that Stonehenge was 
erected before any invasion of Aryan Kelts took place. 


priests in the earlier history of the Mesopotamian 
civilization is very apparent, but gradually the 
palace won its way until it was at last in a 
position to struggle definitely for the supreme 
power. At first, in the story, the palace is 
ignorant and f^lfidless in the face of the temple ; 

the priests alone read, 
the priests alone know, 
the people are afraid 
of them. Butvin the 
dissensions 0*1 the 
various cults comes 
the opportunity of the 
palace. From other 
cities, from among 
captives, from de- 
feated or suppressed 
religious cults, the 
palace gets men who 
also can read and who 
can do magic things.® 
1 he court also be- 
comes a centre of 
writing and record ; 
the king thinks for 
himself and becomes 
politic. Traders and 
foreigners drift to the court, and if the king 
has not the full records and the finished 
scholarship of the priests, he has a wider 
^and fresher first-hand knowledge of many 
things. The priest comes into the temple 
when he is very young ; he passes many years 
as a neophyte ; the path of leafning the clumsy 
letters of primitive times is slow and toilsome ; 
he becomes erudite and prejudiced rather than 
a man of the world. Some of the more active- 
minded young priests may even cast envious 
eyes at the king’s service. There are many 
complications and variations in this agcs-long 
drama of the struggle going on beneath the 
outward confiicti? of priest and king, between 
the made man and the born tnan, between 
learning and originality, between established 
knowledge and settled usage on the one hand, 
and creative will and imagination on the other. 
It is not always, as ^e shall find later> the 
priest who is the conservative and unimaginative 
antagonist- Sometimes a king struggles against 
narrow and obstructive priesthoods ; sometimes 
s Cpv Moses and the Egyptian Megi^ns. 
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Ofie or two Outstanding facts and incidents 
of the early stages of this fundamental struggle 
in ik)litical affairs are all that we can note 
here between 4 ,oco b.c* and the days of 
Alexander. 



InKrIption (round the edges of cover) far as decipherable — 

" King of Upper and Louer Egypt, lord of the two 

countries son of the .||^. beloved of the gods, lord of 
diadfms, Kamesem^prlucc OT Heliopolis* triuniphnnt ! IHiou 
art in the condition of a god, thou slmlt arise as Usi, there is 
no enemy to thee, I give to thee tsiumph among them. . , 
BuncR, Catalogue, Ksvpitan Collection, Fitzwilitam Museum^ 
Cambridge 


§ 6 . 

In the early days of Sumeria and Akkadia 
the city-kings were priests and medicine-men 
» rather than kinggi^nd it was only 

Mard^**’ foreign coi|[;g|««rs sought to 

struggled establish their hedd in relation to 
***' existing institutions that the dis- 
tinction of priest and king became 
definite. But the god of the priests remainecl 
as the real overlord of the land and of priest 
and king alike. He wag the^univcrsal landlord; 
the wealth and authority of his temples and 
estiB^blishments outshone those of the king. Es- 
pecially was this the case withip the city walls. 


OF HISTORY - 

— - — — — 

Hammurabi, the founder of the first Babylonian 
empire, is one of the earlier monarchs whom 
wc find taking a firm grip upon the affairs of 
the community. He does it with the utmost 
politeness to the gods. In an inscription 
recording his irrigation work in Sumeria and 
Akkaijya, he begins : “ When Anu and' Bel 

entrusted me with the rule of Sumer and 

Akkad We possess a code of laws made 

by this same Hammurabi — it is the earliest 
known bode of law - and at the head of this 
code we see the figure of Hammurabi receiving 
the law from its nominal promulgator, the god 
Shamash. 

An act of great political importance in the 
conquest of any city was the carrying off of its 
god to become a subordinate in the temple of 
its conqueror. This was far more important 
than the subjugifion of king by king.* Mero- 
dach, the Babylonian Jupiter, was carried off 
by the Elamites, and Babylon did not feel 
independent until its return. But sometimes 
a conqueror was afraid of the god he had 
conquered. In 4he collection of ^letters ad- 
dressed to.Amenophis III and IV at^^-Amarna 
in Egypt, to which allusion has already been 
made, 'is one from ascertain king, Tushratta, 
King of Mitani, who has conquered Assyria aad 
taken the statue of the goddess fshtar. Ap- 
pdSrcntly he has sent this statue into Egypt, 
partly to ‘j|cknowledgc the overlordship of 
Amcnophis, Ifcit partly because he fears her 
anger. (Winckifer.) In t^e Bible is related 
(vSam. i. V. i) how the Ark of ’the Covenant of 
the God of the Hebrews was carried off by the 
Philistines, as a token of conquest, into the 
temple of the fish god, Dagon, at Ashdod, and 
how Dagon fell down and .wa^broken, and how 
the people of Ashdod were smitten with disease. 
In the latter story, par Jocularly, the gods and 
priests fill thfe scene ; there is no king in evidence 
at all. ^ ^ 

Right through the history of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empijes no monarch seems to 
have felt his tenure bf power secure in Babylon 
until he had “ taken the hand of Bel " — thaf 
is to say, that he had been adopted by the 
priesthood of Bel " as the god’s son and 
representative. As our knowledge of Assyrian 
and Babylonian history grows clearer , it becomes 
plai|i|r that the politics of that^ world, the 










revolutions, usurpa- 
tions, challlpss of dy- 
nasty, intrigues with 
foreign powers, turned 
largely upon issues be- 
tween the great 
wealthy priesthoods 
and the growing but 
still inadequate power 
of the monarchy. 1 he 
king relied on his army, 
and this was usually a 
mercenary army of 
foreigners, speedily 
mutinous if there was 
no pay or plunder, and 
easily bribed. We 
have already noted the 
name of Fennachenb, 
the son of ? argon II, 
among the monarchs of 
the Assyrian empire. 

Sennacherib was ^ in- 
volved in a violent 
quarrel with the priest- 
hood of Babylon ; he 
never " took the hand of Bel " ; and, finally, 
struck at that power by destroying altogether 
the holy part of the city of Babylon (691 b.c.) 
ajid removing the statue of Bcl-Marduk to 
Assyria, He was assassinated by one of his 
sons, and his successor, Esar-haddon (his son, 
but not the son who was his assassin), found it 
expedient to restore Bel-Marduk and rebuild 
his temple, and make his peace with the god.^ 

Assurbanipal (Greek, Sardanapalus), the son 
of this Esar-haddon, is a particularly interesting 
figure from this pqint of view of the relationship 
of priesthood and king. His father’s recon- 
ciliation with the priests of Bcl-Marduk went 
so far that Sardanapalus was given a Babylonian 
^instead of a military Assyrian educatiemr He 
became a great collector of the clay documj|pts 
of the past, ^d his library, which has been 
unearthed, is now the most precious source of 
historical material in the .world. But he also 

^ According to Wlnckler, Sareon II, unlike his son. 
was pro-prie^, and his usurpanon of the throne was 
the result of an intrigue of the Babylonian priests 
against the feudal Assyrian military system of Tiglath 
Pilcser III. 
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jeept his grip on the 
Assyrian army ; he 
made a temporary con- 
quest of Egypt, sup- 
pressed a rebellion in 
Babylon, and Carried 
out a number of 
successful expeditions. 
But, as we have al- 
ready told in Chapter 
XVI, he was almost 
the last of the Assyrian 
mdnarchs. 1 he Aryan 
tribes, who knew more 
of war than of priest- 
craft, and particularly 
the Scythians, the 
Medcs and Persians, 
had long been pressing 
upon Assyria from the 
north and north-east 
The Medcs and Per- 
sians formed an alliance 
with the nomadic 
Semitic Chaldeans of 
the south for the joint 
undoing of Assyria. Nineveh, the ^ssyrian 
capital, fell to these Aryans in 6. 6 B.c, 
Sixty-seven years after the taking of Nineveh 
by the Aryans, which left Babylonia to the 
Semitic Chaldeans, the last monarch of the 
Chaldean EmfUre (the Second Babylonian 
Empire), Nabdhidus, the father of Belshazzar, 
was overthrown by Cyrus, the Persian. Ihis 
Nabonidus, again, was a highly educated 
monarch, who brought far too much intelligence 
and imagination and not enough of the short 
ranie wisdom of this world to affairs of state. 
He conducted antiquarian researches, and to 
his researches it is that we owe the date of 
3,750 B.C., assigned to Sargon I and still ac- 
cepted by many authorities. He was proud of 
this determination, and left inscriptions to 
record it. It is clear he was a religious ii»- « 
novator ; he built and rearranged temples and 
attempted to centralize religion in Babylon by 
bringing a number of local gods to the temple 
of Bel-Marduk; No doubt he realized the 
weakness and disunion of his empire due to 
these conflicting cults, and had some conception 
of unification in his mind. ^ 
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Events were marching too raj^idly for any 
sndi development. His i^hVatipn had mani- 
festly msed the suspicion n^JiostiU of the 
priesthood of Bel They sided with the 
Per^ans. “The soldiers of Cyrus entered 
Babylon without fighting." ‘Nabonidus was 
taken prisoner, and Persian sentinels were set 
at the gates of the temple of Bel where the 
services continued without intermission." 

Cyrus did, in fact, set up the Persian Empire 
in Babylon with the blessing of Bel-Marduk. 
He gratified the conservative instincts of the 
priests by packing off the local gods back to 
their ancestral temples. He also restored the 
J ews to J erusalem. ^ These were merely matters 
of immediate policy to him. But in bringing 
in the irreligious Aryans, the ancient priesthood 
was paying too highly for the continuation of 
its temple services. It would have been wiser 
to have dealt with the innovations of Nabonidus, 
that earnest heretic, to have listened to his 
ideas, and to have met the needs of a changing 
world. Cyrus entered Babylon 539' b.c. ; by 
Babylon was in insurrection again, and 
in 520 B.c. another Persian monarch, Darius, 
was pulling down her walls. Within two 
hundred years the life had altogether gone out 
of those venerable rituals of Bel-Marduk, and 
the temple of Bel-Marduk was being used by 
builders as a quarry. 

§ 7 * 

The story of priest and king in Egypt is 

similar to, but by no means parallel with, that 
the Gpd Babylonia. The kings of Sumeria 
Ki^ of and Assyria were priests who had 

become kings ; they were secularized 
priests. The Pharaoh of Egypt does not appear 
to have followed precisely that line. Already 
in the very oldest records the Pharaoh has a 
power and importance exceeding that of any 
priest. He is, in fact, a god, and more than 
cither priest or king. We do not know how he 
got to that position. No monarch |w Sumeria 
or Babylonia or Assyria could have induced 
his people to do for him what the great 
pyramid-building Pharaohs of the I Vth Df nasty 

‘ See the last two verses of the Second Book of 
Chronicles and Ezra, dii. i. 

3 A book of the utmost interest and value here is 
Breasted§ * * * * s Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
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made their people do in those vast erections. 
The earlier Pharaohs were nd||Smprobably 
regarded as incarnations of the dominant god.*** 
The falcon god Horus behind the head of 
the great, statue of Chephren. So late a monar(;h 
as Ramesesin (XIXth Dynasty) is represented 
upon his sarcophagus (now at Cambridge) 
bearing the distinctive symbols of the three 
great gods of the Egyptian system.* He carries 
the two sceptres of Osiris, the god of Day and 
Resurrection ; upon his head are horns of the 
cow goddess Hathor, and also the sun ball and 
feathers of Ammon Ra. He is not merely 
wearing the symbols of these gods as a devout 
Babylonian might wear the S5rmbdls of Bel- 
Marduk ; he is these three gods in one. 

The student will find much more in Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s Golden Bough about the ancient use of 
human beings as well as statues to represent 
gods. Here we have merely to point to an 
apparent difference of idea between the Asiatic 
and African monarchies in this respect. 

We find also a number of sculptures and 
paintings to enforce the idea that the Pharaohs 
were the actual sons of gods. The divine 
fathering and birth of Amenophis III, for 
instance (of the X VI 1 1 th Dynasty), is displayed 
in extraordinary detail in a series of sculptures 
at LuxOr. Moreover, it was held that the 
Pharaohs, Joeing of so divine a strain, could not 
marry common clay, and, consequently, they 
were accustomed to marry blood relations 
within the degrees of consanguinity now 
prohibited, even marrying their sisters. 

The struggle between palace and temple 
came into Egyptian history, therefore, at a 
different angle from that at which it came into 
Babylonia. Nevertheless, it came in. Pro- 
fessor Maspero (in his New Light on Ancient 
^iypl) gives a very interesting account of l^e 
struggle of Amenophis IV with the 
and particularly with priests of the grw 
A|nmon Ra, Lord of Kamak. The mother^T 
Amenophis IV was not of the race of Pharaoh ; 
it would seem that his father, Amenophis III, 
made a love match with a subject, a, beautiful 
Syrian named Tii, and Professor Maspero finds 
in the possible^ opposition to and annoyance 
of this queen by the priests of Ammon Ra 

• See S. $har{>e'8 Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian 
Christianity 
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the 
nings of th< 
quarrel. She 
may, he 
thinks, have 
inspired her 
son with a 
fanatical 
hatred of 
Ammon Ra. 
But Ameno- 
phis IV may 
have had a 
wider view. 
Like the 
Babylonian 
Nabonidus, 
who lived a 
thousand 
years later, 
he may have 
had in mind 
the problem 
of moral 
unity in his 
empire. V'e 
have already 
noted that 
Amenophis 
III ruled 
from Ethio- 
pia to the 
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Etohrates, 

Ala that the store of letters to himself and 
t* his son found at Tel Amarna show a very 
wide range of fnterest and influence. At any 
rate, Amenophis IV set himself to close all 
the Egyptian and Syrian temples, to put an 
end to all sectarian worship throughout his 
dominions, and to establish everywhere the 
ivorship* of one god, A ton, the solar disk. He 
left his capital, Thebes, which was even more 
the city of Ammon Ra than later Babylon was 
the city of Bel-Marduk, and set up his capital 
at Tel Amarna; he altered his name from 
“Amenophis,*' which consecrated him to Ammon 
(Amen) to “Akhnaton,** the Sun's Glory; and 
he held his own against all the priesthoods of his 
empire for 'eighteen years and died a Pharaoh. 

Opinions upon Amenophis IV or Akhnaton, 
differ very widely. There are those who r^ard 


IS 

him as thd 
creature o f 
his mother’s 
hatred of 
Ammon 
the uxorious 
spouse of a 
beautiful 
wife, Cer- 
tainly he 
loved his 
wife very 
p a s s i 0 n* 
a tely ; he 
showed her 
great honour 
— E gy p t 
honoured 
women, and 
was ruled at 
different 
times by 
several 
queens— and 
he was sculp- 
tured in one 
instance 
with his wife 
seated Upon ’ 
his kntis^ 
a n d i n 
another in. 
the act^of 
kissing her in a chariot ; but men who live under ^ 
the sway of their womenkind do not sustaitj* 
extend great empires in the face of the bitte|^OS- ,,, 
tility of the most influential organized bo^fesl^ ' 
their realm. Others write of him as a “ gloom;^ 
fanatic.” Matrimonial bliss is rare in the cases 
of gloomy fanatics. It is much more reasonable 
to regard him as the Pharaoh who refused to 
be a god. It is not simply his religious policy 
and his frank display of natural affection that 
seems to mark a strong and very original 
personality^ His aesthetic ideas were his own. 
He refused to have his portrait conventionalized 
into iJie customary smooth beauty of the 
Pharaoh god» and his face looks out at us across 
an interval of thirty-four centuries, a man 
amidst raniiji of divine insipidities, 

A reign ri| eighteen years was not long enough 
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foir the revolution he contemplated, and his 
son 4 n 4 aw who .succ^ded him went back to 
Thebes ind made his peace with Ammon Ra. 

To the very end of the story the divinity of 
kings haunted the Egyptian mjnd, and infected 
the thoughts of intellectually healthier races. 
When Alexahder the Great reached Babylon, 
the prestige of Bel-Marduk was already far 
gone in decay, but in Egypt, Ammon Ra was 
still god enough’ to make a snob of the con* 
quering Grecian. The priests of Ammon Ra, 
about the time of the XVIIIth or XlXth 
Dynasty (circa 1,400 b.c.), had set up in an 
oasis of the desert a temple and oracle. Here 
was an image of the god which could speak, 
move its head, and accept or reject scrolls of 
inquiry. This oracle was still flourishing in 
332 B.c. The young master of the world, it 
is related, made a special journey to visit it ; 
he came into the sanctuary, and the image 
advanced out of the darkness at the back to 
meet him. There was an impressive exchange 
of salutations. Some such formula as this 
must have been used (says Professor Maspero) : 

Come, son of my loins, who loves me so that 
I give thtje the roy^ty of Ra and the royalty 
of Horus ! I give thee valiance, I give thee to 
hold all countries and all religions under thy 
feet ; I give thee to strike all the peoples united 
together with thy arm ! " 

So it was that the priests of Egypt conquered 
their conqueror, and an Aryan monarch first 
became a god. . , } 

§ 8 

The struggle of priest and king in China 
cannot be discussed here at any length. It was 
different again, as in Egypt it was different 

^ Many authorities regard Alexander as a man 
vrlth the ideas of a pushful nineteenth-century (a.d.) 
monfl^h, and consider this visit to Jupiter Ammon 
as a masterstroke of policy. He was, we are asked 
to believe, deliberately and cynically acquiring divinity 
as a “ unifying idea.” The writer is totally unable to 
accept anything of the sort. For a discussion of the 
question, see Ferguson's CfresA Imp^/altim, 


irom Babylonia, but we find the same emwt 

Shi Hwartg; ifoer to break 

ti destroys up tradition because ii divides up 
the Books, people. The Chinese Emperor, 
the Son of Heaven," was himself a high- 
priest, and his chief duty was sacrificial; in the 
more disorderly phases of Chinese history he 
ceases to rule and continues^ only to sacrifice. 
The literary class was dekached from the 
priestly class at an early date. It became a 
bureaucratic body serving the local kings and 
rulers. That is k fundament«f*tft 9 «r<^ be- 
tween the history of China and any W estem 
history. While Alexander was overrunning 
Western Asia, China, under the last priest- 
emperors of the Chow Dynasty, was sinking 
into a state of great disorder. Each province 
clung to its separate nationality and traditions, 
and the Huns spread from province to province. 
The King of T'sinjyho came about eighty years 
after Alextnder tlfe Great), impressed by the 
mischief tradition was doing in the land, 
resolved to desttoy the entire Chinese literature, 
and his son, Shi Hwang-ti, the " first universal 
Emperor," made a strenuous attempt to seek 
out and destroy all the existing classics.* They 
vanished while he ruled, and he ruled without 
tradition, and welded China into a unity that 
endured for some centuries ; but when he had 
passed, the hidden books crept out again. 
China remained united, though not under his 
descendants, but after a civil war under a fresh 
dynasty, the Han Dynasty (206 B.c.). The first 
Han monarch continued the campaign of 
Shi-Hwang-ti against the hteraii, but his 
successor made his peace with them and restored 
the texts of the classics. 

reforming zeal made him unpopular with 
the upper classes. Schoolmen and pedants held up to 
the admiration of the people the heroes of the feudal 
times and the advantages of the system they ad-^ 
ministered. Seeing in this propaganda danger to the 
state, Shi Hwang-ti determined to break once aod for 
all with the past. To this end he ordered the de- 
struction of all books having reference to the past 
history of the empire, and many scholars were put to 
death for failing in obedience to it.” — The late* Sir 
R. K. Douglas in the Encyclopadia Brit., article Chinan 
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XX 

SERFS, SLAVES, SOCIAL CLASSES, AND FREE 

INDIVIDUALS 


§ I 

W E have been sketching in the last 
four chapters the growth of 
civilized states out of the primitive 
Neolithic agriculture that began in Mesopotamia 
perhaps 15,000, perhaps 20,000, years ago. It 
The Com horticulture rather than 

mon Man in agriculture * it was done Wfth the 
hoe before the plough, and at first 
it was quite supplementary to the 
sheep, goat, and cattle tending that made the 
** living " of the family tribe. We have traced 
the broad outlines of the development in regions 
of exceptional fruitfulness of the first settled 
village communities into more populous, towns 
and cities* and the growth of the village shrine 
and the village medicine-man into the city 
tem;^le and the city priesthood. W e have noted 
the beginnings of organized war, first as a 
bickering between villages, and then as a more 
disciplined struggle between the priest-king * 


and god of one city and those of another. Our 
story has passed on rapidly from the find 
indications of conquest and empire in Sumer, 
perhaps 6,000 or 7,000 b.c., to the spectacls of 
great empires growing up, with roads and 
armies, with inscriptions and written documents, 
with educated priesthoods and kings and rulers 
sustained by a tradition already ancient. 
have traced in broad outline the appearance 
and conflicts and replacements of these empires 
of the great rivers. W e have directed attenti^, 
in particular, to the evidence of a devel^lljnent 
of still wider political ideas as we find it be- 
trayed by the actions and utterances of such 
men as Nabonidus and AmenophiS IV, Jt 
has been kn'qptline of the accumulations of 
human » experience for ten or fifteen thousand 
years, a v^t space of time in com|)adJ»n 
all subseqiimt history, bat a brief per^ whei 
we measure^ it a^inst iiiccessibn 

generationf^that intervenes between 
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fimt ruck flint-using human creatures of the 
Plcistoceh^ dawn. But for these last four 
chapters we have been writing almost entirely 
not about mankind generally, but only about 
the men who thought, the men who could draw 
and read and write, the men who were altering 
their world. Beneath their activities what 
was the life of the mute multitude ? 

The life of the common man was, of course, 
affected and changed by these things, just as 
the lives of the domestic animals and the face 
of the cultivated country were changed ; but for 
the most part it was a change suffered and not 
a change in which the common man upon the 
land had any voice or will. Reading and 
writing were not yet for the likes of him. He 
went on cultivating his patch, loving his wife 
and children, beating his dog and tending his 
beasts, grumbling at hard times, fearing the 
m^ic of the priests and the power of the gods, 
desiring little more except to be left alone by 
the powers above him . So he was in lo ,000 B.c . ; 
so he was, unchanged in nature and outlook, 
in the time of Alexander the Great ; so over 
the greater part of the world he remains to-day. 
He got rather better tools, better seeds, better 
methods, a slightly sounder house, he sold his 


produce in a more organized market as civilian- ^ 
tion progressed. A certain freedom and a cer- 
tain equality passed out of human life when men 
ceased to wander. Men paid in liberty for safety, 
shelter, and regular meals. By imperceptible* 
degrees the common man found the patch he^ 
cultivated was not his own } it belonged to the 
god ; and he had to pay a fraction of his produce 
to the god. Or the god had given it to the 
king, who exacted his rent and tax. Or the 
king had given it to an official, who was the 
lord of the common man. And sometimes 
the god or the king or the noble had work to> 
be done, and then the common man had to 
leave his patch and work for his master* 

, How far the patch he cultivated was his own 
was never very clear to him. In ancient Assyria 
the land seems to have been held as a sort of 
freehold and the occupier^aid taxes ; in Baby- 
lonia the land was the god's, and he permitted 
the cultivator to work thereon. In Egypt the 
temples or Pharaoh-the-god or the nobles under 
Pharaoh were the owners and rent receivers. 
But the cultivator was not a slave ; he was a 
peasant, and only bound to the land in so far 
that there was nothing else for him to do but 
cultivate, and nowhere else for him to go. He 
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lived ia a viUa^e or town, and went out to his 
work# The village, to begin with, was often 
‘merely a big household of related people under 
a patriarch headman, the early town a group 
’pf householders under its elders. 

There was no process of enslave- 
ment as civilization grew, but 
the headmen and leaderly men 
grew in power and authority, 
and the common men did not 
keep pace with them, and fell into 
a tradition of dependence and 
subordination. 

'On the whole, the common men 
were probably well content to 
live under lord or king or god 
and obey their bidding. It was 
safer. It was easier. All animals 
— and man is no exception — begin 
life as dependents. Most men 
never shake themselves loose from 
the desire for leading and pro- 
tection.^ 

§ 2 

The earlier wars did not involve 
remote or prolonged campaigns, 
and they were waged 
by levies of the com- 
mon people. But war 
brought in a new source of pos- 
sessions, plunder ; and a new 
social factor, the captive. In 
th^^^rlier, simpler days of war, 
the captive man was kept only to 
be tortured or sacrificed to the 
victorious god ; the captive 
women and children were assimi- 
lated into the tribe. But later 
many captives were spared as 
slaves because they had excep- 
tional gifts or peculiar arts. It 
would be the kipgs and captains 
who would take these , slaves at 
first, and it would %)eedily be- 
come apparent to them that these men were 

* There wwfl|litferary expressions of social discon- 
tent in £g 3 rpt befc^ 2,000 b.c. See “ Social Forces 
and keligion in Breasted 's Religion and Thought tn 
AndeUlt Egypt from some of the earliest complaints 
of the common man under "the’ ancient civiliza- 
tiona. ** 


much more their own than were the peasant 
cultivators and common men of their own 
race.* The slave could be commanded to do 
all sorts of things for his master that the 
quasi-free common man would 
not do so willingly because of his 
attachment to his own patch of 
cultivation. From a very early 
period the artificer was often a 
household slave, and the manu- 
facture of trade goods, pottery, 
textiles, metal ware, and so 
forth, such as went on vigorously 
in the household city of the 
Minos of Cnossos, was probably 
a slave industry from the be- 
ginning. Sayce,, in his Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,^ quotes 
Bab3donian agreements for the 
teaching of trades to slaves, and 
dealing with the exploitation of 
slave products. Slaves produced 
slave children, enslavement in 
^ discharge of debts added to the 
slave population ; it is probable 
that as the cities grew larger, -a 
larger part of the new population 
consisted of these slave artificers 
and slave servants in the large 
households. They were by no 
means abject slaves ; in later 
Babylon their lives and property 
were protected by elaborate laws. 
Nor were they all outlanders. 
Parents migJit sell their cliildren 
’ into slavery, and brothers thiir 
orphan sisters. Free men who 
had po means of livelihood would 
even sell themselves into slavery. 
And slavery was the fate of the 
insolvent debtor. Craft appren- 
ticeship, again, was a sort of 
fixed-term slavery. Out of the 
slave population, by. a converse 
process, arose the freed-man and 
freed-woman, who worked for. wages and had 

3 The student should compare ivith this J, J. Atkin^ 
son's accost (in his Pkmal Law) of that sigiiific«|nc« 
of map^^ge by capture and his theory ^ the origin ol 
marriage. 

* See alsd his shorter Social Ldfe of the Babylonians 
and Assy 
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still mor^ individual rights. Since in 

Babylon s}av^ qould themselves awn property, 
many s|am saved -up and bought themselves. 
Probably the town slave was often, better off 
and practically as free as the cultivator of the 
soil, and as the rural population increased, its 
sons and daughters came to mix with and swell 
the growing ranks of artificers, some bound, 
some free. 

As the extent and complexity of government 
increased, the number of households multiplied. 
Under the king's household grew up the house- 
holds of his great ministers and officials, under 
the temple grew up the personal households of 
temple functionaries ; it is not difficult to 
realize how houses and patches of land would 


in huge earthenware jars.) Upon this gathering 
mixture qf ipore or less free and detached pedple 
would live* other people, traders,, merchants/ 
small dealers, catering for their needs. Sayce 
{op. cit.) gives the particulars of an agreement 
for the setting up and stocking of a tavern and 
beerhouse, for example. ' The passer-by, the 
man who happened to be about, had come into 
existence. 

But another and far less kindly sort of slavery 
also arose in the old civilization, and that was- 
gang slavery. If it did not figure very largely 
in the "cities, it was very much in evidence 
elsewhere. The king was, to begin with, the 
chief enirepreneur. He made the canals and 
organized the irrigation (e.g. Hammurabi’s 
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become more and more distinctly the property 
of the^jOccupiers, and more and more definitely 
alienated from the original owner-god. The 
earlier empires in Egypt and China both passed 
into a feudal stage, in which families, originally 
official, became for a time independent noble 
families. In the later stages of Babylonian 
civilization we find an increasing propertied 
class of people appearing in the social structure, 
neither slaves nor peasants nor priests nor 
officials, but widows and descendants of such 
people, or successful traders and the like, and 
all masterless folk. Traders came in from the 
outside. Babylon was full of Aramean traders, 
. who had great establishments, with slaves, 
freed-men, employees of all sorts. (Their book- 
keeping was a serious undertaking. It involved 
Storing a great multitude of earthenware tablets 


enterprises noted in the previous chap^). 
He exploited mines. He seems (at Cnossos, 
e.g.) to have organized manilfactures for export. 
The Pharaohs of the 1st Dynasty were already 
working the copper and turquoise mines in the 
peninsula ikf Sinai. For many such purposes 
gangs of captives were cheaper and far more 
controllable than levies of the king’s own people. 
From an early period, too, captives may have 
tugged the oars of the galleys, though Torr 
{Ancient Ships) notS^ that up to the age of 
Pericles (450 B.c.) th^^ f re# Athenians were not 
above this task. And the monarch also found 
slaves convenient for his milit|b|||ilpq;ieditio^^ 
They were uprooted men; they did not fret 
to go home, because they had no homes to go 
to. The Pharaohs hunted slaves in Kubia, in 
order to have black troops for their Syrian 
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expeditions. ^’Closely allied to such slave troops 
were the mercenary barbaric troops the mon- 
archs caught into their service, not by positive 
compulsion, but by the bribes of food and 
plunder and under the pressure of need. As 
the old civilization developed, these mercenary 
armies replaced the national levies of the old 
order more and more, and servile gang labour 
became a more and more important and signi- 
ficant faetpr in the economic system. From 
mines and canal aniiwall building, the servile 
iiwfang spread into cultivation. Nobles and 
temples adopted the gang-slave system for their 
works. Plantation gangs began the 

patch cultivation of the labourer-serf in the 
case of some staple products. . . . 

§ 3 

So, in a few paragraphs, we trace the develop- 
ment of the simple so®] structure of the early 
Th« First cities to the complex city 

Ind^d. the multitude of individuals 

ent”Pcr. vajrying in race, tradition, educa- 
tion, and function, varying in wealth, 
freedom, authority, and usefulness, in the 
great cities of the last thousand years B.c. 


The most notable thing of all is the gradual 
increase amidst this heterogeneous multitude of 
what we may call free individuals, detached 
persons who are neither priests, nor kings, nor 
officials, nor serls, nor slaves, who are under 
no great pressure to work, who have time to 
read and inquire. They appear side by side 
with the development of social security and 
private property. Coined money and monetary 
reckoning^ developed. The operations of the 
Arameans and such-like Semitic trading people 
led to the organization of credit and monetary 
security. In the earlier days almost the only 
property, except a few movables, consisted 
of rights in land and in houses ; later, one 
could deposit and lend securities, could go away 
and return to find one’s property faithfifily held 
and secure. Towards the middle of the period 
of the Persian Empire there lived one free 
individual, Herodotus, who has a great interest 
for us because he was among the first writers of 
critical and intelligent history, as distinguished 
from a meit priestly or court chronicle. It is 
worth while to, glance here very briefly at the 
circumstan<;cs of his life. Later on we shall 
quote frontalis bistory. 
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We Wve already noted . the conquest of 
Bahyjoniat^liy the Aryan Persians under Cyrus 
in 539 We have noted, further, that the 
Persian Empire spread into Egypt, where its 
hold was precarious ; and it extended also 
over Asia Minor. Herodotus was born about 
484 B.c. in a Greek city of Asia Minor, Hali- 
carnassus, which was under the overlordship 
of the Persians, and directly under the rule of 
a political boss or tyrant. There is no sign 
that he was obliged either to work for a living 
or spend very much time in the administration 
of his property. We do not know the particu- 
lars of his affairs, but it is clear that in this 
minor Greek city, under foreign rule, he was 
able to obtain and read and study manuscripts 
of nearly everything that had been written in 
the Greek language before his time. He 
travelled, so far as one can gather, with freedom 
and comfort about the Greek archipelagoes ; 
he stayed wherever he wanted to stay, and he 
seems to have found comfortable accommoda- 
tion ; he went to Babylon and to Susa, the 
new capital the Per^ans had set up in Baby- 
lonia to the east of the Tigris ; he toured along 
the coast of the Black Sea, and accumulated a 
considerable amount of knowledge about the 
Scythians, the Aryan people who were then 
distributed over South Russia ; he went to 
the south of Italy, explored ihe antiquities of 
Tyre, coasted Palestine, landed at Gaza, and 
made a long stay in Egypt. He went about 
Egypt lo<^ing at temples and tnbnuments and 
gathering information. We knQ||^not only 
from ^ him, but from other evidetite, that in 
those days the older temples and the pyramids 
(which were already nearly three thousand 
years old) were visited by strirl|fe of tourists, a 
special sort of priests acting as guides. The 
inscriptions the sightseers scribbled upon the 
walls remain to this day, and many of them 
have been deciphered and published. 

As ||is knowledge accumulated, he conceived 
the idea of writing a great history of the 
attempts of Persia to subdue Greece. But in 
ojrder to introduce that history he composed 
an account of the past of Greece, Persia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, Scythia, and of the geo- 
graphy and peoples of those <oountries. He 
.then set himself, it is said, to make his hfetory 
known among his friends in Halicarnassus by 
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reciting it to them, but they failed to ^.ppteciate 
it ; and he then betook himself to Athens, the 
most flourishing of all Greek cities at that time. 
There his work was received with applause. 
We find him in the centre of«t brilliant circle of 
intelligent and active-minded people, and the 
city authorities voted him a reward of ten 
talents (a sum of money equivalent to ;C2,4cc) 
in recognition of his literary achievement. . . . 

But we will not complete the biography of 
this most interesting man, nor will we enter 
into any criticism of his garrulous, marvel- 
telling, and most entertaining history. It is 
a book to which all intelligent readers come 
sooner or later, abounding as it docs in illu- 
minating errors and Boswellian charm. We 
give these particulars here simply to show that 
in the fifth century B.c. a new factor was already 
evident in human affairs. Reading and witing 
had already long escaped from the temple 
precincts and the ranks of the court scribes. 
Record was no longer confined to court and 
temple. A new sort of people, these people of 
leisure and independent means, were asking 
questions, exchanging knowledge and views, 
and developing ideas. So beneath the march 
of armies and the policies of monarchs, and 
above the common lives of illiterate and in- 
curious men, we note the beginnings of what 
becoming at last nowadays a dominant power 
in human affairs, ihefree intclligmce of mankind. 
Of that free intelligence we shall have more 
to say when in a subsequent chapter wq discuss 
the Greeks. 

§ 4 

We may summarize the discussion of the last 
two chapters here by making a list of the chief 
elements in this complicated accu- 
CUsMs mulation of human '^beings which 

Three made up the later Babylonian and 

YetraAgo. Egyptian civilizations of from two 
thousand five hundred to three 
thousand years ago. These elements grew up ’ 
and became distinct one%rom another in the 
great river valleys of the world in the course of 
fi^^ or six thousand years, Tt»ey developed 
inental dispositions^and traditions and attitudes 
thought one to another. The civilization in 
which we live to-day is simply carrying on and 
still further developing and working out and 
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world from which we inherit. It is only by 
the attentive study of their origins that we can 
detach ourselves from the prejudices and im- 
mediate ideas o^the particular class to which 
we may belong, and begin to understand the 
social and political questions of our own time. 

(i) First, then, came the priesthood, ihe 
temple system^ which was the nucleus and 
the guiding intelligence about which the 
primitive civilizations grew. It was still in 
these later days a great power in the world, 
the chief repository of knowledge and tradi- 
tion, an influence over the lives of every one, 
and a binding force to hold the community 


agents, captains, and guards. "Tilimy 6 t his 
officials, particularly his provindsl official 
had great subordinate establishments, tod were 
constantly tending to become independent 
^P^i^pibility of the old river valley civilizations 
arosH^j^Out of the court system. 1 1 was, therefore, 
a different thing in its origint^fiSom the nobility 
of the early Aryans, whkiBpIto a republican 
nobility of elders and men. 

(3) At the base of the social pyramid was the 
large and most necessary class in the com- 
munity, the tillers of ihe soil. Their status 
varied from age to age and in different lands ; 
they were free peasants paying taxes, or serfs 
of the god, or serfs or tenants of king or noble. 
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together. But it was no longer all-powerful, 
because its nature made it conservative and 
inadaptable. It no longer monopolized know- 
ledge nor ‘initiated fresh ideas. • Learning had 
already leaked out to other less pledged and 
controlled people, who thought for themselves. 
About the temple system were grouped its 
priests and |wi|^tesses, its scribes, its physicians, 
its magicians, its lay brethren, treasurers, 
managers, directors, and the like. It owned 
great properties and often hoarded huge 
treasures. 

(2) Over against thf priesthood, and originally 
arising out of it, was the court system, headed 
by a king or a king of kings, " who was m later 
Assyria and Babylonia a sort of captain and 
laylNwitroUer of affairs, and in Egypt a god-man, 
who had released himself from the control of 
his priests. About the monarch were accumu- 
lated his j^crlbes, counsellors, record keepers. 


or of a priv^ owner, paying him a rent ; in 
most cases tax or rent was paid in produce. In 
the state^||f the river valleys they ^^ere high 
cultivators, cultivating comparatively small 
holdings ; they lived together for safety in 
villages, and Iw-d a common interest in main- 
taining their imgation channels and a sense of 
community in their village life. The cultivation 
of the soil is an exacting occupation ; the 
seasons and the harvest sunsets will not wait 
for men ; children can be utilized at an early 
age, and so the cultivator class is generally a 
poorly educated, close-toiling class, superstition?® 
by reason of ignorance and the uncertainty of ' 
the seasons, ill-informed and easily put upo?l 
It is at times of great passive resistance, 

but it has no purpose in its round but crops 
and grops, to k^p out of debt and hoard against 
bad times. ‘ So it has remained to our own days- 
over the giffcater part of Europe and Asia. 
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(4) Differing widely in origin and quality 
from the tillers of the soil were the artisan class. 
At fiirst, this was probably in part a town-slave 
class, in part it consisted of peasants who had 
specialized upon a craft. But in developing 
an art and mystery of its own, a technique that 
had to be learnt before it could be practised, 
each sort of craft probably developed a certain 
independence and a certain sense of community 
of its own. The artisans were able to get 
together and discuss their affairs more readily 
than the toilers on the land, and they were able 
to form guilds to restrict output, maintain rates 
of pay, and protect their common interest. 

(5) As the power of the Babylonian rulers 
spread out beyond the original areas of good 
husbandry into grazing regionSf^and less fertile 
districts, a class of herdsmen came into existence. 
In the case of Babylonia these were nomadic 
Semites, the Bedouwin, like the Bedouwin of 
tb-day. They probably grazed their flocks 
over great areas much as the sheep ranobers of 
California do.' They were paid and esteemed 
much more highly than the husbandmen. 

(6) The first merchants in the world were 
shipowners, like the people of Tyre and Cnossos, 
or nomads who carried and traded goods ks they 
wandered between one area of primitivelbiviliza- 
tion and another. In the Babylonian and 
Assyrian world the traders were predominantly 

' ^ Sec Mary Austin, The Flock, ' ^ 


the Semitic Arameans, the ancestors of the 
modem Syrians. They became a distinct factor 
in the life of the community ; they formed great 
households of their own. Usury developed 
largely in the last thousand years b.c. Traders 
needed accommodation ; cultivators wished to 
anticipate their crops. Sayce (op cit.) gives an 
account of the Babylonian banking-house of 
Egibi, which lasted through several generations 
and outlived the Chaldean Empire. 

(7) A class of small retailers, must suppose, 
came into existence with,^i!^e' complication of 
society during the later flays of the first empires, 
but it was not probably of any great importance. 
It is difficult to understand how there could 
be much active retailing without small change, 
and there is little evidence of small change to 
be found either in Egypt or Mesopotamia.* 
Shekels and half-shekels of silver, weighing 
something between a quarter and half an ounce, 
are the lightest weights of stamped metal of 
which we find mention. 

(8) A growing class of independent properly 
owners. 

(9) As the amenities of life increased, there 
grew up in the court, temples, and prosperous 
private houses a class of domestic servants, 

• J. L. M. sayir this is the view of a Londoner. 
In a village or sm^l town where everyone knows every- 
one, long credits are possible with barter. In Asia 
Minor there is ihuch reckoning with quite imaginary 
of account. * 
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slaves or freed slaves, or young peasants taken 
into the household. 

(10) Gang workers , — ^These were prisoners of 
war or debt slaves, or impressed or deported 
men. 

(11) Mercenary soldiers . — These also were 
often captives or impressed men. Sometimes 
they were enlisted from friendly foreign popula- 
tions in which the military spirit still prevailed. 

(12) Seamen. 

In modern political and economic discussions 
we are apt to talk" rather glibly of “ labour.'* 
Much has been made of the solidarity of 
labour and its sense of community. It is 
well to note that in these first civilizations, 
what we speak of as “ labour ” is represented 
by five distinct classes dissimilar m origin, 
traditions, and outlook — namely, classes 3, 4, 
5, 9, 10, and the oar-tugging part of 12. The 
“ solidarity of labour ” is, we shall find when 
we come to study the mechanical revolution of 
the nineteenth century a.d,, a new idea and a 
new possibility in human affairs. 

§ 5 

Let us, before we leave this discussion of the 
social classes that were developing in these first 
Classes civilizations, devote a little atten- 
hardening tion to their fixity. How far did 
into Castes, v^tand aloof from each other, 

and how far did they intermingle ? So far as 
the classes we have counted as 9, 10, ii, artd 
12 go, the servants, the gang labourers and 
slaves, the gang soldiers, and, to a lesser extent, 
the sailprs, or at any rate the galley rowers 
among the sailors, they were largely recruited 
classes, they did not readily and easily form 
homes, they were not distinctively breeding 
classes ; they were probably replenished genera- 
tion after generation by captives, by the failures 
of other classes, and especially from the failures 
of the class of small retailers, and by persuasion 
and impressment from among the cultivators. 
But so far as the sailors go, we have 
tinguish between the mere rower and the 
navigating and shipowning seamen of such 
ports as Tyre and Sidon. T he shipowners pass, 
no doubt, by insensible gradations into the 
mercantile class, but the navigators must have 
made a peculiar community in the great sea- 
ports, paving homes there and handing on thl|^ 


secrets of ieacraft to their sons. The eighth 
class .we have distinguished was certainly a 
precarious class, continually increased by tlie 
accession of the heirs and dependents, the 
widows and retired members of the wealthy 
and powerful, and continually diminished by 
the deaths or speculative losses of these people 
and the dispersal of their properties. The 
priests and priestesses too, so far as all this 
world west of India went, w6re not a very 
reproductive class ; many priesthoods were 
celibate, and that class, too, may also be counted 
as a recruited class. Nor are servants, as a rule, 
reproductive. Ihcy live in the households of 
other people ; they do not have households 
and rear large families of their own. This leaves 
us as the really vital glasses of the ancient 
civilized community : 

(a) 1 he royal and aristocratic class, officials, 
military officers, and the like ; 

ih) The mercantile class; 

(c) The town artisans ; 

( i) The cultivators of the soil ; and 

(e) The herdsmen. 

Each of these classes reared its own children 
in its own fashion, and so naturally kept itself 
more or less continuously distinct from the 
others. General education was not organized 
in those ancient states, education was mainly 
a household matter (as it is still in many parts 
of India to-day), and so it was natural and 
necessary for the sons to follow in the footsteps 
of their father and to marry women accustomed 
to their own sort of household. Except during 
times of gtcat political disturbance therefore, 
there would be a natural and continuous separa- 
tion of classes f which would hot, however, 
prevent exceptional individuals from inter- 
marrying or passing from one class to another. 
Poor aristocrats would marry rich members of 
the mercantile class ; ambitious herdsmen, 
artisanf, or sailors would become rich merchants. 
So far as one can gather, that was the general 
state of affairs in both Egypt and Babylonia, 
The idea was formerly entertained that in\ 
Egypt there was a fixity of classes, but this 
appears to be a misconception due to a mis- 
reading of Herodotus. The only exclusive 
class in Egypt which did not intermarry was, 
as in England tp-day, the semi-divine roy^ 
family. 
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At various 
points in tbs 
social system 
there were pro- 
bably develop- 
ments of exclu- 
s i V e n e s s, an 
actual barring 
out of inter- 
lopers. Artisans 
0 f particular 
crafts posses- 
sing secrets, for 
example, have 
among all races 
and in all ages 
tended to de- 
velop guild or- 
ganizations re-'^ 
stricting the 
practice of their 
craft and the 
marriage of 
members out- 
side their guild. 

Conquering people have also, and especially 
when there were marked physical differences 
of race, been disposed to keep themselves aloof 
from the conquered peoples, and have developed 
an aristocratic exclusiveness. Such organiza- 
tions of restriction upon free intercourse have 
come and gone in great variety in the history 
of all long-standing civilizations. The natural 
boundaries of function were always there, but 
sometimes they have been drawn sharply and 
laid stress upon, and sometimes they have been 
made little of. ‘ There has been a genial 
tendency apiong the Aryan peoples to dis- 
tinguish noble (patrician) from common (ple- 
beian) families ; the traces of it are evident 
throughout the literature and life of Europe 
to-day, and it has received a picturesque 
enforcement in the “ science ” of heraldry. 
This tradition is still active even in democratic 
America. Germany, the most methodical 
European countries, had in the Middle Ages' 
a very clear conception of the fixity of 
such distinctions. Below the princes (who 
themselves constituted an exclusive class 
which did not marry beneath itself) there were 
the: 
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(a) Knights, 
the military 
and official 
caste, with 
heraldic coats- 
of-arms ; 

{b and c) 
The Burger- 
stand, the mer- 
chants, s h i p - 
ping people, 
and artisans ; 
and 

id) The 
B auernstand, 
the cultivating 
serfs or pea- 
sants. 

M e d i se V a 1 
Germany went 
as far as any of 
the Western 
heirs of the 
first great civi- 
liza^^ to- 
wards a fixation of classes. The mea is far 
less congenial both to the English-speaking 
people and to the French and Italians, who, by 
a sort of instinct, favour a free movement from 
class to class. Such exclusive ideas began at 
first among, and were promoted chiefly by, the 
upper classes, but it is a natural response and 
a natural Nemefeis to such ideas that the mass 
of th|^ excluded should presently range them- 
selves in antagonism to their superiors. It was 
in Germany, as we shall see in the cdlcluding 
chapters of this story, that the conception of a 
natural and necessary conflict, “ the class war," 
between the miscellaneous multitudes of the 
disinherited (" the class-conscious proletariat " 
of the Marxist; and the rulers and merchants 
first arose. It was an idea more acceptable to 
the German mind than to the British or French. 

. . . But before we come to that conflict, 
si^we must traverse a long history of many 
centuries. 

/ 

§ 6 

If now we turn eastward from this main 
development of civilization in the world between 
Central Asia and the Atlantic^ to the social de- 
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velopment of India in the 2 , coo years next 
before the Christian era, we find certain broad 
and very interesting differences. The 
first of these is that we find such a 
fixity of classes in process of estab- 
lishment as no other part of the world can pre- 
sent. This fixity of classes is known to Euro- 
peans as the institution of caste ; ^ its origins 
are still in complete obscurity, but it was 
certainly well rooted in the Ganges valley 
before the days of Alexander the Great. It is 
a complicated horizontal division of the social 
structure into^ classes or castes, the members 
of which may neither eat nor intermarry with 
persons of a lower caste under penalty of 
becoming outcasts, and who may also “ lose 
caste ” for various ceremonial negligences and 
defilements. By losing caste a man does not 
sink to a lower caste ; he becomes outcast. 
The various subdivisions of caste are very 
complex ; many are practically trade organiza- 
tions. Each caste has its local organization 
which maintains discipline, distributes various 
charities^ looks after its own poor, protects 
the conwilln interests of its members, and 
examines the credentials of newcomers from 
other districts. (There is little to check the 
pretensions of a travelling Hindu to be of a higher 
caste than is legitimately his.) Originally, the 
four main castes seem to have been : 

The Brahmins — the priests and teachers; 

T he Kshatriyas — the warriors ; 

The Vaisya — herdsmen, merchants, monty- 
lenders, and land-owners; ^ 

T he S^dras ; 

And, butside the castes, the Pariahs. 

But these primary divisions have long been 
superseded by the disappearance of the second 
and third primary castes, and the subdivision 
of the Brahmins and Sudras into a multitude 
of minor castes, all exclusive, each holding its 
members to one definite way of living and one 
group of associates. 

Next to this extraordinary fission and com- 
plication of the social body we have to notet 
that the Brahmins, the priests and teachers of 
the Indian world, unlike so many Western priest- 
hoods, are a reproductive and exclusive class, 
taking no recruits from any other social stratum, 

* From casta, a word of Portuguese origin , the 
Indian word ia varnag coJour. 
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Whatever may have been the original in- 
centive to this extensive fixation of class in 
India, there can be little doubt of the r61e played 
by the Brahmins as the custodians of tradition 
and the only teachers of the people in sustaining 
it. By some it is supposed that the first three 
of the four original castes, known also as the 
“ twice born,” were the descendants of the 
Vedic Aryan conquerors of India, who estab- 
lished these hard-and-fast separations to prevent 
racial mixing with the conquered Sudras and 
Pariahs. The Sudras are represented as a 
prcviilis wave of northern conquerors, and the 
Pariahs arc the original Dra vidian inhabitants of 
1 ndia. But these speculations are not universally 
accepted, and it is, perhaps, rather the case 
that the uniform conditions of life in the 
Ganges valley throughout long centuries served 
to stereotype a difference of aasscs that have 
never h^d the same steadfastness of definition 
under the more varipiis and variable conditions 
of the greater world to the west. 

However caste arose, there can be no doubt 
of its extraordinary hold upon the Indian mind. 
In the sixth century B.c. arose Gautama, the 
great teacher of Buddhism, proclaiming, “ As 
the four streams that flow into the Ganges lose 
their names as soon as they mingle their waters 
in the holy river, so all who believe in Buddha 
cease to be Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras.” His teaching prevailed in India 
for some centuries; it spread over China, Tibet, 
Japan, Burmah, Ceylon, Turkestan, Manchuria ; 
It is to-day the religion of one-third of the 
human race, but it was finally defeated and 
driven out of Indian life by the vitality and 
persistence of the Brahmins and of their caste 
ideas. . . . 

§ 7 

In China we find a social system travelling 
along yet another, and only a very roughly 
The System Parallel line to that followed by the 
ot'^pie Indian and Western civilizations, 
if!^****^*”*’ The Chinese civilization even more 
than the Hindu is organized for peace, and ffhe 
warrior plays a small part in its social scheme. 
As in the Indian civilization, the leading class- 
is an intellectual one ; less priestly thaij 
Brahmin a^d more official. But unlike the 
Brahmins, the mandarins, who are the liter^^te 
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men of China, are not a daste ; one is not a 
mandarin by birth, but by education ; they are 
-drawn by education and examination from all 
classes of the community, and the son of a 
mandarin has no prescriptive right to succeed 
his father. As a consequence of these differ- 
ences, while the Brahmins of India are, as a 
class, ignorant even of their own sacred books, 
mentally slack, and full of a pretentious as- 
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surance, the Chinese mandarin has the energy 
that comes from hard mental work. But smee 
his education so far has been almost entirely a 
scholarly study of the classical Chinese litera- 
ture, his influence has been entirely conserva- 
tive. Before tbe days of Alexander the Great, 
China had already formed itself and set its feet 
in the way in which it was still walking in the 
year iqco A.D. Invaders and dynasties had 
come and gon^, but the routine of life of the 
yellow civilization remained unchanged. 

The traditional Chinese social system recog- 
nized four main classes below the priest- 
emperor, 4 

(<?.) 1 he literary class, which was equivalent 
partly to the officials of the \^’estcrn world and 
partly to its teachers and clerics. 


(b) The mercantile class. 

(r) T he artisans. . . 

(a) TJie cultivators of the land. 

But since from the earliest times it has been 
the Chinese way to divide the landed possessions 
of a man among all his sons, there has never 
been in Chinese history any class of great land- 
owners, renting their land to tenants, s^h as 
most other countries have displayed. The 
Chinese land has always been cut up into small 
holdings, which are chiefly freeholds, and 
cultivated intensively. There are landlords in 
China who own one or a few f^rms and rent 
them to tenants, but there are no great, 
permanent estates. When a patch o| land, by 
repeated division, is too small to sustain a man, 
it is sold to some prospering neighbour, and the 
former owner drifts to some one of the great 
towns of China to join the mass of wage'Carning 
workers there. In China, for many ceMunes, 
there have been these masses of town popmation 
with scarcely any property at all, men neither 
serfs nor slaves, but held to their daily" work 
by their utter impecumousness. From,' such 
masses it is that the soldiers needed by the 
Chinese government are recruited, and also 
such gang labour as has been needed for the . 
making of canals, the building of walls, and the 
like has beeil drawn. ^ Tbe war captive and 
the slave class play a smaller part in Chinese 
history th^ in any more westerly record of 
these agpl^Before the Christian era. 

One fact, we may note, is common to all 
the^three stories of developing social structure, 
and that is the inimensc power exercised by the 
educated class* in the early ^ages before the 
crown or the commonalty began to read and, 
consequently, to think for itself. In India, by 
reason of their exclusiveness, the Brahmins, 
the educated class, retail Thi^ir influence to this 
day ; over the masses of China, ^ong entirely 

1 The Grand Canel of China, the longer portion of 
which was made in the third century B.C., has a total 
length of nearly 900 miles. “ Between Su-chow and 
Chin-kiang the canal is often ico feet wide, and its 
sidc^ arc. in many places, faced with stone. It is 
spanned by fine stone bridges, and near its banks are 
many memorial arches and lofty pagodas.” The 
Great Wall of China, which was begun also in the third 
century b c., was built originally to defend China 
against the Huns. It is about 2,500 miles long ; its 
average height is between 20 anSl'^^jjo feet, and every 
200 yards there arc towers 40>'fept high. ' 
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different Hn^s aiid l>ecause of the complexities 
of the written language, the mandarin ate ha*:; 
prevailed. The diversity of race and tradition 
in the more various and eventful world of the 
West has delayed, and perhaps arrested for 
ever, any parallel organization of the specially 
intellectual elements of society into a class 
asdendancy. In the Western world, as we have 
already noted, education early slopped over," 
and soaked away out of the control of any special 
class ; it escaped from the limitation of caster 
and priesthoods and traditions into the general 
life of the community. Writing and reading 
had been simplified down to a point when it 
was no longer possible to make a cult and 
mystery of them. It may be due to the 
peculiar elaboration and difficulty of the Chinese 
characters, rather than to any racial difference, 
that the same thing did not happen to tlie 
same extent in China. 

§ 8 

In these last six chapters we have traced in 
outline the whole process by which, in the 
course of 5,000 or 6,000 years — 
of that is to say, m something between 

Thousand 1^0 and 2 oo generations— mankind 
^***^*' passed from the stage of early 
Neolithic husbandry, in which the primitive 
skin-clad family tribe reaped and stored m 
their rude mud huts the wild-growing fodder 
and grain-bearing grasses with sickles of stone, 
to the days of the fourth century b.c., when 
all round the shores of the Mediterranean and 
up the Nile, and across 'Asia to India, and 
again over the great alluvial areas of China, 
spread the fields of human cultivation and 
busy cities, great temples, and the coming and 
going of human commerce. Galleys and la teen- 
sailed ships entered and left crowded harbours, 
and made their careful way from headland to 
headland and from' headland to islan(J, keeping 
always close to the land. Across the deserts 
of Africa and Arabia and through Turkestan 
toiled the caravans with their remote trade ; 
silk was already coming from China, ivory from 
Central Africa, and tin from Britain to the 
centres of this new life in the world. Men had 
learnt to weave fine linen ‘ and delicate fabrics 

^ Dit^ascus was already making Damask, and 
** Damascening ** steel. 
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of coloured wool ; they could bleach and dye ; 
they had iron as well as copper, bronzy, silver, 
and gold ; they had made the most beautiful 
pottery and porcelain; there waa hardly a 
variety of precious stone in the world that they^ 
had not found and cut and polished ; they could 
read and write ; divert the course of rivers* 
pile pyramids, and make walls a thousand miles 
long. The fifty or sixty centuries in which all 
this had to be achieved may seem a long time 
in comparison with the threescore and ten years 
of a single human life, but it is utterly incon- 
siderable in comparison with the stretches of 
geological tihie. Measuring backward from 
tliese AlexandriaK|Htities to the days of the 
first stone implements, the roslro -carinate im- 
plements of the Pliocene Age, gives us an 
extent of time fully a hundred limes as long. 

Wc have tried in this account, and with the 
help of maps and figures and time charts, to 
give a just idea of the order and shape of these 
fifty or sixty centuries. Our business is with 
that outline. We have named but a few names ; 
though henceforth the names must increase in 
number. But the content of this outline that 
we have drawn here in a few diagrams and 
charts cannot but touch the imagination. If 
only we could look closclier, we should see 
through all these sixty centuries a procession 
of lives more and more akin in their fashion 
to our own. We have shown how the naked 
Pakeolithic savage gave place to the Neolithic 
cultivator, a type of man still to be found in 
the backward places of the world. We have 
giycn an illustration of Sumerian soldiers 
copied from a carved stone that was set up 
long before the days when the Semitic Sargon 
I conquered the land. Day by day some 
busy brownish man carved those figures, and, 
no doubt, whistled as he carved. In those 
days the plain of the Egyptian delta was 
crowded with gangs of swarthy workmen 
unloading the stone that had come down the 
Nile to add a fresh course to the current pyramid, 
One might paint a thousand scenes from those 
ages : of some hawker merchant in Egypt 
spreading his stock of Babylonish garments 
before the eyes of some pyetty, fich lady ; of a 
miscellaneous crowd swarming between the 
pylons to so^e temple festival at Thebes ; of 
an excited, <%k-eyed audience of Cretto, like 
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tW^ Spaniards of to-day, watching a bull-fight, 
with the bull-fighters in trousers and tightly 
girded, exactly like any contemporary bull- 
fighter ; children learning their cuneiform 
signs — at Nippur the clay exercise tiles of a 
school have been found; of a woman with a 
sick husband at home slipping into some great 
temple in Carthage to make a vow for his 
recovery. Or perhaps it is a wild Greek, skin- 
clad and armed with a bronze axe, standing 
motionless on some Illyrian mountain crest, 


struck with amazement at his first vision of a 
many-oared Cretan galley crawling like some 
great insect across the amethystine mirror of 
the Adriatic Sea. He went home to tell his 
folk a strange story of a monster, Briareus with 
his hundred arms. Of millions of such stitches 
in each of these 2ro generations is the fabric 
of this history woven. But unless they mark 
the presence of some primary seam or join, we 
cannot pause now to examine any of these 
stitches. 


Book IV 

JUDEA, IjEEECE AND^ INDIA 
XXI 

THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES AND THE 

PROPHETS^ 


§ I 

W E are now in a position to place in 
their proper relationship to this 
generel outline of human history 
the Israelites, and the most remarkable collec- 
tion of ancient documents in the world, that 
Th Place collection which is known to all 
of the Christian peoples as the Old Testa- 

Israelites ment. We find in these documents 
the most interesting and valuable 
lights upon the development of civilization, and 
the clearest indications of a new spirit that 
was coming into human affairs during the 
struggles of Egypt and Assyria for predominance 
in the world of men. 

All the books that constitute the Old Testa- 
ment were certainly in ej^istence, and in very 
much their pi;»sent fori^, at latest by the year 
ICO B.c. They were probably already recog- 
nized as sacred writings in the time of Alexander 
tj^e Great {330 B.c.), and known and read with 
the utmost respect a hundred years before his 
time. At that time sonie of them were of 
comparatively recent composition ; others were 
already of very considerable antiquity. They 
were the sacred literature of a people, the Jews, 
The Encyclopadia Biblica has been of great uee 


who, except for a small remnant of common 
people, had recently been deported to Babylonia 
from their own country in 587 b.c. by Nebuchad- 
nezzar II, the Chaldean. They had returned 
to their city, Jerusalem, and had rebuilt their 
temple there under the auspices of Cyrus, that 
Persian conqueror who, we have already noted, 
in 539 B.c. overthrew Nabonidus, the last of 
the Chaldean rulers in Babylon. The Baby- 
lonian Captivity had lasted about fifty years, 
and many authorities are of opinion that there 
was a considerable admixture during that 
period both of race and ideas with the Baby- 
lonians. 

The position of the land of Judaea and of 
Jerusalem, its capital, is a peculiar one. The 
country is a band-shaped strip between the 
Mediterranean to the west and the desert 
beyond the Jordan to the east ; through it lies 
the natural high road between the Hittites, 
Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia to the north and 
Egypt to the south. It was a country pre- 
destined, therefore, to a stormy history. Across 
it Egypt, and whatever power was ascendant in 
the north, fought for empire ; against its 
people they fought for a trade route. It had 
itself neither the area, the agricultural possi- 
bilities, nor the mineral wealth to be impdrtant. 
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The story of its people that these scriptures 
have preserved runs like a commentary to the 
greater history of the two systems of civilization 
to the north and south and of the sea peoples 
to the west. 

These scriptures consist of a number of 
different elements. The first five books, the 
PetUafeuch, were early regarded with peculiar 
respect. They begin in the form of a universal 
history with a double account of the Creation 
of the world and mankind, of the early life 
of the race, and of a great Flood by which, 
except for certain favoured individuals, man- 
kind Whs destroyed. Excavations have revealed 


perous cities to him and to his children. To 
the book of Genesis the reader must go to 
read how Abraham, being childle^* doubted 
this promise, and of the births of^hmael and 
Isaac. And in Gen^s, too, he will find tlie 
lives of Isaac and Jacob, whose name wm 
changed to Israel, and of the twelve sons ot 
I srael ; and how in the days of a great famine 
they went down into Egypt. With that, 
Genesis, the first book of the Pentateuch, ends. 
The next book, Exodas, is concerned with the 
story of Moses. 

The story of the settlement and slavery of 
the children of Israel in Egypt is a difficult 


Babylonian versions of both the Creation one. T^ere is an Egyptian record of a settle- 


story and the Flood story of prior 
date to the restoration of the Jews, 
and it is therefore argued by 1 ib- 
lical critics that these opening chap- 
ters were acquired by the Jews 
during their captivity. They con- 
stitute the first ten chapters of 
Genesis. There follows a history of 
the fathers and founders of the 
Hebrew nation, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. They arc presented as 
patriarchal Bedouwin chic'fs, living 
the life of nomadic shepherds in the 
country between Babylonia and 
Egypt. Jhc existing Biblical ac^ 
count is said by the critics to bo 
made up out of several pre-existing 
versions ; but whatever its origins, 
the story, as we have it to-day, is 
full of colour and vitality. What 
is called Palestine to-day was at 
that time the land of Canaan, in- 
habited by a Semitic people called 
the Canaanites, closely related to the 
Phoenicians who founded Tyre and 
Sidon, and to the Amorites who 
took Babylon and, under Hammu- 
rabi, founded the first Babylonian 
Empire. The Canaanites were a 
settled folk in the days— which were 
perhaps contemporary with the 
days of Hammurabi — when Abra- 
ham's flocks and herds passed 
through the land. The God of 
Abraham, says the Bible narrative, 
promised th^ smiling land of pros- 
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ment of certain Semitic peoples in the land of 
Goshen by the Pharaoh Ramoses II, and it is 
stated that they were drawn into Egypt by 
want of food. But of the life and career of 
Moses there is no Egyptian record at all ; there 
is no account of any plagues of Egypt or of any 
Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 
There is much about the story of Moses that 
has a mythical flavour, and one of the most 
remarkable incidents in it, his concealment by 
his mother in an ark of bulrushes, has also been 
found in an ancient Sumerian inscription made 
at least a thousand years before his time by 
that S argon I who founded the ancient Ak- 
kadian -Sumerian Empire. It runs. 

“ S argon, the powerful king, the king of 
Akkadia am I, my moth^ was poor, my father 
I knew not ; the brother of my father lived in 
the mountains. . . . My mother, who was pdor, 
secretly gave birth to me ; she placed me in a 
basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with 
bitumen, she abandoned me to the river, which 
did not overwhelm me. The river bore me 
away and brought me to Akki the irrigator. 
Akki the irrigator received me in the goodness 
of his heart. Akki the irrigator reared me 
to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made me a 


gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing 
unto Istar and I became king.” 

This is perplexing. Still more perplexing is 
the discovery of a clay tablet written by 
the Egyptian governors of a city in Canaan to 
the Pharaoh Amenophis IV, who came in the 
XVIIIth Dynasty before Raineses II, appar- 
ently mentioning the Hebrews by name and 
declaring that they are overrunning Canaan. 
Manifestly, if the Hebrews were conquering 
Canaan in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
they could not have been made captive and 
oppressed, before they conquered Canaan, by 
Ramescs II of the XIXth Dynasty. But it is 
quite understandable that the Exodus story, 
written long after the events it narrates, may 
have concentrate^ and simplified, and perhaps 
personified and symbolized, what was really a 
long and complicated history of tribal invasions. 
One Hebrew tribe may have drifted down into 
Egy]>t and become enslaved, while the others 
were already attacking the outlying- Canaanite 
cities. It is even possible that the land of the 
captivity was not Egypt (Hebrew, Misraim), 
but Misrim in the north of Arabia, on the other 
side of the Red Sea. These questions are 
discussed fully and acutely in the Encyclopedia 




HEBREW SCRIPTURES 

BibticdXsaciiclei Mnses and Exodus), to wjiich 
ciiiridus reader must be refeired.^ 

Two other bpoks of the Pentateuch, Deuter- 
onomy and Leviticus, are concerned with the 
Law and the priestly rules. The bookrof Num- 
bers takes up the wanderings of the Israelites 
in the desert and their invasion of Canaan. 

Whatever the true particulars of the Hebrew 
invasion of Canaan may be, there can be no 
doubt that the country they invaded had 
changed very greatly since the days of the 
legendary promise, made centuries before, to 
Abraham. Then it seems to have been largely 
a Semitic land, with many prosperous trading 
cities. But great waves of strange peoples had 
washed along this coast. We have already 
told how the dark Iberian or Mediterranean 
peoples of Italy and Greece, the peoples of that 
vEgean civilization which culminated at C nossos, 
were being assailed by the southward movement 
of Aryan-speaking races, such as the Italians 
and Greeks, and how Cnossos was sacked about 
1,400 B.C., and destroyed altogether about 
1,000 B.c. It is now evident that the people 
of these ^Dgean seaports were crossing the sea 
in search of securer land nests. They invaded 
the Egyptian delta and the African coast to 
the west, they formed alliances with the Hittites 
and other Aryan or Aryanized races. This 
happened after the time of Raineses IT, in the 
time of Rameses III. Egyptian monuments 
record great sea fights, and also a march of 
these people along the coast of Palestine to- 
wards Egypt. Their transport was in the ox- 
carts characteristic of the Aryan tribes, and it 
is clear that these Cretans were acting in alliance 
with some early Aryan invaders. No connected 
narrative of these conflicts that went on between 
1,300 B.c. and 1,000 B.c. has yet been made out, 
but it is evident from the Bible narrative, that 
when the Hebrews under Joshua pursued their 
slow subjugation of the promised land, they 
came against a new people, the Philistines, 
unknown to Abraham, who were settling along 
the coast in a series of cities of which Gaza, 
Gath, Ashdod, Ascalon, and Joppa became 
the chief, who were really, like the Hebrews, 
newcomers, and probably chiefly these Cretans 
from the sea and from the north. The invasion, 

' See also G. B. Gray, A Critical IntroiMciion to the 
Old Testament 


AND THE PROPHETS 

^ ' 

therefore, that* began is an attack upon the 

Canaanites, speedily became a long and not 
very successful struggle for the coveted and 
promised land with th^ much morfe formidable 
newcomers, the Philisflfccs. 

It cannot be said that the promised land was 
ever completely in the grasp of the Hebrews. 
Following after the Pentateuch in the Bible 
come the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth (a 
digression), Samuel I and II, and Kings I and II, 
with Chronicles repeating with variation much 
of the matter of Samuel II and Kings ; there 
is a growing flavour of reality in most of this 
latter history, and in these books we find the 
Philistines steadfastly in possession of the 
fertile lowlands of the south, and the Canaanites 
and Phoenicians holding out against the Is- 
raelites in the north. The first triumphs of 
Joshua arc not repeated. Judges I and II are 
a melancholy catalogue of failures. The people 
lose heart. They desert the worship of their 
own god Jehovah,® and worship Baal and 
Ashtaroth (-- Bel and Ishtar). They mixed 

* So this name should be spelt in English. It is now 
the fashion among the learned and among the sceptical 
to spell it Yahwe or jahveh or Jahve, or in some such 
fashion There is a justification for this in the fact 
that at fi rst only the consonants were writ ten in H ebrew , 
and then, for reasons into which we will not enter 
here, the wrong vowels were inserted in this name. 
But ever since the days of Tyndalc’s Bible, Jehovah 
has been established m English literature as the name 
of the God of Israel, and it is not to be lightly altered 
There is at present a deplorable tendency to strange 
spelling among historians Attention has already 
been called to the confusion that is being accumulated 
in people’s minds by the variable spelling of Egypto- 
logists, but );he tendency is now almost universal 
among historical writers In an otherwise admirable 
little book, 1 he Opemng-up of Africa, by Sir H. H. 
Johnston, for example, one finds him spelling Saul as 
Sha'ul, and Solomon as Shelomoh ; Jerusalem becomes 
Yerusalim and the Hebrews, Habiru or Ibrim. His- 
torians do not realize how the mind of the general 
reader is distressed and discouraged by these con- 
stantly fluctuating attempts to achieve phonetic 
exactitude This treatment of old forms has much 
the same effect as the dazzle-painting of ships that 
went on during the submarine warfare. It is dazzle- 
spelling. The ordinary educated man is so confused 
that he fails altogether to recognize even his oldest 
friends under their modern disguises. He loses hia 
way in the story hopelessly. The old events occur to 

. novel names in unfamiliar places. He conceives a 
disgust for history in which no record seems to tally 
with, any other record. Still more maddfning and 
confusing is the variable spelling of Chinese names. 
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th^fir race with *the Philistines, with the This Was a real pitched battle in which the 
Hittites, and so forth, and became, as they Israelites lost 30,000 (!) men. They had pre- 
have always subsequently^ been, ,a racially yiously suffered a reverse and lost 4,000 men, 
mixed people. Under a series of wise men and and then they brought out their mogt sacred 
heroes they wage a generally unsuccessful and symbol, 'the Ark of the Covenant of God. 
never very united warfare against their enemi^. ^ ‘‘ And when the ark of the covenant of 
In succession |hey*are conquered 4 &y thf Moa- the Lord came into the camp, all Israel shouted 
bites, the Canaignites, the Midianites, and, the with a great shout, lb that the earth rang again. 
Philistines. The story of these conflicts, of And when the Philistines heard the noise of 
Gideon and of Samson ^d the other heroes the shout, they said, '^HVhat meaneth the noi^ 
who now and then Hist a gleam of hope updh of this great shout in the camp of the Hebrews ? * 



THIS IS THE PHOTOGRAPH OF A MODEE RESTORATION OP 80I,0M0N‘S TEMPER. 

It is a very exaggerated and glorified restoration. The only justifiable thing in it is the central temple, and that is done on the 
maximum scale of 44 inches to the cubit. All the splendid galleries round about it are imaginary. The true walls were probably 

rough piled stone. 

the distresses of Israel, is told in the book of And they understood, that the ark of the Lord 

Judges. In the first book of Samuel is told was come into the camp. And the Philistines 

the story of their great disaster at Ebenezer in were afraid, for they said, ‘ God is come into 
the days when Eli was judge. the camp.' Ana they said, * Woe unto us I 

A large part of* the popular indifference to Chinese historical processes, than that it should pronounce the 
history may be due to the impossibility of holding on name Jehovah exactly as this or that learned gentleman 
to the thread of a story in which one narrator talks believes it was pronounced by the Hebrews of the days 
of T’sin and another of Sin, and both forms min them- of Ezra. A day may come in the future for one final, 
selves with Chin and T'chin. A boldly E^ifopeanized conclusive reform in thei,Jpelling of historical names, 
name, such as Confucius, is far more readily grasped. Meanwhile, it will probaoly save school teachers of 
Modern writers in their zeal for phonetics seem to havd*^ history from endless confusion and muddle if they 
lost their sense of proportion. It is of far more im- , adhere firmly to ‘the timC'established spelling. Yet 
portance not merely to civilization, but to the welfare, we have attempted no pedantid classicalism. The 
respect, yd endowmefift of historians, that the general reader will find Peiaistratus for Goldsmith's Pisistratus 

community should* form clear and sound ideas of and Habsburg has replaced the older Hapsburg. 
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for there hath not been such a thing heretofore. 
Woe unto us ! who shall deliver us out of the 
hand of ^ these mighty Gods? these are' the 
Gods ttgt smote the Egyptians with all the 
plagues m the wilderness*. Be strong, and quit 
yourselves like men, 0 ye Philistines, that ye. 
be not servai\ts unto the Hebrews, as they have 
been to you : quit yourselves like men, and 
fight’ 

^ And the Philistine# 4pught, and Israel was 
smitten, and they fled every man into his tent : 
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of this tumult ? ' And the man came in hastily, 
and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and eight 
years old ; artd his eyes were dim, that he could 
not see. And the man said unto Eli, ' I am 
he that came out of the. army, and I fled to day 
out of the army.’ And he said, ‘ What is there 
dbne, my so^j^ ? ’ And the messenger answered 
and saJd, ‘ Israel is fled before the Philistines, 
and there hath been^alsd a great slaughter 
among the people, axj^dihy two sons also, Hophni 
and Phinehas, are ^ead. the ark of God is 



UPON THE SITE OF THE TEMPEE. 

Tins model covers a much larger area than the preceding one 


and there was a very great slaughter ; for there 
feU of Israel thirty thousand ^ footmen. And 
the ark of God was taken ; and the two sons 
of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. 

And there ran a man df^enjamin out of 
the army, and came to Shiloh the same day 
with his clothes rent, and with earth upon his 
head. And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon a 
seat by the wayside watching . for his heart 
trembled for the ark ot^^jod. And when the 
man came into the city, and told it, all the city 
cried out. And when Eli heard the noise of 
the crying, he said, * What meaneth the noise 
^ Figures certainly exaggerated. — G. M. 


taken.’ And it came to pass when he made 
mention of the ark of God, that Eli fell from 
off the seat backward by the side of the gate, 
and his neck brake, and he died : for he was an 
old man, and heavy. And' he had judged Israel 
forty years. 

And his daughter in law, Phinehas' wife, 
was with child, near to be delivered : and when 
she heard the tidings that the ark of God was 
taken, and that her father in law and her 
4iusband dead, she bowed herself and 

travailed : for her pains came upon her. And 
about the time of her de«ttb the women that 
stood by 1% said unto Eear ; lor 
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thou hast bom a son ! But she answered not, 
neither did she regard it. And she named the 
child 1‘chabod,' saying, ‘ The glory is departed 
from Israel ’ : because the ark of God was taken, 
and because of her father in law and her hus- 
band." (I Sam., chap, iv.) 

The successor of Eli and the last of the 
Judges was Samuel, and at the end of his rule 
came an event in the history of Israel which 
paralleled and was suggested by the experience 
of the greater nations around. A king arose. 
We are told in vivid language the plain Issue 
between the more ancient rule of priestcraft 
and the newer fashion in human affairs. It is 
impossible to avoid a second quotation. 

" Then all the elders of Israel gathered them- 
selves together, and came toSamuel untoRamah, 
and said unto him ; ‘ Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways : now make 
us a king to judge us like all the nations.^ 

“ But the thing displeased Samuel, when 
they said, ' Give us a king to judge us.’ And 

‘ That IS, where is the glory ? 


Samuel prayed unto the Lord. And the I/(5rd 
said unto Samuel, ‘ Hearken unto the voice of 
the people in all that they say unto thee : for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign over them. 
According to all the works which they have 
done since the day that I brought them up 
out of Egypt even unto this day, wherewith 
they have forsaken me, and served other gods, 
so do they also unto thee. Now therefore 
hearken unto their voice : howbeit yet protest 
solemnly unto them, and shew them the manner 
of the king that shall reign over them.’ 

" And Samuel told all the words of the Lord 
unto the people that asked of him a king. 
And he said, ‘ This will be the manner of the 
king that shall reign over you * He will take 
your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his 
chariots, and to be his horsemen ; and some 
shall run before his chariots. And he will 
appoint him captains over thousands, and cap- 
tains over fifties ; and will set them to ear his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make 
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his instruments of war, and instruments of his 
chariots. And he will take your daughters to 
be confectioners, and to be cooks, and to be 
bakers. And he will take your fields, and your 
vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. And he will take your menservants, 
and your maidservants, and your goodliest 
young men, and your asses, and put them to 
his work. He will take the tenth of your sheep * 
and ye shall be his servants. And yc shall 
cry out in that day because of your king which 
ye shall have chosen you ; and the Lord will 
not hear you in that day. ’ 

“ Nevertheless the people refused to obey 
the voice of Samuel ; and they said, ‘ Nay ; 
but we will have a king over us ; that we also 
may be like all the nations ; and that our king 
may judge us, and go out before us, and fight 
our battles.’ (i Sam., chap, viii.) 


Saul, 

David, and 
Solomon. 


§ 2 

But the nature and position of their land 
was against the Hebrews, and their first king 
Saul was no more successful than 
their judges. The long intrigues of 
the adventurer David against Saul 
are told in the rest of the first book of Samuel, 
and the end of Saul was utter defeat upon 
Mount Gilboa. His army was overwhelmed by 
the Philistine archers. 

“ And it came to pass on the morrow, when 
the Philistines came to strip the slain, that 
they found Saul and his three sons fallen in 
mount Gilboa. And they cut off his head, and 
strijbped off his armour, and sent into the land 
of the Philistines round about, to publish it in 
the house of their idols, and among the people. 
And they put his armour in the house of Ash- 
taroth : and they fastened his body to the 
wall of Beth-shan.” (i Sam., chap, xxxi.) 

David (990 B.c. roughly) was more politic 
and successful than his predecessor, and he 
seems to have placed himself under the pro- 
tection of Hiram, King of Tyre. He married 
Michal, the daughter of Saul, but there was no 
love between them. The marriage was an 
attempt to legitimate his position. She hated 
and insulted him— he had hung her sons —and 


he kept her a close captive (2 Sam. vi). But 
the Phoenician alliance sustained him, and was 
the essential element in the greatness of his 
son Solomon. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign 
of King Solomon (960 B.c. roughly). The most 
interesting thing in that story, from the point 
of view of the general historian, is the relation- 
ship of Solomon to the national religion and 
the priesthood, and his dealings with the taber- 
nacle, the priest Zadok, and the prophet N athan. 

1 he opening of Solomon’s reign is as bloody 
as his father’s. The last recorded speech of 
David’s arranges for the murder of Shimei ; 
his last recorded word is “ blood." " But his 
hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood,’' he says, pointing out that though old 
ShinK'i is protected by David’s vow to the Lord 
so long as David lives, there is nothing to bind 
Solomon in that matter. Solomon proceeds 
to murder his brother, who has sought the 
throne but quailed and made submission. He 
then deals freely with his brother's party. 
The weak hold of religion upon the racially and 
mentally confused Hebrews at that time is 
shown by the ease with which he replaces the 
hostile chief priest by his own adherent Zadok, 
and still more strikingly by the murder of 
Joab by Benaiah, Solomon's chief ruffian, in 
the Tabernacle, while the victim is claiming 
sanctuary and holding to the very horns of 
Jehovah’s altar. Then Solomon sets to work, 
in what was for that time a thoroughly modern 
spirit, to recast the religion of his people. He 
continues the alliance with Hiram, King of 
Sidon, who uses Solomon's kingdom as a high 
road by which to reach and build shipping 
upon the IJed Sea, and a hitherto unheard-of 
wealth accumulates in Jerusalem as a result 
of this partnership. Gang labour appears in 
Israel ; Solomon sends relays of men to cut 
cedarwood in Lebanon under Hiram, and 
organizes a service of porters through the land. 
(There is much in all this to remind the reader 
of the relations of some Central African jiphief 
to a European trading concern.) Solomoi|*y 
then builds a palace for himself, and a temple 
not nearly as big for Jehovah. Hitherto, the * 
Ark of the Covenant, the divine symbol ^ 
these ancient Hebrews, had abode in a large 
tent, which had been shifted from one hi^ 
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place to another, and sacrifices had been offered 
to the God of Israel upon a number of different 
high places. Now the ark is brought in to the 
golden splendours of the inner chamber of a 
temple of cedar-sheathed stone, and put be- 
tween two great winged figures of gilded 
olivewood, and sacrifices are lienceforth to be 
made only upon the altar before it. 

This centralizing innovation will remind the 
reader of both Akhnaton and Nabomdus. 
Such things as this are done successfully only 
when the prestige and tradition and learning 
of the priestly order has sunken to a very low 
level. 

“And he appointed, according to. the order 
of David his father, the courses of the priests 
to their service, and the Levites to their charges, 
to praise and minister before the priests, as the 
duty of every day required ; the porters also 
by their courses at every gate ; ^or so had 
David the man of God commanded. And 
they departed not from the commandment of 
the king unto the priests and Levites concerning 
any matter, or concerning the treasures.” 

Neither Solomon’s establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem ppon this new 
footilg, nor his vision of and convers4tion with 
his God at the opening of his reign, stood in the 
way of his developing a sort of theological 
flirtatiousness in his declining years. He 
married widely, if only for reasons of state an^ 
splendour, and he entertained his numerous 


wives by sacrificing to their national deities, 
to the Sidonian goddess Ashtar#fch (Ishtar), 
to Chemosh (a Moabitish god), to Moloch, and 
so forth. The Bible account of Solomon does, 
in fact, show us a king and a confused people, 
both superstitious and mentally unstable, in 
no way more religious than any other people 
of the surrounding world. 

A point of considerable interest in the story 
of Solomon, because it marks a phase in 
Egyptian affairs, is his marriage to a daughter 
of Pharaoh. This must have been one of the 
Pharaohs of the XXI st Dynasty. In the great 
days of Amenophis III, as the Tel Amarna 
letters witness. Pharaoh could condescend to 
receive a Babylonian princess into his harem, 
but he refused absolutely to*gran^ so divine a 
creature as an Egyptian princes in marriage 
to the Babylonian monarch. It points to .the 
steady decline of Egyptian prestige that now, 
three centuries later, such a petty monarch as 
Solomon could wed on equal terms with an 
Egyptian princess. 1 here was, however, a 
revival with the next Egyptian dynasty (XXII) ; 
and the Pharaoh Shishak, the founder, taking 
advantage of the cleavage between Israel and 
Judah, which had been developing through the 
i^igns of both David and Solomon, took Jeru- 
salem and looted the all-too-brief splendours 
both of the new temple and of the king's house. 

Shishak seems also to have subjugated 
Philistia. From this time onward it is to be 
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noted that the Philistines fade in importance. 
They had already lost theii; Cretan language 
and adopted that of the Semites they had 
conquered, and although their cities remain 
more or less independent, they merge gradually 
into the general Semitic life of Palestine. 

There is evidence that the original rude but 
convincing narrative of Solomon’s rule, of his 
various murders, of his association with Hiram, 
of his palace and temple building, and the 
(extravagances that weakened and finally tore 
his kingdom in twain, has been subjected to 
extensive interpolations and expansions by a 
later writer, anxious to exaggerate his prosperity 
and glorify his wisdom. It is not the place 
her(' to deal with the criticism of Bible origins, 
but it is a matter of ordinary common sense 
rather than of scholarship to note the manifest 
reality and veracity of the main substance of 
the account ^ David and Solomon, an account 
explaining sometimes and justifying sometimes, 
but nevertheless relating facts, even the harshest 
facts, as only a contemporary or almost con- 
temporary writer, convinced that they cannot 
be concealed, would relate them, and then to 
remark the sudden lapse into adulation when 
the inserted passages occur. It is a striking 
tribute to the power of the wntten assertion 
over realities in men’s minds that this Bible 
narrative has imposed, not only upon the 
Christian, but upon the Moshm world, the 
bcUei that King Solomon was not only one oC 
the most magnificent, but one of the; wisest of 
men. Yet the first book of Kings tells in detail 
his utmost splendours, and beside the beauty 
and wonder df J^he buildings and organizations 
of such great monarchs as Thotmes III or 
RameseS'Il or half a dozen other Pharaohs, or 
of Sargon II or Sardanapalus or Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, they are trivial. His temple mea- 
sured internally was twenty cubits broad, about 
35 feet ’ — that is, the breadth of a small villa 
residence — and sixty cubits, say, loo feet, long. 
And as for his wisdom and statescraft, one 
need go no further than the Bible to sec that 
Solqmon was a mere helper in the wide-reaching 
schemes of the trader-king Hiram, and his 
* kingdom a pawn between Phoenicia and Egypt. 

* Estimates of the cubit vary. The greatest is 
44 inches This would extend the width to seventy-odd 
feet. 


His importance was due largely to the temporary 
enfeeblement of Egypt, which encouraged the 
ambition of the Phoenician and made it necessary 
to propitiate the holder of the key to an alternate 
trade route to the East. To his own people 
Solomon was a wasteful and oppressive monarch, 
and already before his death his kingdom was 
splitting, visibly to all men. 

With the reign of King Solomdfi the brief 
glory of the Hebrews ends ; the northern and 
richer section of his kingdom, long oppressed 
by taxation to sustain his splendours, breaks 
off from Jerusalem to become the separate 
kingdom of Israel, and this split ruptures that 
linking connection between Sidon and the 
Red Sea by which Solomon’s gleam of wealth 
was possible. There is no more wealth in 
Hebrew history. Jerusalem remains the capital 
of one tribe, the tribe of Judah, the capital of 
a land of barn^n hills, cut oft by Philistia from 
the sea and surrounded by enemies. 

The tale of wars, of religious conflicts, of 
usurpations, assassinations, and of fratricidal 
murders to secure the throne goes on for three 
centuries. It is a tale frankly barbaric. Israel 
wars with Judah and the neighbouring states; 
forms alliances first with one and then with the 
other. The power of Aramcan Syria burns 
like a baleful star over the aft airs of the Hebrews, 
and then there rises behind it the groat and 
growing power of the last Assyrian empire. 
For Ihreo ctnlunes the life of the Hebrews was 
like the life of a man who insists upon living 
in the middle of a busy thoroughfare, and is 
consequently being run over constantly by 
omnibuses and motor-lorries. 

“ Pul ” (apparently the same person as 
Tiglath Pileser 111) is the first Assyrian monarch 
to appear upon the Hebrew horizon, and 
Menahem buys him off with a thousand talents 
of silver (738 B.c.). But the power of Assyria 
i$ heading straight for the now aged and de- 
cadent land of Egypt, and the line of attack 
lies through Judea ; Tiglath Pileser III returns 
and Shalmaneser follows in his steps, the 
of Israel intrigues for help with Egypt, that 
broken reed," and in 721 b.c., as, we have 
already noted, his kingdom is off into 

captivity and utterly lost to imiofy. The 
-Skme fate hung over Judah, but for a little while 
it was ayeirted. The fate of Sennacherib’s 
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TART OP A LARGE TERRACOTTA TABLET, WITH INSCRIPTION OP TIGLATH-PILESER UI, 

KINO OP ASSYRIA, RECORDING CONQUESTS AND BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

AmonB thr tributary kills'^, “ Ahaz, K4n| of J udah,” is mentioned 

army in the reign of King Hezekiah (701 n.c.). tary. Then when Nccho, after pushing as far 
and how he was murdered by his sons (11. Kings as the Euphrates, fell before Nebuchadnezzar II , 
xix. 37), we have already mentioned. Ihc Judah fell with him (604 b.c.). Nebuchadnezzar, 
subsequent subjugation of Egypt by Assyria after a trial of three puppet kings, carried off 
find! j;io mention in Holy Writ, but it is clear the greater part of the people into captivity in 
that before the reign of Sennacherib, King Babylon {586 b.c.), and the rest, after a rising 
HezekidE had carried on a diplomatic corres- and a massacre of Babylonian officials, took 
poiidence with Babylon (700 B.c.), which was refuge from the vengeance ^o£ Chaldea in 
in revolt against Sargon II of Assyria. There Egypt. 

followed the conquest of Egypt by Esarhaddon, “ And all the vessels of the house of God, 
and then for a time Ass5^ia was occupied with great and small, and the treasures of the house 
her own troubles ; the Scythians and Medes of the Lord, and the treasures of the king, and 
and Persians were pressing her on the north, of his princes ; all these he brought to Babylon, 
and Ba-bylon was in insurrection. As we ha^^fe And they burnt the house of God and brake 
already noted, Egypt, relieved for a time from down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the 
Assyrian pressure, entered upon a phase of palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed all the 
revival, first under Psammetichus and then goodly vessels thereof. And them that had 
under Necho II. escaped from the sword carried he away to 

Again the- little country in bet>|^en made Babylon ; where they were servants to him 
mistakes in its alliances. But on neither side and his sons until the reign of the kingdom 
was there. safety. Josiah opposed Necho, and of Persia." ‘ 

was slain at the battle of Megiddo (608 b.c.). So the four centuries of Hebrew kingship 
The king of Judah became an Egyptian tribu- ^ II. Chron. xxxvi, 18, 19, 20, 
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comes to its end. From first to last it was a 
mere incident in the larger and greater history 
of Egypt, Syria, Assyria, and Phoenicia. But 
out of it there were now to arise moral and 
intellectual consequences of primary importance 
to all mankind. 

§ 3 

The Jews who returned, after an interval of 
more than two generations, to Jerusalem from 
Th Tews Babylonia in the time of Cyrus were 
a People of ^ very different people from the war- 
Mixed ring Baal worshippers and Jehovah 
worshippers, the sacrificers in the 
high places and sacrificers at Jerusalem of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The plain fact 
of the Bible narrative is that the Jews went 
to Babylon barbarians and came back civilized. 
1 hey went a confused and divided multitude, 
with no national self-consciousness ; they came 
back with an intense and exclusive national 
spirit. Ihey went with no common literature 
generally known to them, for it was only about 
forty years before the captivity that king Josiah 
is said to have discovered “ a book of the law ” 
in the temple (IT. Kings xxii.), and, besides 
that, there is not a hint in the record of any 
reading of books ; and they returned with most 
of their material for the Old Testament. * ti is 
manifest that, relieved of their bickering and 
murderous kings, restrained from politics and 
in the intellectually stimulating atmosphere ot 
that Babylonian world, the Jewish mind made 
a great step forward during the captivity. 

It was an age of historical inquiry and learning 
in Babylonia. The Babylonian influences that 
had made Sardanapalus collect a great library 
of ancient writings in Nineveh were still at 
work. We have already told how Nhbonidus 
was so preoccupied with antiquarian research 
as to neglect the defence of his kingdom against 
Cyrus. Everything, therefore, contributed to 
set the exiled Jews inquiring into their own 
history, and they found an inspiring leader in 
the prophet Ezekiel. Frqm such hidden and 
forgotten records as they had >jith them, 
genealogies, contemporary histories of David, 
Solomon, and their other kings, legends and 
* traditions, they made out and amplified their 
own story, .and told it to Babylon and themselves. 
The story of the Creation and the Flood, 


much of the story of Moses, much of Samson, 
were probably incorporated from Babylonian 
sources. When they returned to Jerusalem, 
only the Pentateuch had been put together 
into one book, but the grouping of the rest of 
the historical books was boug^ 'to follow. 

The rest of their literature, remained for 
some centuries as separate books, to which a 
very variable amount of respect was paid. 
Some of the later books are fr«nkly post- 
captivity compositions. Over all this literature 
were thrown certain leading ideas. There was 
an idea, which even these books themselves 
gainsay in detail, that all the people were pure- 
blooded children of Abrahatn ; there was next 
an idea of a promise made by Jehovali to 
Abraham that he would exalt the Jewish race 
above all other races ; and, thirdly, then^ was 
the belief first of all that Jehovah was the 
greatest and most^^owerful of tribal gods, and 
then that l?e? wa^ god above all other gods, 
and at last that he was the only true god. The ' 
Jews became convinced at last, as a people, tha^l 
they were the choHn people of the one God 
of all the earth. 

And arising very naturally out of these three ' 
ideas, was a fourth, the idea of a coming leader, 
a saviour, a Messiah who would realize the 
long-postponed promises of Jehovah. ^ 

This welding together of the Jt'wsi|^ one 
tradition-cemented people in the cour^ of the 

seventy years " is the first instance in history 
of the new power of the written word in human 
all airs. It was a mental consolidation H^that 
did much mor® than unite tltb people ^who 
returned to Jerusalem under Ezra ftid Nt- 
hemiah. This idea of belonging ""to a chosen 
race predestined to pre-eminence was a very 
attractive one. It possessed also those Jews 
who remained in Babylonia. Its literature 
reached the Jews now established in Egypt. 
It affected the mixed people who had been 
placed in Samaria, the old capital of the^kings 
of Israel when the ten tribes were deported to 
Medea. It inspired a great number of Baby- 
lonians and the like to claim Abraham as their 
father, and thrust their company upon the 
returning^ Jews. Ammonites Upd Moabites 
became adherents. The book* of ^^chemiah is 
full of the distress occasioned by invasion 
of the privileges oi the chosen. T^e Jews 
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were already a people dispersed in many lands 
and cities, when their minds and hopes were 
unified and th^y became an exclusive people, 
^ut at first th*ir exclusiveness is merely to 
Preserve soundness of doctrine and worship, 
warned by si|ch lamentable lapses as those of 
King Solomon. To genuine proselytes of 
whatever race^l Judaism long held out wel- 
coming arms. 

To Phoenicians after the falls of Tyre and 
Carthage, conversion to Judaism must have 
been particularly easy and attractive. Their 
language was closely akin to Hebrew. It is 
possible that the gjfet majority of African and 
Spanish Jews are really of Phoenician origin. 
There were also great Arabian accessions. In 
South Russia, as we shall note liter . there were 
even Mongolian Jews. 

§ 4 

The historical books from Gerttesis to Ne- 
hemiah, upon which the idea of the promise to 
Iixi- chosen people had been imposed 

portance of later, were noK^oubt the backbone 
the Hebrew q{ Jewish mental unity, but they 
^ ’ by no means complete the Hebrew 

literature from which finally the Bible was 
made up. Of such books as Job, said to be 


an imitation of Greek ^ tragedy, the Song of 
Solomon, the Psalms, jProverbs, and others, 
there is no time to write in this Outline, but it 
is necessary to deal with the books known as 
“ the Prophets ” with some fullness. For those 
books are almost the earliest and certainly the 
best evidence of the appearance of a new kind 
of leading in human affairs.^ 

These prophets are not a new class in the 
community ; they are of the most various 
origins — Ezekiel was of the priestly caste and 
of priestly sympathies, and Amos was a shep- 
herd ; but they have this in common, that' 
they bring into life a religious force outside the 
sacrifices and formalities of priesthood and 
temple. The earlier prophets seem most like 
the earlier priests, they are oracular, they give 
advice and foretell events ; it is quite possible 
that at first, in the days when there were many 
high places in the land and religious ideas were 
comparatively unsettled, there was no great 
distinction between priest and prophet. The 
prophets danced, it would ^em, somewhat 

’ For early Egyptian anticipations of the idea of 
a Messiah and of the prophetic style, see Breasted’s 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt A very good book on the Hebrew prophets 
is VV. A. C. Allen’s Old Testament Prophets 
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after the Dervish fas||^on, and uttered oracles. 
Generally, it would seem, they wore a dis- 
tinctive mantle of rough goatskin. Ihcy kept 
up the nomadic tradition as against the new 
ways " of the settlement. But after the 
building of the temple and the organization of 
the priesthood, the prophetic type remains 
over and outside the formal religious scheme. 
They were probably always more or less of an 
annoyance to the priests. They became in- 
formal advisers upon public affairs, denouncers 
of sin and strange practices, “ self-constituted," 
as we should say, having no sanction but an 
inner light. "Now the word of the Lord came 
unto "—so and so ; that is the foimula. 

In the latter and most troubled days of the 
kingdom of Judah, as Egypt, North Arabia. 
Assyria, and then Babylonia closed like a vice* 
upon the land, these prophets became very 
significant and powerful. Their appeal was to 
anxious and fearful minds, and at first their 
exhortation was chiefly towards repentance, 
the pulling do’## of this or that high plac(‘, the 
restoration of worship in Jerusalem, or the like. 
But through some of the prophecies there runs 
already a note like the note of what we call 
nowadays a " social reformer." The iich arc 
" grinding the faces of the poor " ; the luxurious 
are consuming the children’s bread ; influential 
and wealthy people make friends with and 
imitate the splendours and vices of foreigners, 
and sacrifice the common people to these new 
fashions ; and this is hateful to Jehox ah, who 
will certainly punish the land. 

But with the broadening of ideas that came 
with« the Captivity, the tenour of prophecy 
broadens and changes. The jealous pettiness 
that disfigures the earlier tribal ideas of God 
give place to a new idea of a god of universal 
righteousness. It is clear that the increase and 
influence of prophets was not confined to the 
J^ish people ; it was something that was going 
on in those days all over the Semitic world. 
Tllije breaking down of nations and kingdoms 
tolform the great and changing empires of that 
ag^, the^|mashing up of cults and priesthoods, 
mutual discrediting of temple by temple 
in their rivalries and disputes - all these in- 
fluences were releasing men's minds to a freer 
and wider religious outlook. The temples had 
accumulated great stores of golden vessels and 


lost their hold upon the imaginations of men. 

It is difficult to estimatf whether, amidst these 
constant wars, life had become *more uncertain 
and unhappy than it had eVer been before, 
but there can be no doubt that men had become 
more conscious of its miseries insecurities. 
Except for the weak and th® women, there 
remained little comfort or *urance in the^ 
sacrifices, ritual, and formal devotions of the 
temples. Such was the world to which the 
later prophets of Israel H^-gan to talk of the 
One God, and of a Promise that some day the 
world should come to peace and unity and 
happiness. This great GoW that men were now 
discovering lived m a temple " not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." ^ There can 
be little doubf^of a great body of such thought 
and utterance in Babylonia, Egypt, and 
throughout the Semitic cast. The prophetic 
books of the Bible can be but specimens 6f the 
prophesyings of that time. ... , 

Wc have already drawn attention to the * 
gradual escape of writing and knowledge froiiP 
their original limitation to the priesthood and 
the tj^tnple precincts, from the shell in which 
they were first developed and cherished. We 
have taken Herodotus as an interesting specimen 
of what we have called the free intelligence of 
mankind. Now here wc are dealing with a 
similar overflow of moral ideas into the general 
community. 1 he Hebrew prophets, and the 
steady expansion of their ideas towards ouo 
God in all the world, is a parallel development 
of the free conscience of mankind. Froni this 
time onward there runs through human thought, 
now weakly and obscurely, now gathering 
power, the idea of one rule in the world, and of 
a promise and possibility of an active and 
splendid peace and happiness in human affairs. 
From being a temple religion of the old type, 
the Jewish religion becomes, to a large extent, 
a prophetic and creative religion of a new type. 
Prophet succeeds prophet. Later on, as we shall 
tell, there was born a prophet of unprecedented 
power, Jesus, whose followers founded the great 

universal religion of Christianity. Still later 

V' 

1 The reader should compare the splendour of 
I. Kings viii. 27, which is clearly a later interpolation, 
with the gross materialism of II. Chron. v. i>,. 14, and 
the ideas underlying the patched and altered chap viL 
of Sam il. 
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Mahomm^, luiother prophet, appears in Arabia 
and found#Islam. In spite of very distinctive 
features of their own, these two teachers do 
ip a manner aris^ out of, and in succession to 
these Jewish prophets. It is not the place of 
the historian to discuss the truth and falsity 
of religion, but it is his business to record the 
appearance of great constructive ideas. Two 
thousand four Tiundred years ago, and six or 
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seven or eight thousai^ years after the walls 
of the first Sumerian cities arose, the ideas of 
the moral unity of mankind and of a world 
peace had come into the world 

Fletcher H Swift’s Educahon in Ancient Israel 
from Earliest Times to a.d. 70 is an interesting account 
of the way m which the Jewish religion, because it 
was a literature-sustained religion, led to the first 
efforts to provide elementary education for all the 
children in the community. 
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THE GREEKS AND THE PERSIANS'* 


§ 1 

A nd now our history must go back 
again to those Aryan-speaking 
peoples of whose early beginnings 
we have given an account in Chapters XIV and 
XV. We must, for the sake of precision, repeat 
here two warnings we have already 
given the reader : first, that we use 
the word Aryan in its widest sense, 
to express all the early peoples who si)oke 
languages of .the “ Indo-Germanic "or " Indo- 
European " group; and, secondly, that when 
we use the word Aryan we do not imply any 
racial purity. 

The original speakers of the fundamental 
Aryan language, 2,000 or 3,000 years b.c., were 
probably a specialized and distinctive Nordic 
race of fair white men, accustomed to forests 
and cattle, who wandered east of the Rhine 
and through the forests of the Danube valley, 
the Balkan peninsula, Asia Minor, and east- 
ward to the north and west of the great Central 
Asian Sea ; but very early they had encountered 
and mixed themselves extensively, and as they 
spread they continued to mix themselves >^th 
other races, with races of uncertain affijiities in 
Asia Minor and with Iberian and Mediterra- 
nean peoples 6 i the dark -haired white race. For 
instance, the Aryans, spreading and pressing 
westward in successive waves of Keltic-speaking 
peoples through Gaul and Britain and Ireland, 
mixed more and more with Iberian races, and 
were affected more and more by that Iberian 
blood ^ and their speech by the characteristics 

> Ridgeway’s Early History of Greece has been used 
here, arid Gilbert Murray's Eisi^of the Greek Epic. 


of the language their Keltic tongue superseded. 
Other waves of Keltic peoples washed with 
diminishing force into Spain and Portugal, 
where to this day the pre-Keltic strain is 
altogether dominant, although the languages 
spoken are Aryan. Northward, in Europe, the 
Aryan peoples were spreading into hitherto 
uninhabited country, and so remaining racially 
more purely Nordic blonds. They had already 
reached Scandinavia many centuries B.c. 

From their original range of wandering, other 
Aryan tribes spread to the north as well as to 
the south of the Black Sea, and ultimately, as 
these seas shrank and made way for them, to 
the north and east of the Caspian, and so began 
to come into conflict with and mix also with 
Mongolian peoples of the Ural-Altaic linguistic 
group, the horse-keeping people of the grassy 
steppes of Central Asia. From these Mongolian 
races the Aryans seem to have acquired the 
use of the horse for riding and warfare. There 
were three or four prehistoric varieties or sub- 
species of horse in Europe and Asia, butjb 
was the steppe or semi-desert lands that first 
gave horses of a build adapted to other than 
food uses.® All these peoples, it must be under- 
stood, shifted their ground rapidly, a succes- 
sion of bad seasons might drive them many 
hundreds of miles, and it is only in a very rough 
and provisional manner that their " beats " can 
now be indicated. Every summer ^cy went 
north, every winter they swung south again. 
This annual swing covered sometimes hundreds 
of miles. On our maps, for the sake of sim- 

» Roger Pocock's Horses is a good and readable book 
on these questions. 
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plicity, we repiresent the shifting of nomadic 
peoples by a straight line ; but really they 
moved in annual swings, as the broom of a 
servant who is sweeping out a passage swishes 
from side to side as she advances. Spreading 
round the north of the Black Sea, and pro- 
bably to the north of the Caspian, from the 
range of the original Teutonic tribes of 
Central and North-central Europe 'to the 
Iranian peoples who became the Modes and 
Persians and (Aryan) Hindus, were the grazing 
lands of a confusion of tribes, about whom 
It is truer to be vague than precise, such as 
the C imnierians, the Sarmatians, ^ and those 
Scythians who, together with the Medcs and 
Persians came into effective contact with the 
Assyrian Empire by 1,000 B.c. or earlier. 

East and south of the Black Sea, between 
the Danube and the Medes and Persians, and 
to the north of the Semitic and Mediterranean 
peoples of the sea coasts and peninsulas, ranged 
another series of equally ill-defined Aryan 
tribes, moving easily from place to place and 


intermixing freely — to the 
great confusion of histo- 
rians. They seem, for in- 
stance, to have broken up 
and assimilated the Hittite 
civilization, which was 
probably pre-Aryan in its 
origin. They were, perhaps, 
not so far advanced along 
the nomadic line as the 
Scythians of the great 
plains. 

1 he general characteris- 
tics of the original Aryan 
peoples we have already 
discussed in Chapter XV. 
They were a forest people, 
not a steppe people, and, 
consequently, wasteful of 
wood ; they were a cattle 
people and not a horse 
people. The Greeks appear 
in the dim light before the 
dawn of history (say, 1,500 
B.C.), as one of the wander- 
ing imperfectly nomadic 
Aryan peoples who were 
gradually extending the 
range of their pasturage southward into the 
Balkan peninsula and coming into conflict and 
mixing with that preceding Aegean civilization 
of which Cnossos was the crown. 

In the Homeric poems these Greek tribes 
speak one common language, and a common 
tradition uphMd by the epic poems keeps them 
together in a loose unity ; they call their 
various tribes by a common name, Hellenes. 
They probably came in successive waves. 
Three main variations of the ancient Greek 
speech are distinguished ; the Ionic, the ^Esblic, 
and the Doric. There was a great variety 
of dialects in Greece, almost every city having 
its own output of literature. The Doric appar- 
ently constituted the last and most powerful 
wave of the migration. These Hellenic tribes 
conquered and largely destroyed the Aegean 
civilization that had preceded their arrival ; 
upon its ashes they built up a civilization of 
their own. They took to the sea and crossed 
by way of the Asia Minor ; and, 

sailing through the flaraanelles and Bosphorus,. 
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lipread their settlements along the south, and 
presently along the north borders of the Black 
Sea. They spread also over the south of Italy, 
which was called at last Magna Graecia, and 
round the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
They founded the town of Marseilles on the 
site of an earlier Phoenician colony. They 
began settlements in Sicily in rivalry with the 
Carthaginians as early as 735 b.c. 

In the rear of the Greeks proper came the 
kindred Macedonians and Thracians ; on their 
left wing, the Phrygians crossed by the Bos- 
phorus into Asia Minor. 

We find all this distribution of the Greeks 
effected before the beginnings of written history. 
By the seventh century b.c.- - that is to sav, bv 
the time of the Babylonian captivity of the 
Jews — the landmarks of the ancient world of 
the pre-Hellenic civilization in Europe have 
been obliterated. Tiryns and Cnossos are 
unimportant sites ; Mycena? and Troy survive 
in legend ; the great cities of this new (iieek 
world are Athens, Sparta (the capital of Lace- 
demon), Corinth, Thebes, Samos, Miletus. 
The world our grandfathers called “ Ancient 
Greece had arisen on the forgotten ruins of 
a still more Ancient Greece, in many ways as 
civilized and artistic, of which to-day we are 
only beginning to learn through the labours of 
the excavator. But the newer Ancient Greece, 
of which wc arc now telling, still lives vividly 
in the imaginations and institutions of nu*n 
because it spoke a beautiful and most expressive 
Aryan tongue akin to our own, and because* 
it had taken over the Mediterranean alphabet 
and perfected it by the addition of vowels, so 
that reading and writing were now ca^y arts to 
learn and practise, and great numbers of people 


could master them and make a record for later 
ages.i 

§ 2 

Now this Greek civilization that we find 
growing up in South Italy and Greece and Asia 

Distinctive seventh century B.c., is 

Features of 2L civilization differing in many im- 

Civ/hzation respects from the two great 

civilized systems whose growths wc 
have already traced, that of the Nile and that 
of the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia. These 
civilizations grew through long ages where they 
are found ; they grew slowly about a temple 
life out of a primitive agriculture ; priest kings 
and god kings consolidated such early city 
states into empires. Bui the barbaric Greek 
herdsmen raiders came southward into a world 
whose civilization was already an old story. 
Shipping - and agriculture, weilk'd cities and 
writing, were already there. Ihe Greeks did 
not grow a civilization of their own ; they 
wrecked one and put another together upon 
and out of the ruins. 

'I'o this we must ascribe the fact that there 
is no temple -state stage, no stage of priest 
kings, in the Greek record The Greeks got 
at once to the city organization that in the 
east had grown round the temple. They took 
over the association of temple and city ; the 
idea was ready-made for them. What im- 
pressed them most about the city was probably 
its wall. It is doubtful if they took to city 

‘ Vowels were less necessary ft)r the c.xpiession of 
a Semitic language In the early Semitic alphabets 
only A, I, and U were provided with symbols, but for 
such a language as (ireek in which many of the in- 
flectional endings aic vowels, a vanety of \'owel signs 
was indispensable 
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life and citizenship straight away. At first they arrangement of two classes a lower stratum 
lived in open villages outside the ruins of the of farm-workers and skilled and unskilled 
cities they had destroyed, but there stood the workers, who were for- the most part slaves, 
model for them, a continual suggestion. They But all the Greek communities were not of 
thought first of a city as a safe place in a this “ conquest ’ ' type. Some were “refugee'" 
time of strife, and of the temple uncritically as cities representing smashed communities, ^d 
a proper feature of the |_|«|_||||||||||||j||||||||||H_|||||||||||||||_ these the aboriginal 

They came into 


this inheritance of a 
previous civilization 
with the ideas and 
traditions of the wood- 
lands still strong in 
their minds. The 
heroic social system 
of the Iliad took pos- 
session of the land, 
and adapted itself to 
the new conditions. 
As history goes on 
the Greeks became 
more religious and 
superstitious as the 
faiths of the conquered 
welled up from below.^ 
We have already 
said that the social 
structure of the primi- 
tive Aryans was a 
two-class system of 
nobles and com- 
moners, the classes 
not very sharply 
marked off from each 
other, and led in war- 
fare by a king who 
was simply the head 
of one of the noble 
families, primus inter 
pares, a leader among 
Ins equals. W ith the 
conquest of the abo- 
riginal population and 
with the building of 
towns there was added 
to this simple social 


missing. 

In many of the for- 
mer cases the survi- 
vors of the earlier 
population formed a 
subject class, slaves of 
the state as a whole, 
as, for instance, the 
Helots in Sparta. The 
nobles and commoners 
became landlords and 
gentlemen farmers ; it 
was they who directed 
the shipbuilding and 
engaged in trade. But 
some of the poorer free 
citizens followed me- 
chanic arts, and, as 
we have already noted, 
would even pull an 
oar in a galley for 
pay. Such priests as 
there were in this 
Greek world were 
either the guardians of 
•ishrines and temples 
or sacrificial function- 
aries ; Aristotle, in his 
Politics y makes them 
a mere subdivision of 
his official class. The 
citizen served as war- 
rior in ^idth, ruler in 
his matiiii1;y, priest in 
his old, age . The 
priestly class, in com- 
parison with the equi- 
valent class in Egypt 
and Babylonia, was 


1 See Zimmern's Greek 
Commonwealth, Bury’s 
Htstory of Greece, and 
Barker’s Greek Political 
Theory, 
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From a marble copy (first ceatary b.c. ). TtUs is a patriot goddess 
like Britannia or Germania, and not a prkstly theological divinity 
like Anubis or Bel-Marduk. 


small and insignifi- 
cant. The gods of tl:e 
Greeks proper, the 
gods of the heroic 
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Greeks, were, as we have already noted, glorified 
human beings, and they were treated without 
very much fear or awe ; but beneath these gods 
of the conquering freemen lurked other gods of 
the subjugated peoples, who found their furtive 
followers among slaves and women. The 
original Aryan gods were not expected to work 
miracles or control men’s lives. But Greece, 
like most of the Eastern world in the thousand 
years b.c., was much addicted to consulting 
oracles or soothsayers. Delphi was particularly 
famous for its oracle, " W hen the Oldest 
Men in the tribe could not tell you the right 
thing to do,” say^ Gilbert Murray, "you 
went to the blessed dead. All oracles were 
at the tombs of Heroes. They told you what 
was ‘Themis,’ what was the right thing to 
do, or, as religious people would put it now, 
what was the Will of the God.” 

The priests and priestesses of these temples 
were not united into one class, nor did they 
exercise any power as a class, it was the nobles 
and free commoners, two classes which, in 
some cases, merged into one common body of 
citizens, who constituted the Greek state. In 
many cases, especially in great city states, the 
population of slaves and unenfranchised 
strangers greatly outnumbered tlie citizens. 
But for them the State did not exist ; it existed 
for the select body of citizens alone. It might 
or might not tolerate the outsider and the 


slave, but they had no legal voice in their 
treatment — any more than if it had been a 
despotism.' 

This is a social structure differing widely 
from that of the Eastern monarchies. The 
exclusive importance of the Greek citizen 
reminds one a little of the exclusive importance 
of the children of Israel in the later Jewish 
state, but there is no equivalent on the Greek 

* “ For them the state did not exist ” This needs 
qualihcation. Cephalus, at whose house the conver- 
sation of Plato's Rcpuhhi, is placed, was a resident 
alien. He was a wealthy man in the best society, and 
taken as a typo of the “ happy man ” His son, Lysias, 
was a leading orator. Even in the matter of the slaves 
the Old Oligarch, in the “ Constitution of Athens," 
complains that the Athenian slaves had no distinctive 
dress or manners, and so a gentleman could not even 
push one of them • In the Repuhlto itself there is a 
description of the Dcmcxratic State, in which the slaves 
push you off the pavement. Moreover, even during 
the Peloponnesian War, there was no persecution of 
aliens and no expulsion of aliens from Athens. They 
were evidently a loyal and contented class True, in 
time of food -shortage, the claims of everybody to true 
citizenship were scrutinized more and more closely ; 
but that w^as unavoidable.— G. M. 
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side to the prophets and priests, nor to the 
idea of an overruling Jehovah. 

Another contrast between the Greek states 
and any of the human communities to. which 
we have hitherto given attention is their 
continuous and incurable division. The civili- 
zations of Egypt, Sumeria, China, and no doubt 
North India, all began in a number of independ- 
ent city states, each one a city with a few miles 


largest city states of Greece remained smaller 
than many English counties ; and some had 
an area of only a few square miles. Athens, 
the largest of the Greek cities, at the climax of 
its power had a population of perhaps a third 
of a million. Hardly any other Greek cities 
ever exceeded 50,000. Of this, half or more 
were slaves and strangers, and two- thirds of 
the free body women and children. 
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of dependent agricultural villages and cultiva- 
tion around it, but out of this phase they passed 
by a process of coalescence into kingdoms and 
empires. But to the very end cf their inde- 
pendent history the Greeks did not coalesce. 
Commonly, this is ascribed to the geographical 
conditions under which they lived. Greece is 
a country cut up into a multitude of valleys by 
mountain masses and arms of the sea that render 
intercommunidation difficult ; so difficult that 
few cities were able to hold many of the others 
in subjection for any length of time. More- 
over, many Greek cities were on islands and 
scattered along remote coasts. To the end the 


§ 3 

The government of these city stalls varied 
very widely in its nature. As they settled 
Monarchy down after their conquests the Greeks 
ai^*D«no^ retained for a timq the rule of their 
cracyin ' kings, but these kingdoms drifted 
Greece. back more and more to the rule of 
the aristocratic class. In Sparta (Lacedemon) 
kings were still distinguished in the sixth 
century b.c. The Lacedemonians had a curious 
"^system of a double kingship ; two kings, drawn 
from different royal families, ruled together. 
But most of the Greek city states had become 
aristocratic republics loiig befopj the sixth 
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century. ThereiJji^, however, a tendency towards 
slackness and inefficiency in most families that 
rule by hereditary right ; sooner or later they 
decline ; and as the Greeks got out upon the 
seas and set up colonies and commerce ex- 
tended, new rich families arose to jostle the old 
and bring new personalities into power. These 
nouveaux riches became members of an ex- 
panded ruling class, a mode of government 
known as oligarchy — in opposition to aristocracy 
— though, strictly, the term oligarchy (= govern- 
ment by the few) should of course include 
hereditary aristocracy as a special case. 

In many cities there arose persons of ex- 
ceptional energy, who, taking advantage of 
some social conflict or class grievance, secured 
a more or less irregular power in the state. 
1 his combination of personality and opportunity 
has occurred in the United States of America, 
for example, where men exercising various 
kinds of informal power are called bosses. In 
Greece they were called tyrants. But the 
tyrant was rather more than a l')oss ; h{' was 
recognized as a monarch, and claimed the 
authority of a monarch. The modern boss, on 
the other hand, shelters behind legal forms which 
he has " got hold of '' and uses for his own ends. 
Tyrants were distinguished from kings, who 
claimed some sort of right, some family priority, 
for example, to rule. They were supported, 
perhaps, by some poor class with a grievance ; 
Peisistratus, for example', who was tyrant 
of Athens, with two 
intervals of exile, be- 
tween 560 and 527 
B.c., was supported by 
the poverty - struck 
Atheni|ft hi Ilmen. 

SomeWmes, as in 
Greek Sicily, the ty- 
rant stood for the rich 
against the poor. 

A\^hen, later on, the 
Persians began to sub- 
jugate the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, they 
set up pro-Persian 
tyrants. 

Aristotle, the great 
philosophical teac^lir, 
who was born un&r 
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the hereditary Macedonian monarchy, and 
who was for some years tutor to the king’s 
son, distinguishes in his Politics between 
kings who ruled by an admitted and inherent 
right, such as the King of Macedonia, whom 
he served, and tyrants who ruled without 
the consent of the government. As a matter 
of fact, it is hard to conceive of a tyrant ruling 
without the consent of many, and the active 
participation of a substantial number of his 
subjects ; and the devotion and unselfishness 
of your " true kings " has been known to rouse 
resentment and questioning. Aristotle was 
also able to say that while the king ruled for the 
good of the slate, the tyrant ruled for his own 
good. Upon this point, as in his ability to 
regard slavery as a natural thing and to consider 
women unfit for freedom and political rights, 
Aristotle was in harmony with the trend of 
('Vents about him. 

A third form of government that prevailed 
increasingly in Greece in the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries B.C., was known as democracy. 
As th(' modern world nowadays is constantly 
talking of democracy, and as the modern idea 
of democracy is something widely different 
from the democracy of the Greek city states, 
It will be well to be very explicit upon the 
meaning of democracy in Greece. Democracy 
then was government by the commonalty, the 
Demos ; it was government by the whole body 
of the citizens, by the many as distinguished 
from the few. But 
let the modern reader 
mark that word citi- 
zen." The slave was 
excluded, the f reed- 
man was excluded, the 
stranger ; even the 
Greek born in the 
city, whose father had 
come eight or tqp 
miles from the city 
beyond the headland, 
was excluded. The 
earlier deniocracies 
(but ndt all) demanded 
a property qualifica- 
tion from the citizen, 
and property in those 
days was land ; this 
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was subsequently relaxed, but the qji^dem ally paid the impecunious , '’Citizen a main- 
reader will grasp that here was something tenance allowance and special fees. In Athens 
very different from modern democracy. At fees were paid to citizens even for attending 
the end of the fifth century b.c, this property the general assembly. But the generality of 
qualification had been abolished in Athens, people outside the happy order of citizens 
for example ; but Pericles, a great Athenian worked and did what they were told, and if 
statesman of whom we — one desired the Drotection 

shall have more to tell 
later, had established a 
law (451 B.c.) restricting 
citizenship to those who 
could establish Athenian 
descent on both sides. 

Thus, in the Greek de- 
mocracies quite as much 
as in the oligarchies, the 
citizens formed a close 
corpifyaiion, ruling some- 
times, as in the case of f 
Athens in its great days, • 
a big population of serfs, 
slaves,, and “ out landers." 

I A modern politician used 
to the idea, the entirely 
new and different idea, 
that democracy in its per- 
fected form means that 
every adult man and 
woman shall have a voice 
in the government, would, 
if suddenly spirited back 
to the extremist Greek 
democracy, regard it as a 
kind of oligarchy. Ihe 
only real difference be- 
tween a Greek " oli- 
garchy " and a Greek 
democracy was that in 
the former, the poorer and 
less important citizens had 
no voice in the govern- 
"ment, and in the latter 
every citizen had. Aris- 
totle, in his Politics, be- 
ttays very clearly the 
practical outcome of this 
difference. Taxation sat. 
lightly on the rich in the 
oligarchies ; ihe democra- 

♦ft * ^ * GREEK VASE SHOWING FEIONINE monw^h, and Barker’s Greek 

taxcci the nch, and gener- . costume. PoUtical Theory, pp. 29-30. 



one desired the protection 
of the law, one sought a 
citizen to plead for one. 
For only the citizen had 
any standing in the law 
courts. Greek democracy 
was. in fact, a sort of 
government by a swarm 
of hereditary barristers. 
Our modern idea, that any 
one in the state is a citiiBisn,. 
would have shocked the 
privileged democrats of 
Athens profoundly.' 

One obvious result of 
this monopolization of the 
state by the class of citi- 
zens was that the patriot- 
ism of these privileged 
people took an intense and 
narrow form. 1 hey would 
form alliances, but never 
coalesce with other city 
states. That would have 
obliterated every advan- 

1 I do not agree with "here- 
ditary barristers " or " foe* 
hunting." The Athenian 
dicasts were not barristers, but 
judges : they sat in panels 
(sometimes a panel of somo 
hundreds) and judged. They 
had to be paid for attendances 
as judges (don't wo pay jury- 
men ?) because it took them 
away from their work as pot- 
ters, dyers, and stone-masons. 
Pay was a genuine and good 
democratic institution ; it was 
just what made possible the 
ordinary citizen’s co-operation 
in' the life of the state, and 
stopped its business frohi being 
the perquisite of the rich.' I 
feel strongly that the text ia 
unjust to Athens. — E. B. 

See Zimmern. Gree$ Com- ' 
monwij^ti, and Barker’s Greek 
Political Theory, pp. 29-30. 
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tage by which they lived. There would have 
been no more fees, no more privileges. The 
narrow geographical limits of these Greek 
states added to the intensity of their feeling. 
A man's love for his country was reinforced by 
his love for his native town, his religion, and 
his home ; for these were all one. Of course 
the slaves did not share in those feelings, and 
in the oligarchic states very often the excluded 
class got over its dislike of foreigners in its 
greater dislike of the class at homo which op- 
pressed it. But, in the main, patriotism in the 
Greek was a personal passion of an inspiring 
and dangerous intensity. Like rejected love, 
it was apt to turn into something very like 
hatred. The Greek exile resembled the French 
or Russian emigre in being ready to treat his 
beloved country pretty roughly in order to save 
her from the devils in human form who had 
taken possession of her and turned him out. 

In the fifth century b.c. Athens formed a 
system of relationships with a number of other 
Greek city states which is often spoken of by 
historians as the Athenian Empire. But all 
the other city states retained their own govern- 
ments. One “new fact” added by the Athenian 
Empire was the complete and effective suppres- 
sion of piracy ; another was the institution of 


a so# of international law. The law, indeed, 
was Athenian law ; but actions could now 
be brought and justice administered between 
citizens of the different states of the League,, 
which of course had not been possible before. 
The Athenian Empire had really developed 
out of a league of mutual defence against 
Persia ; its scat had originally been in the 
island of Delos, and the allies had contri- 
buted to a common treasure at Delos ; the 
treasure of Delos was carried off to Athens 
because it was exposed to a possible Persian 
raid. Then one city after another offered a 
monetary contribution instead of military 
service, with the result that in the end Athens 
was doing almost all the work and receiving 
almost all the money. She was supported by 
one or two of the larger islands. The “ League “ 
in this way bec^e gradually an “ Empire/" 
but the citizens of the allied states remained, 
except, where there were special treaties of 
intermarriage and the like, practically foreigners 
to one another. And it was chiefly the poorer 
citizens of Athens who sustained this empire 
by their mosf^gorous and incessant personal 
service. '''Every citizen was liable to military 
service at home or abroad between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, sometimes on purely 



The dmuiimtlng temole to the right Ib the Parthenon, m which waa the great atetue of ^l|t«ne ; the amaUer but very lempke 

to the left ia the Brcchthe& (Ereebtheua was a legendary snake-king of Athens). The cnrioliicc building Is the PfOpytSM.> Thii Is the 
Athens rebuilt after the destruction by Xerxes. 
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RUINS OF THE ERECHTHEUM, ATHENS. 

Atheni^in Affairs and sometimes in defence of^^J^nother difference from modern conditions?^ 
the cities of the Empi^ whose citizens had '''^e to the small size of the Greek city states, ^ 
bought themselves off. ^ There was probably was that in a democracy every citizen had the 
no single man over twenty-five in the Athenian right to attend and speak and vote in the 
Assembly who had not served in several cam- popular assembly. For most cities this meant 
paigns in different parts of the Mediterranean a gathering of only a few hundred people ; the^ 
or Black Sea, and who did not expect to serve greatest h^ no more than some thousands of 
again. Modern imperialism is denounced by citizensV^o thing of this sort is possible in a 
its opponehts as the exploitation, of the * “ democracy " with, perhaps, several 

world the rich ; Athenian imperialism was million voters. The modern " citizep’s '' voice 
the exptoitation of the world by the poorer in public affairs is limited to the right to vote 
citizens of Athens. for one or other of the party candidates put 
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before him. He> or she, is then supposed to 
have assented to the resultant government. 
Aristotle, who would have enjoyed the electoral 
methods of our modern democracies keenly, 
points out very subtly how the outlying farmer 
class of citizens in a democracy can be virtually 
disenfranchised by calling the popular assembly 
too frequently for their regular attendance. 
In the later Greek democracies (fifth centuiy) 
the appointment of public officials, except m 
the case of officers requiring very special 
knowledge, was by casting lots. This was 
supposed to protect the general corporation 
of privileged citizens from the continued pre- 
dominance of rich, influential , and conspicu- 
ously^ able men. 

^^me democracies (Athens and Miletus, c.^.) 
had an institution 1j|||ed the ostracism, ^ by 
which in times of c and conflict the deci- 
sion was made whether sorn^ citizen should go 
into exile for ten years. This may strike a 
modern reader as an envious institution, but 
that was not its essential quality. It was, says 
Gilbert Murray, a way of arriving at a decision 
in a case when political feeling was ^o divided 

1 From osirakoii, a tile , the voter wrote the name 
on a tile or shell 


as to threaten a deadlock. There were in the 
Greek democracies patties and party leaders, 
but no regular government in office and no 
regular opposition. There was no way, there- 
fore, of carrying out a policy, although it might 
be the popular policy, if a strong leader or a 
strong group stood out against it. But by the 
ostracism, the least popular or the least trusted 
of the chief leaders in the divided community 
was made to retire for a period without loss of 
honour or property. J^ufessor Murray suggests 
that a Greek democracy, if it had found itself 
in such a position of deadlock as the British 
Empire did upon the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland in 1914. would have probably first 
ostracized Sir Edward Carson, and then pro- 
ceeded to carry out the provisions of the Home 
Rule^l^ill. 

This institution of the ostracism has immor- 
talized one obscure and rather illiterate member 
of the democracy of Athens.^ A certain 
Aristides had gained a great reputation m 
the law court for hill#ighteous dealing. K#? 
fell into a dispute with Themistocles upon a 
question of naval policy ; Aristides Was for 
the army, Themistocles was a "strong navy" 
man, and a deadlock was threatened. There 
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was resort to an ostracism to decide between intereourse that the maritime position of the 
them. Plutarch Mates that as Aristides walked states made possible. And, in addition, there 
through the streets while the voting was in were certain religious bonds of a unifying kind, 
progress, he was accosted by a strange citizen Certain shrines, the shrines of the god Apollo 
from the agricultural environs unaccustomed intheislandof Delos and at Delphi, for example, 
to the art of writing, and requested to write were sustained, not by single states, but by 
his own name on the proffered potsherd. leagues of states or Amphictyonies (= League 

But why ? " he asked. “ Has Aristides of neighbours), which in the case of the Delphic 
ever injured you ? " amphictyony, for example, became v.ery wide- 

" No," said the citizen. "No. Never have reaching unions. The league protected the 

shrine and the safety of pil- 
grims, saw to the roads 
leading thereunto, secured 
peace at the time of special 
festivals, upheld certain 
rules to mitigate the usages 
of war among its members, 
and— the Delian league es- 
pecially-suppressed piracy. 
A still more important link 
of Hellenic union was the 
Olympian games that were 
held every four years at 
. Olympia. Foot races, 
I set “eyes on him. But, oh! I am so bored boxing, wrestling, javelin throwing, quoit 

by hearing him called Aristides the Just," throwing, jumping, and chariot and horse 

Whereupon, says Plutarch, without further racing were the chief sports, and a record of 
parley, Aristides wrote as the man desired. . . . victors and distinguished visitors was kept. 

When one understands the true meaning From the year 776 b.c. onward^ these games 
of these Greek constitutions, and, in particular, were held regularly for over a thousand years, 
the linjiftation of all power, whether in the and they did much to maintain that sense of a 
democracies or the oligarchies, to a locally common Greek life (pan-Hellenic) transcending 
privileged class, one realizes how impossible the narrow politics of the city states, 
was any effective union of the hundreds of Such links of sentiment and association were 
Greek cities scattered about the Mediterranean of little avail against the intense " separatism " 
region, or even of any effective co-operation of the Greek political institutions. From the 
between them for a common end. Each city History of Herodotus the student will be able 
was in the hands of a few or a few hundred men, to gather a sense of the intensity and persistence 
to whom its separateness meant everything of the feuds that kept the Greek world in a 
that was worth having in life. Only conquest state of chronic warfare. In the old days (say, 
from the outside could unite the Greeks, and to the sixth century b.c.) fairly large families 
until Greece was conquered they had no prevailed in Greece, and something of the old 
political unity. When at last they were con- Aryan great household system (see Chap. XV), 

quered, they were conquered so completely that with its strong clan feeling and- its capacity for 

their unity cfeased to be of any importance maintaining an enduring feud, still endured, 
feven tO' ^emselves ; it was a unity of sub- The history of Athens circles for many years 
jugation. » about the feud of two great families, the 

Y^t there was always a certain tradition of Alcmaeonidae and the Peisistratidse ; the latter 
tmity between all the Greeks, based on a common equally an aristocratic family, but founding 
lanjnaage and script, on the common poswssion , a c the year oi the First oiythpiad,- a 
of the heroic epics, and on the continuous valuable starting-point in Greek chronology. 
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its power on the support of the poorer clags of 
the populace and the exploitation of their 
grievances. Later on, in the sixth and fifth 
centuries, a limitation of births and a shrinkage 
of families to two or three members — a process 
Aristotle notes without perceiving its cause — 
led to the disappearance of the old aristocratic 
clans, and the later wars were due rather to 
trade disputes and grievances caused and stirred 
up by individual adventurers than to family 
vendettas. 

It is easy to understand, in view of this 
intense separatism of the Greeks, how readily 
the lonians of Asia and of the islands fell 
first under the domination of the kingdom 
of Lydia, and then under that of the Persians 
when Cyrus overthrew Croesus, the king of 
Lydia. They rebelled only to be reconquered. 
Then came the turn of European Greece. It 
is a matter of astonishment, the Greeks them- 
selves were astonished, to find that Greece itself 
did not fall under the dominion of the Persians, 
these barbaric Aryan masters of the ancient 
civilizations of N^'estern Asia. But before we 
tell of this struggle we must give some at- 
tention to these Asiatics against whom they 
were pitted ; and particularly to these Medes 
and Persians who, by 538 b.c., were already 
in possession of the ancient civilizations of 


Assyria, Babylonia, and about to subjugate 
Egypt. 

§ 4" 

We have had occasion to mention the kingdom 
of Lydia, and it may be well to give a short 
note here upon the Lydians before 
proceeding with our story. The 
original population of the larger 
part of Asia Minor may perhaps have been 
akin to the original popnilation of Greece and 
Crete. If so, it was of “ Mediterranean " race. 
Or it may have been another branch of those 
still more generalized and fundamental darkish 
peoples from whom aiose the Mediterranean 
race to the west and the Dravidians to the east. 
Remains of the same sort of art that dis- , 
tinguishes ('nossos and Mycenai are to be found 
scattered over Asia Minor. But just as the 
Nordic Greeks poured southward into Greece 
to conquer and mix with the aborigines, so did 
other and kindred Nordic tribes pour over the 
posphorus into Asia ISlIlbr. Over some areas 
these Aryan peoples prevailed altogether, and 
became the bulk of the inhabitants and retained 
their Aryan speech. Such were the Phrygians, 
a people whose language was iilmost as close 
to that of the Greeks as the Macedonian. But 
over other areas the Aryans did not so prevail. 
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In Lydia the original race and their language 
held their own. The I.ydians were a non- 
Ar>\an people speaking a non-Aryan speech, 
of which at the present time only a fe\V words 
are known. Their capital city was Sardis. 

Their religion was also non-Aryan. They 
worshipped a Great Mother goddess. -The 
Phrygians also, though retaining their Greek- 
like language, became infected with mysterious 
religion, and much of the mystical religion and 
secret ceremonial that pervaded Athens at a 
later date was Phrygian (when not Thracian) 
in origin. 

At first the Lydians held the western sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, but they were driven back 
from it by the establishment of Ionian Greeks 
coming by the sea and founding cities. Later 
on, however, these Ionian Greek cities were 
brought into subjection by the Lydian kings. 

The history of this country is not clearly 
known, and were it known it would scarcely 
be of sufficient importance to be related in this 
historical outline, but in the eighth century b.c. 
one monarch, named Gyges, becomes note- 


worthy. The country under his rule was 
subjected to another Ai*yan invasion, certain 
nomadic tribes called the Cimmerians came 
pouring across Asia Minor, and they were driven 
back with difficulty by Gyges and his son and 
grandson. Sardis was twice taken and burnt 
by these barbarians. And it is on record that 
Gyges paid tribute to Sardanapalus, which 
serves to link him up with our general ideas 
of the history of Assyna, Israel, and Egypt. 
Later, Gyges rebelled against Assyria, and sent 
troops to help Psammetichus I to liberate 
Egypt from its brief servitude to the Assyrian. 

It was Alyattes, the grandson of Gyges, who 
made Lydia into a considerable power. He 
reigned* for seven years, and he reduced most 
of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor to subjection. 
The country became the centre of a great trade 
between Asia and Europe ; it had always been 
productive and rich in gold, and now the 
Lydian monarch was reputed the ^richest in 
Asia. There was a great^coming and gcifig 
between the Black and Mediterranean Seas, 
and between the East and West. We have 
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already noted that Lydia was reputed to be 
the first country in the world to produce coined 
money, and to provide the convenience of inns 
for travellers and traders. The Lydian dynasty 
seems to have been a trading dynasty of the 
type of Minos in Crete, with a banking and 
' financial development. ... So much we may 
note of Lydia by way of preface to the next 
section. 

§ 5 

Now, while one series of Aryan-speaking 
invaders had developed along the lines we have 
The Rise described in Greece, Magna Grjecia, 
of the around the shores of the Black 

Persians in another series of Aryan-speaking 

, , • 11 XT 1 

peoples, whose originally Nordic 
blood was perhaps already mixed with a 
Mongolian element, were settling and spreading 
to the north and cast of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires. We have already spoken 
of the arc -like dispersion of the Nordic Aryan 
pt^oples to the north of the Black and Caspian 
Seas ; it was probably by this route that the 
Aryan-speaking races gradually came down 
into what is now the Persian country, and 
spread, on the one hand, eastward to India 
(? 2,000 to 1,000 B.C.), and on the other, in- 
creased and multiplied m the Persian uplands 
until they were strong enough to assail first 
Assyria (650 b.c.) and then Babylon (538 bx.). 

There is much that is not yet clear about 
the' changes of climate that have bi’cn going ' 
on in Europe and Asia during the last 10,000 
years. The ice of the last glacial age receded 
gradually, and gave way to a long period of 
steppe or prairie-like conditions over the great 
plain of Europe. About 12,000 or 10,000 3^ears 


ago, as it is reckoned now, this state of affairs 
was giving place to forest conditions. We have 
already; poted how, as a consequence of these 
changes, '* the Solutrian horse hunters gave 
place to Magdalenian fishers and forest deer 
hunters ; and these, again, to the Neolithic 
herdsmen .rfind agriculturists. For some thou- 
sands of years the European climate '^eerns to 
have been warmer than it is to-day. A great 
sea spread from the coast of the Balkan penin- 
sula far into Central Asia, and extended 
northward into Central Russia, and the shrinkage 
of that sea and the consequent hardening of 
the climate of South Russia and Central Asia 
was going on contemporaneously with the 
development of the first civilizatifins ta the 
river valleys. Many facts seem to point to a 
more genial climate in Europe and Western 
Asia, and still more strongly to a greater 
luxuriance of plant and vegetable life, 4,000 
to 3,000 years ago, than we find to-day. There 
were forests then in Foulh Russia and in the 
country which is now Western Turkestan, where 
now steppes and deserts prevail. On the other 
hand, between 1,500 and 2,000 years ago, the 
Aral Caspian region was probably drier and 
those seas smaller than they arc at the present 
time. 

We may note in this connection that Thotmes 
III (say, the fifteenth century n.c.), in his 
expedition beyond the Fluphrates, hunted a 
herd of 120 elephants in that region. ' Again, 
an TKgean dagger from Mycena-, dating about 
2,000 B.c. .shows a lion-hunt in progress. The 
hunters 6arry big shields and spears, and stand 
in rows one behind the other. The first man 
spears the lion, and when the woundt'd beast 
leaps at him, drops flat under the protection 
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his big sfeleld, leaving the next man to repeat 
his stroke, and so on, until the lion is speared 
to death. This niethod of hunting is practised 
by the Masai to-day, and could only have been 
worked out by a people in a land where lions 
were abundant. But abundant lions imply 
abundant game, and that again means abundant 
Vegetation. About 2,000 b.c. the hardening of 
the climate in the central parts of the Old World, 
to which we have already referred, which put 
an end to elephants and lions in Asia Minor and 
<Jreece,' was turning the faces of the nomadic 


Aryan peoples southward towards the fields and 
forests of the more settled and civilized nations. 

These Aryan peoples come down from the 
East Caspian regions into history about the 
time that Mycehae and Troy and Cnossos are 
falling to the Greeks. It is difficult to dis- 

is, at least, doubtful whether any change of 
climate expelled either lion or elephant from South-East 
Europe and Asia Minor : the cause of their gradual 
disappearance was — I think — nothing but Man, in- 
creasingly well armed lor the chase. lions lingered 
in the Balkan peninsula till about ihe fourth century 
B.C., if not later. Elephants had, perhaps, disappeared 
from Western Asia by the eighth century b.c. The lion 
(much bigger than the existing form) stayed on in 
^uthfg'A Germany till the Neolithic period. The 
pantiber inhabited Greece, Southern Italy, and Southern 
t^pain likewise till the beginning of the historical 
period (say 1,000 b.c.).— H. H. J. 


entangle the different tribes and races that 
appear under a multitude of names in the 
records and inscriptions that record their first 
appearance, but, fortunately, these distinctions 
are not needed in an elementary outline such 
as this present history. A people called the 
Cimmerians appear in the districts of Lake 
Urumiya and Vaoi, and shortly after Aryans 
have spread from Armenia to Elam. In the 
ninth century B.c., a people called the Medes, 
very closely related to the Persians to the east 
of them, appear in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Tiglath Pileser III and 
Sargon II, names already 
familiar in this story, pro- 
fess to have made then> pay 
tribute. They are s^ppken 
of in the inscriptions as the 
" dangerous Medes." They 
are as yet a tribal people, 
not united under one 
king. 

About the ninth century 
B.c. Elam and the Elamites, 
whose capital was Susa, a 
people which possessed a 
tradition and civilization at 
least as old as the Su- 
merian, suddenly vanish 
from history. We do not 
know what happened. They 
seem to have been overrun 
and the population absorbed 
by the conquerors. Susa 
is in the hands of the Persians. 

A fourth people, related to these Aryan 
tribes, who appear at this time in the narrative 
of Herodotus, are the " Scythians." For a 
while the monarchs of Assyria play off these 
various kindred peoples, the Cimmerians, the 
Medes, the Persians, and the Scythians, against 
each other. Assyrian princesses (a daughter 
of Esarhaddon, e,g,) are married to Scythian 
chiefs. Nebuchadnezzar the Great, on the 
other hand, jnarries a daughter of Cyaxares, 
who has beebme king of all the Medes. Ihe 
Aryan Scythians are for the Semitic Assyrians ; 
the Aryan Medes for the Semitic Babylonians. 
It was this Cyaxares who took Nineveh, the 
Assyrian capital, in 606 b.c., and so released 
Babylon from the Assyrian yoke to establish. 
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■ ^aing b«nt down, fell from off the half-plinths, 
'for upon these it was set, and "is placed now 
% treasury of the Cori^ians, weighing 
jjx talents and a half, for ^hree talents and 
were melted away/from it. So Croesus, 
having finished all these things, sent them 
to Delphi, and with them these besides : 
'mixing-bowfe of great size, one of gold and 
the -pther of silver, of which the golden howl 
was ^ced' on the righjt hafed as one enters 
the.;templa,. an(ithe ^ilver on the' left.hut the 
piSws of these aJ»o wejce changed aftej; the 
temple, Fas burnt down, . • MbreoVftr. Croesus 
fent foW silver wine-jars, which stand in the 
treasury of the Coirinthiami, and two vessdsior 
lustral water, one of gold ani^ the other of 
sflver, of Whidi the gold one# inscribed ' from 
the Lacedemonians,’ who M 
offering : therein, however, %ey do not speak 
rightly, for this also is from-Crcesus, but one of 
the Delphiams wrote ‘the inscription upon it, 
desimg to gratify the Lacedmmifans ^ “s 
name I know, but I wUl n®* 
it ... And many other votivb offerings 
Gtoestte sent with these, not special^, dis- 
tinguished, among which are certain, ca^ngs 
of ^vaT 'Of a round and also a gwden 


figure of a woman three, cubits high, 'which the 
^Delphians say is a statue of the baker ^roesus. 
Moreover, Croesus dedicated the ornaments 
from his wife’s neck and her girdles. ... « 

" To the Lydians who were to carry tl^e 
gitts to the Ipmples Croesus gpe charge that 
‘they should ask the Oracles this question also : 
whether Croesus shoul(J, march ■ against Ae 
Persians, and, if so, whether he should join with 
him»pH any army oliBien as hi? friends. And 
when the Lydians had arrived at the places to 
which they had been sent and..had dedicated . 
the votive offerings, they inquired the 

Oracles, ai|4 said: ‘ Croesus, king of the Lydians 

and of other ngitions, considering that theK 
^e the only true Oracles among men, presents 
to' you gifts such iai your revelations desen^, 
and asks you again now wheth^hfe shall marA 
against the Persians, aivdi H so, whether he shall 
join with himself any army of m^ as allies. 
They inquired thus, and the answw of both 
4he Oiucles agreed sn oflb, declaring to Croesus 
ffHat if he should fiwreh against ttie Persians 
he 'A S® 

ilte msv^m w^re brouglit back: ^ Cfoesiis 
heaxd'^em, he was deligh^^d with ;^eii^acles, 
and expecting that he would cett«ii4y destroy 
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lie ^ent ageLiii to hani^ if thou shalt be overoomui 

^e '^eu of peif)ihii having man^r good things thoii^v^ik 
taliiiLi if*! twCMdtaters of having tasted our gj^d things, they ^dl oUxig 
.lor eiach* for this the to them last, and it will not be^ss:tble to£lfiye 



iQiell|]%aahs.^^ to Crcesu^fflhtek^^ 
precedence in eohsifitiHg theWacle aoS^ftTAloui 
all'paymentg', and the right to front seats 
it %Jgw^,>ith this privilegil^^so> for all 
theio who wi^d should 
be allowed to become a citizen of Del^.*' 


put here we may not jrun on as"Herhdo|us nor any good thing." 


them away, i, fpy my own part^ feel gratitude 
^o the gods that" they do not put it tol^4he 
miiids uf iliL Ptisiaus tu fliai'JiT against the 
Lydians.' Thus he sp6ke* iiot persuading 
Creeps ; thr it is true indee<f that th^^^efSiaiis 
before they subdued the Lydians had no, l|t»cuxy 


loved th dp. Si^Ce it to isay that Crocus 
made* a qefensive alliance both with the La^- 
demoiuan^^and the Egyptians. We will no^ 
quote the s^y of how a g0at bronze mixing- 
bowl that the"" J^cedemonians Sent to Croesus 
went, astray, hut's^ will note a light on the 
life of the Medes anlsfersians of that time. 

" Thus, then it happ^e<Labout the mixing- 
bowl ; but meanwhile CroesusT'Trni&t^^ the 
meaning of the Oracle, was making amarch- 
into Cappadocia, expecting to overthrow Cyrus 
and the power of the Persians; and while 
Croesus was prepafing to march agattist thfe 


Persians, one of the Lydians, who even before 
this time was thought to^heja..wisc. man, but in 
consequence q^.ihtS'' opinion got a ver^^gee^t 


Croesus and Cyrus fbugh.t an indecistVil' 
v&t Pteria, Hbm which Croesusilretreated. Cy<ms 
followed him tip. and ^ he gave battle outside 

■ :hief strength 

y ; thej^ wei^e 
m, ^d foqght 

,j^'. , 

Ians being^p rf^ 
iqrtcnlehT^did 
V Mede, m 
Iwe in 
•oviabns arid 
id heVodk pff 
hem^l^vided 
and, WvingS 
poihtedldiem 


their burdens and soL 
with the equipment) 
thus furnished then/ 


name for ;Wisdom among the Lydians, had'^'Hoi^ in front of^e rest the limy toiWrds 
a4visedj,.<Jroesus as follows : ‘ O king, thou art the hof Scmcii » c f fXrcesus ; ah^ aft^the c^eL 
prepamg to march against men who wear troop he ordered the infantry\to foyow ; tad 
breeches of -leather, behind W imanti^he 

the rest of theilf* - - — placed hiWlole fotce 


cipthing is of leather 

also; and they eat when all hi 


food not such as they 


desire, but such as 


the/can obtain, dwell 


ovc^, they make no 


use of wine b^]t dnnk 
water; and no figs 


have they for dessert, 


good 






from dnm, seeing 

they-ha^e nothing? p^ot muiww:j.p,n6U,i>.sjo. * f 
tad, on the other ^ a couner in scm to^y. 


in their 


several positions, he 


charged them to spare 


none of the other 


Lydians, sla 5 dttg an 


himself they were not 


to slay, not even if he 


should make resist- 


%nce when he ^ was 


being captured. Such 


was his charge : and 


he set the camckr op 


posite the horsemen 
for this reason, -^be»^ 
cause tht has a 
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Jili^^f mdwct either to see 

hb toirm or 4o soeoit bis smell ; for this reason 
the trick hatf been devised, in order that the 
cavalry of Croesus might be useless, that very 
force wherewith the Lydian king was expecting 
most to diine. And as they wi^e coming 
together to the battle, so soon as the horses 
scented the camels and saw them, they turned 
away back, and the hopes of Croesus were at 
' oJSie brought to nought. The Lydians, how- 
ever, for J^eir part did not upon that act as 
cowards, but when they perceived what; was 
coming to p^ass, diey leapt from their horses 
and*fought with the Persianiii\on foot. At 
length, however, when many had fallen on 
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to Croesus as he stood upon, the p3rre thm 
came, although he was in such evil case, a 
memory of the saying of Solofi, how he had 
said with divine inspiration that no one of &e 
living might be called happy. And when this 
thought came into his mind, they say that.he 
sighed deeply and groaned aloud, ^ving been 
for long silent, and three times he uttered^the 
name of Solon. Hearing this, Cyme bade the 
interpreters ask Crcesus ^ho was this person 
on whom he called ; and they came near and 
asked. And Croesus fora time, it is said, kept 
silence when he was asked this, but afterwards^ 
being pressed, he said : ' One wll&m more than 
much » wealth I shbukl have desired to have 


either side, the Lydians turned to flight ; and speech with all monarchs.* Then, since his 
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having been driven within the wall of their words were of doubtfttemport, they asked 
fortress, they were besieged by the Persians.” again of that which he said ; and as they were 
In fourteen days Sardis was stormed and urgent with him and gave him no peace, he 
Croesus taken prisoner. . . . told how once Soion, an Athenian,'^ had come 

" So the Persiaiis having taken him brought and having inspected all his wealth had made 
him into the presence of Cyrus; and he piled light of it, with such and such words ; and 
up a great pyre and caused Croesus to go up how all bad turned out for him according as 
Ipon it bound in fetters, an^ along with him Solon had said, not speaking al all especially 
i^ce seven sons of Lydian^, whetner it was with ayiew to CroesuS himself, but with a viaul 
&at he meant to de^jp^te this offering as to the whole hrnnan race, and e^^pectally those 
i^rsttfruits of liis vlctoiy to some god, or jvho seem to themselves to ,lSe hb^py men. 
whether he desire^ fulfil a vow^ or else had "And while Croesus rdb^ted these fSbUlgs^; i^rwiy. 
heard that Croesus was a god-fearing man, and the pyre was lii^ted and fhe edges 
w caused him to go On the pyre becat»e about were Suming. Then th^ say 
he wisheid to know; if any one of the divine Cyrus, hearuig ftora the intlu|i|p^^ 
powers would save bte, so that he should not Croestts jpbad said, i;hanged his purpose ^d; 
be burpt i^ve. He^ they say, did .this ; .b»t . considered that be;4imME was bpt.a mas)* 
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aha lie ivee another man, who 

had been not i^eiior to himself in felicity, alive 
to the fire ; and« moreover, he feared the 
and ie4ie<W4 that there was nothing 
ol viihlch men |K>ssessed which was secure ; 
tberetoe, say; he ordered diem to ex- 
tinguish as quickly as possible the lire that was 
btiming, and to bring down Croesus and those 
who were with hint from the pyre ; and they, 
using endeavours, v^re not able now to get the 
mastery of the flames. Then it is related by 
the Lydians that Croesus, having learned how 
Cyrus had ch||nged his mind, and seeing that 
every one was trying to put out the fire, but 
that they were no longer able to check if, cried 
aloud, entreating Apollo that if any gift had 
ever been given by him which was acceptable 
to the god, he would come to his aid and rescue 
him from the evil which was now upon him. 
So he with tears entreated the god, and suddenly, 
they say, after clear sky and calm weather 
clouds gathered and a storm burst, and it 
rained with a very violent shower, and the 
pyre was extinguished. Then Cyrus, having 


pwccived that Croesus was a lover of tha go^ 
and a good man, caused him to be brought 
down from the p 3 rre and asked him as fpBows : 

' Croesus, tell ttic whp of all inen was it wlici 
persuaded thee to mardi upon my land and so 
to become an enemy to me instead* of a friend ? * 
And he said : ' O king, I did this to thy fetidty 
and to my own misfortune, and the causer of 
this Was the god o^, the fMlenes, who incited me ^ 
to march with my army. For no one is so sense- 
less as to choose of his own will war Ather than 
peace, since in peace the sons bury^eir fathers, 
but in war the fathers bury their Sons. But it 
was pleasing, 4 suppose, to the divine powers 
that these things should come to pass thus.' ” 

But Herodotus is too, alluring a companion 
for one who would write an Outline of History 
and the rest of the life of Crccsus, and how be 
gave wise counsels to Cyrus, must be react m 
his ampler page. 

When Lydia was subdued|^Cyru§ turned his 
attention to Nabonidus in Babylon. He 
defeated the Babylonian army, under ^ Bel- 
shazzar, outside Babylon, and then laid siege 
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^tt?,the He ^tered the towft 

plobably liave already sugg^ted, witb^ 

t||^ ^KnwVlmce oi Ibe priests cK 


Cyrus. iH^as sffcceeded by his soil^-Ciunbyses, 
#ho , took an anny intO' Egypt (jfes b.c.). 

There was a batt|^ in the delta, in 
^toip4es - which %edc ^i|jer<?enaries fou^t on 
|5'***^** both sides. Herodotus declares that 
hie saw the b<^es of the slain still lying on the 
field fiftjfe|ixty years later, and commenits on 
the’ conipir^ive thinn^s of the Peisian Skulls. 


After this battle Cambyses tookiii Memphis ^,and 
ipost of Hgypt., 
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^ j OI,D UNFINISHED WON FROM, THE TMiE OP 

DARIUS. 

This Uoif Ues oegMtd beside an old side-road close 
to Hamadan, Persia, 

In Egypt, we are told, Cambyses went mad. 
He took great liberties with the Egyptian 
temples, and remained at Memphis opening 
Mciei^t tombs and examining the dead bodies/’ 
ith had ^rfljfcady murdered both Croesus, 

0 Eydia, and his bwi^ brother Stnerdlfe before 
coi^Wg to Egypt, and he died in Syria on the 
way back^j^O Susa, of an accidental i^ound, 
leaving nb^Tj#irs succeed him:^ He was 
^|>re5e:^Jy succeifted iilyy Da^ the Mede {^ 21 ^ 
B.c.),%ie son of Ife^lppes, <;^e of the chief 
counciliom)«>fCyni8;., , 

* The empire of J was larger thin any 
one of precedin(p||fi|pire$^ growth we 
>'haye -ttfeed. It included ail.|fm Minor ^d 
‘^Syda.^.that is to, aay; the an<^^|i^ian"^l^ 


empires, all the old Assyrian and Baby* 
Ionian en^^es, Egypt, the Caucasus and 
Caspian regions. Media, Persia, and it ex1;ended, 
perl^aps, into India to the Indus. The ifomadic 
Arabians alone of all the peoples of what is 
nowadays ^^illed the Near East, did not pay 
tribute to the satfaps (provincial govemots) 
of DaiiUs. The organization of this *%reat 
empire seems to have been on a much higher 
level of efficiency than any of its precursors. 
Great arterial roads joined province to province, 
and there Was a system of royal posts ; ^ at 
stated intervals, post horses stood always ready 
to carry the government messenger, or the 
traveller if he had a government permit, on to 
the next stage of his journey. Apart from this 
imperial ^right-of-way and the payment of. 
tribute, the local governments possessed.., a Very 
^ considerable amount of local freedom. They 
were restrained from internecine conflict, which 
was all to their own good. And at first the 
Greek cities of the mainland of Asia paid the 
tribute and shared in this Persian Peace. 

Darius was first incited to attack the Greeks 
in Europe by a homesick Greek physician at 
his court, who waited at any cost to be back 
in Greece. Darius had already made plans for 
an expedition into Europe, aiming not at 
Greece, bu<t to the northward of Greece, across 
the Bosphorus and Danube. He wanted to 
strike at South Russia, which he believed to 
be the home country of the Scythian nomads 
who threatened him on his northern and north- 
eastern frontiers. But bj^Jent an attentive ear 
Jto the tempter, and sent agents into Greece. ® 

This great exuedition of Dariijg opens out our 
view in this history. It lifts a curtaj%Upon tiffe 
Balkan country behind Greece^ whicli 

we have said nothing hitherto r it caities us 
and over the Danube. T^e nucleus ^ his 
army marched ‘ffom SusU, g^hering up tcjp- 
tingent^ as they made their way to the 
phorus. Here Greek allies (Ionian Greek^fram . 
^yVsia) , had made a fridge of boats, an^ the 
army crossed over while the Greek allies sailed 
^on in ifccir ships to the Danube, and, two days* 
sail up from its mouth, landed to make another 

^ ^ut l^t)ioa8aa<l years earU^ the Hittites seem 
to paved high roads ruxmiag across their 

* But 4|T. Btu^ys of ch. vi., | 5. 
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floating bridge. Meanwhile, Darius and his 
host advanced along the coast of 'V^hat is now 
Bulgaria, but which was then called Thrace. 
They crossed the Danube, and prepared to give 
battle to the Scythian army and take the cities 
-pf the Scythians. 

‘ But the Scythians had no cities, and they 
evaded a battle, an# the war degenerated into 
a tedious and^iopeless pursuit of more mobile 
enemies. ' Wells were stopped up and pastures 
destroyijd by the nomads. The Scythian 
horsemen bung upon the skirts of the great 
arm/|, which consisted fcostly of foot soldiers,^ 
picldng off stragglers and preventing foragingiC 
and they did tljyBir best to ^Irsuade the Ibniah 
Greeks, who had made and were guying the 
bridge /across the-D«|«LJ|be, to break up tW 
bridge,- and so eiisure destruction of Dariua 
So long as Darius continued to advance, 
however, the loyalty of his Greek s allies re- 
mained unshaken. 

But t)rivation, fatigue, and sickness hindered 
aod crippled the Persian army ,*** lost 

many stragglers and consumed his supplies, and 
at lait the melancholy conviction daWned upon 


him ifihat a retreaf across the Danube was 
necessary to savf him from complete eschaustion 
and defeat. 

In order to get aftot ip his reift^he saqS; , 
ficed his sjck and wounSed. had these - 
men informed that he was about to attack 
Scythians at nightfall, and under this preten^b 
stole out of the camp witlf^e pick of his troops 
and made off southward, leaving the camp fires 
burning and the usual noiseS and movements 
of the camp behind him. Next day the mem^ 
left in the camp realized the trick their monarch 
/had played upon them, and surrendered thil^- 
“ sel^s to the mercy of the Sc3^|^iLians ; ^ut 
Darius^had got his stait, and i|^as able 
the h||dge of boats before his pumpers caihe dpbn 
him. They Jere more WbbUe tliwa M tr<^ps,^i 
but they^ missed thei| the darknes^^ 

^At the river 4Mkhe 

brought to extremity of fear/^fct^they 
found the4>i^e |)arti^y brokeij^^wn and 
its northern 

At this pStA a voi^ dow]|: the ocn^ 

turies to eee of SUmaye# 

Persians stiynyg about Kir^ 
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t&e bank ^ at^ilUBg ; wa see 6ie 
masses of ha|t^^i^il^o6ps,l^ ; 

a trail of bittercd trajisport ifetdies away 
towards the horizon, jopon which at any time 
the advance guards of the pursuers may appear. 
There is much noise in Spite of mtdti- 
tude, t^ttt :^her an inqidring silence. ' Standing 
out like a pier from the further sideof the great 
sfreto are the remains of the bridge of boats, 
an eriigms.,J. . . We t^nnot discern whether 
there are over there or not. The shipping 
of the lonianv Greeks se^ms still to be drawn 
up on the further shore, but it is all very far 
away* 

** Now there was with Darius an Egyptian 
who had a voice louder than that of any other 
man on earth, and this man Darius ordered 
to take his stand upon the bank of the Ister 
Panube) and to call Histiaus of Miletus.’' 

This wofdiy-^a day is to come, as we have 
already boied, when his decapitated head will 
be sent to.Darius at Susa — appears approaching 
slowly across the waters in a boat. 


There is a parley, iind that It ii 

"aari^ht."/ 

The eT^ahation Histiseus has to make is a 
complicated one. Some Sc5^ans have beeto 
and have gone again. Scouts, perimps, these 
were, ‘'ft would seem there |iad been a di^ 
cussion between the Scythians and the Greeks. 
The Scythians wanted the bridge broken dbwn ; 
they would then, they said, undertake to finish 
up the Persian army iindmake an end to Darius 
and his empire, and the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
could then free their cities again. MUtiades, 
the Athenian, was for accepting this proposal. 
But Histiseus had been more subtle. He would 
prefer, he said, to see the Persians completely 
destroyed before definitely abandoning their 
cause. Would the Scythians go ba^k and 
destroy the Persians to make sure ofs them 
while the Greeks on their part destroyed the 
l>ridge ? Anyhow, whichever side the Greeks 
took finally, it was clear to him that it Jifeuld 
be wise to destroy the northern end Of the 
bridge, because otherwise the Scythians might 
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i^aiA it. ' Indeedv'^ivte as they 
parteyed the <|reeks set to 
work to demolish the end that 
them to Scythians 
as quickly as :pos9iirte. In 
accordance with ^ the suggest 
.tions of Histi^s the Scy* 
thians rode o& in search^of the 
Persians^ and so left the 
Greeks safe in either event. 

If Darius escaped, they could 
be on his side ; if he was de* 
stroyed, there was nothing of 
which the Scythians could 
complain. 

Histheus did not put it quite 
in that fashion to Darius. He 
had at least kept the shipping 
and most of the bridge. He 
represented himself as the loyal 
friend of Persia, and Darius 
was not disposed to be too 
critical. The Ionian ships 
came over. With a sense of 
immense relief the remnant 
of the wasted Persians were 
presently looking back at the 
steely flood of the Danube 
streaming wide between them- 
selves and their pursuers. . . f 

Tile pleasure and interest ^ ^ 

, , ^ ^ ^ ^ ANOTHER VIEW OP THE CARtlNOS AT rtsXTUN, JffEAR KBRKAKSIIAII, 

had gone out of«the European 
expedition for Darius. He 

returned to Susa, leaving an army in Thrace, Cburt position* and then realised its true , 



under a trusted general Megabazus. This 
Megabazus himself to the subjugation of 
Thrace, ana among other states which sub- 
mitted reluctantly to Darius was a kingdom, 
which thus comes into our history for the first 
time, tfife Idiigdom # Macedonia, a country 
inhabited by a people so closely allied to the 
Greeks that one of its princes had already been 
allowe4 to compete and take a prize in the 
games^ 

BapiiE to reward Histiaeus by 

allowing to buM a city for himself in 
Thrace, but Jf^abazi^ad a diflerent opinion^ 
wf this Iznstwoxili^^ of Histiaeus, and prevailed 
tqmn the king to take l^|^|o^,Sasa, and, under 
'&e^'title^of &mpcillor, him. a pnso^ 

there, tik&mm was atHBP' flattered 


meai^g. The Persian court bored him, and 
he grew homesick for Miletus. He set himself 
to make nqschief, and was able to stir ttp a 
revolt agahpt the Persians among the Ionian 
Greeks oitwe mainland. The twistings and 
turnings of the story, which included the burning 
of Sardis by the lonians and the defeat of a 
Greek fleet at the battle of Lad6 (495 bx.), are 
too complicated to follow hexv^ It is a dark 
and intricate story of treaoh^Si cruelties,, 
and hate,^in which the deadt of thq/^Uy 
tiaeus shines almost dieerfuUy. Th# Paf|^ 
governor of ^rdls^ through which iow^he 
was being ti||en bn way back to mm 
as a prisoner; baving mu4j|| the same opinion 
of him as M<i{||aums . and knowing his 
ability to ki^ there 
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and then, and- sent on the head only to his 
master.. ' * 

“ '',fC ’’ 

Cypri4^ and the Greek islands were dragged 
ihto d&is tsontest that^istifieus had stirred up, 
abd.at'last Athens. Darius realized the error 
hie had made in turning to the right and not 
to the left when he had crossed the Bosph^us, 
and he now set himself to the conquest Sr all 
Greece. He began with the islands^ T3nre and 
Sidon were subject to Persia, and ships of the 


expedition made a landing near Marathon in 
Attica. The Persians wete guided into Mara^ 
thon by a renegade Grade, Hippias, the son of 
Peisistratus, who had been tyrant of Athens. 
If Athens fell, then Hippias was to be its 
tyrant, under the protection of the Persians.' 
Meanwhile, so urgent was the sense of a crisis 
in the affairs of Hellas, that a man, a herald 
and runner, went from Athens to Sparta, for- 
getful of all feuds, to say : “ Lacedemonians, 
the Athenians make re- 
quest of / you to come 
to their help, and not to 
allow a city most anciently 
established among the Hel- 
lenes to fall into slavery by 
the means of Barbarians; 
for even now Eretria has 
been enslaved and Hellas 
has become the weaker by 
a city of ,;'renown." This 
man, Pheidippides, did the 
distanefe from Athens,^ to 
Sparta, nearly a hundred 
miles as the crow flies, and 
much more if we allow* for 
the contours and the wind- 
ings of the way, in some- 
thing under eight and forty 
hours. 

But before the Spartans 
could arrive on the scene 
the battle was joined, 
Athenians charged 
enemy. They foug| 

“ in a memorable fa* 
for they were the fi; 
all the Hellenes about 
we know who went tj 
tack ' the enemy at - a 

Phoenician , and of ihe Ii6«titar Greeks provided ^ahd they were the first also who endun 
the Persians with a fleet by. means of which fac^ the Median garments and the men 
one Greek i^la|d after another ‘was subjugated, wore them, whereas up to this time the| 

name ^he Medes was to the Helle 
terror to hear." 

The PeijSan wings ga^e before thislimpetuous 
attack, htjt the centre *^held. The Athenians; 
hoWeyer, Were cool as well as vigorous ; thi^ 
let the wings run ^j^^d clo^d ih on the 
of the^ntre, ivhereupon the main body of the 
Persians fled tq their ships. Seven vessels fell 



The flrst attaclr*;upon Greece proper was 
made ih 496 bx ,^ It was a'^sea httadc upon 
^ Ath^aib, with «f force ^ong ahdeare- 

hdlypnli^a^fot theiask, the fleet 
^ , being provided with specially built 
transports for the conveyance of horses. This 
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bitQ the hands of the Athenians ; the rest got 
away, and, after, a futile attempt to sail round 
to Athehs and seize th^ city before the army 
returned thither, the fleet made a retreat to 
Asia. Let Herodotus close the story with a 
paragraph that still further enlightens us upon 
the tremendous prestige of the Medes at this 
time : 

** Of the Lacedemonians there came to Athens 
two thousand after the full moon, making great 
haste to be in time, so that they arrived in Attica 
on the third day^ after leaving Sparta : and 
though they had come too late for the battle, 
yet they desired to behold the Medes ; and 
accordingly they went on to Marathon and 
looked at the bodies of the slain : then after- 
wards they departed home, commending the 
Athenians and the work which they had done." 

§9 

So Greece, unified for a while by fear, gained 
her first victory over Persia. The news came 
Thermo- Darius simultaneously with the 
imd news of a rebellion in Egypt, and 
he died while still undecided in which 
direction to turn. His son and successor, Xerxes, 
turned first to Egypt and set up a Persian 
satrap there ; then for four years he prepared 


Greek, approaching now to the 4flimax of his 
History ; , 

For what nation did Xerxes not/1^ out 
of Asia against Hellas K and whst 
was not exhausted, being drUnk by his host, 
except only the great rivers ? For some 
supplied ships, and others were appointed to 
servfHn the land-army) to some it was ap- 
pointed to furnish cavalry, and to others vessels 
to carry hofses, while they served in the ex- 
pedition themselves also ; others were ordered 
to furnish ships of war for the bridges, and 
others again ships with provisions." 

Xerxes passed into Europe, not as Darius 
did at the half-mile crossing of the Bosphorus, 
but at the Hellespont (= the Dardanelles). 
In his account of the assembling of the great 
army, and its march from Sardis to the Helles- 
pont, the poet in Herodotus takes possession 
of the historian. The great host passes in 
splendour by Troy, and Xerxes, who although 
a Persian and a Barbarian, seems to have had 
the advantages of a classical education, turns 
aside, says our historian, to visit the citadel of 
Priam . The Hellespont was bridged at Abydos, 
and upon a hill was set a marble throne from 
which Xerxes surveyed the whole array of his 
forces. 


a second attack upon Greece. Says Herodotus, ** And seeing all the Hellespont covered over 
who was, one must remember, a patriotic with the ships, and all the shores and the plains 
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himself a happy man, and after that he fell to 
vweping. Attah^us, his unde, therefore per- 
cei^ihg him^the same who at first boldly 
declared Ws opinion advising Xerxes not to 
march against Hellas— this man, I say, having 
observed that Xerxes wept, asked as follows ; 
‘O king, how far different from one another 
are the things which thou hast done now and 
a short while before now ! for having pronounced 
thyself a Happy man, thou art now shedding 
tears/ He said : ‘ Yea. for after I had 

reckoned up, it came into my mind to feel pity 
at the thought how brief was the whole life 


where, at that time— 2,306 years have dtotf 
these things greatly— there was a great dkllf 
on the landward side and the sea to the east, 
with a track scarcely wide enouf^x for a diariot 
between. The great advantage to the Greeks 
of this position at Thermopyhe was that it 
prevented the use of either cavalry or chariots, 
and narrowed the battle front so as to minimize 
their numerical inequality. And there the 
Persians joined battle with them one summer 
day in the year 480 b.c. 

For three days the Greeks held this great 
army, and did them much damage with small 
loss to themselves, and then on the third day 
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of man, seeing that of these multitudes not 
one will be HHve when a hundred years have 
gone by.' " 

This may not be exact history, but it is great 
poetry. It is as splendid as an^dhing in The 
Dynasts, 

The Persian fieet, coasting from headland to 
^e^iand, accompanied this land multitude 
during its mardh souilWard ; but a violent 
storm did the fleet great damage and 400 ships 


a detachment of Persians appeared upon^ the 
rear of the Greeks, having learnt of a way bver 
the mountains from a peasant. There were 
hasty discussions among the Greeks ; soi^e 
were for withdrawing, some for holding out. 
The leader of the whole force, Leonidas, was 
for staying ; and with him he would keepi^jj^ 
said, 300 Spartans. The rest of the-Gilfe 
army could, meanwhile, make good its 
to the next defensible pass. The Thes^dait 


were lost, including much cox^n transport At^;%>ntiixgent of ^0, however, refused to fall 
first the united Hellenes mari^ed out to meet ^^^ack. They preferred to stay and dfe vM 
the invaders at the Vale of Tempe near Mount ^ theSpartafis. Alsoacontingwxtcif ^ool^ebana 
but afterwards retreated through remained. A* Thebes adteiwards joined 'die 
f^essal^, and chooe at last to await the advanc- Persians, there is a story that these THeba^ 
l^iPersxaiis at a place called Thennopyiw« were detaiiied ^ {cw0 
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on msllttti^jas well ^ historical grounds sacred objects. statues;ietc„ which wei^ iHimt 
iittprohable* These 1,400 stayed, and were, at this time, were afterwards buried in the 


afte a cof^ict of heroic quality, slain to a man. 
Two S]>artan$ hi^pwied to be away, sick with 
Ophthalmia. When they heard the news, one 
was too ih to move ; the other made his helot 
gukle him to the Wtle, and there struck blindly 
hnitil he was kiUad. The other, Aristodemus, 
was taken away with the retreating troops, 
and returned to Sparta, where he was not 
actually puni^ed for his conduct, but was 
known as Xresas, " the man who retreated.” 
It was enough to distinguish him from all other 
Spartans, and he got himself killed at the 
Battle of Platsea a year later, performing 
prodigies of reckless courage. . . . For a whole 
day this little band had held the pass^ assailed 
front and rear by the whole force of the 
Persians. They had covered the retreat of the 
main Greek army, they had inflicted great 
ios?^s on the invaders, and they had raised the 
prestige of the Greek warrior over that of the 
Mede higher even than the victory of Marathon 
had done* 

The Persian cavalry and transport filtered 
slowly through the narrow passage of Thermo- 
pylae, and marched on towards Athens, while 
a series pf naval encounters went on at sea. 
The Hellenic fleet retreated before the advance 
of the Persian shipping, which suffered seriously 
through its comparative ignorance of the 
intricate coasts and of the tricks of the local 
weather. Weight of numbers carried the 
Persian army forward to Athens; now that Ther- 
mopylae was lost, there was no line of defence 
nearer than the Isthmus of Corinth, and this 
me^t the abandonment of all the intervening 
territory, including Athens. The population 
had either to fly or submit to the Persians. 
Thebes with all Bceotia submitted, and was 
pressed into the Persian army, except one 
tqwp, Platsea, whose inhabitants fled to Athens, 
lift tuijn of Athens came next, and great efforts 
Were, made to persuade her to make terms ; 

instead, the whole population determined 
tO ljbandon everything and take to the shipping^! 
Tim womcm and non-combatants were carried 
to Si^amis ahd v^ous adjacent islands. Only y 
a few too old to move and a few dis- 

sentients remained in the town, which was 
occuf^ by toe Persians nnd burnt. The 


Acropolis by toe returning Athenians, and have 
been dug up in our own day wito the marim 
of burning visible upon them: Xerxes Mni Oft 
a mounted messenger to ^usa with toe news, 
and he invited the sons of Peisistratua, whom 
he had brought back with him, to enter upon 
their inheritance and sacrifice after toe Athenian 
manner upon the Acropolis. 

Meanwhile, the Hellenic confederate fleet bad 
come round to Salamis, and in the council of 
war there were bitter differences of opinion, 
Corinth and the states behind the Isthmus 
wanted the fleet to fall back to that position, 
abandoning the cities of Megara and j^giha. 
Themistocles insisted with all his force on 
fighting in the, narrows of Salamis. The ma- 
jority was steadily in favour of retreat, when 
there suddenly arrived the news that retr^t 
was cut ofl. The Persians had sailed round 
Salamis and held the sea on the other side. This 
news was brought by that Aristides the^ JijWt. 
of whose ostracism we have already told; 
his sanity and eloquence did much to help 
Themistojte to. hearten the hesitating com- 
manderi^fpThese two men had formerly been 
bitter antagonists ; but* with a generosity rar0 
in those days, they forgot their diflfcrences 
before the common danger. At dawn the 
Greek ships pulled out to battle. 

The fleet before them was a fleet more com- 
posite and less united than their own. But it 
was about three times as great. On one wing 
were the Phoenicians, on the other Ionian, 
Greeks from Asia and the Islands. Some of toe 
latter fought stoutly ; others remembered that 
they too were Greeks. The Greek ships, on the 
other hand, were mostly manned by freemen 
fighting for |heir homes. Throughout the early 
hours the battle raged confusedly. Then it 
became evident to Xerxes, watching toe combat, 
that his fleet was attempting flight. The flighty, 
became disaster. ^ ' 

Xerxes had taken his seat to watch iSk bal;tle. 
saw his galleys rammed by the sharp pepwa 
^of other gallefii ; his fightiug-men shot ^wu ; 
his ships boa^^. Much of the 
in those days |ifas done by ramming ; ^ 1% 
galleys bore di^n their oppo^^ by 
wdght of or sheared Oi! 
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destroyiB)d 'tfeirfr mattioeuvring p»wer and left the Greek fleet over against Salamis tmbroken 
them helpless. Presently, Xerxes tlmt and triumphant, ordering its ranks, as if atili 
some of his broken ships were surrendering, incredulous of victory. • • 

In the water he could see the heads of Greeks The Persian army remained as if in indecision 
swimming to land ; but " of the Barbarians for some days vclose to the scene of this sea 
the greater number perished in the sea, not fight, and then began to retreat to Thessaly, 
knowing how to swim."' The clumsy attempt where it was proposed to winter and resume 
of the hard-pressed first line of the Persian fiset the campaign. But Xerxes, like Darius I 
to put about led to indescribable confusion, before him, had conceived a disgust for Euro- 
Some were rammed by the rear ships of their pean campaigns. He was afraid of the des- 
own side. This ancient shipping was poor, truction of the bridge of boats. With part of 
unseaworthy stuff by any modern standards, the army he went on to the Hellespont, leaving 
The west wind was blowing, and many of the the main force in Thessaly under a general, 
broken ships of Xerxes were now drifting away Mardonius. Of his oWn retreat the historian 
out of his sight to be wrecked on the coast relates : 



‘"Whithersoever they came on the march 
and to whatever nation they seized the crops 
of that people and used them for provisions ; 
and if they found no crops, then they took the 
grass which was growing up from the earth, 
and stripped off the bark from the trees and 
plucked down the leaves and devoured them ; 
alike of the cultivated trees and of those growing 
wild ; and they left nothing behind them : 
thus they did by reason of famine. Then 
plague too seized upon the army and dysentery, 
which destroyed them by the way, and some 
of them also who were sick the king left behind, 
laying charge upon the cities where at the time 
he chanced to be in his march, to take care of 
them and support them ; of these he left some 
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beyond. Others were being towed towards 
Salamis by the Greeks. Others, less injured 
and still in :]iriiting trim, were making for the 
beaches clc*^ beneath him that would bring 
them under the protection of his army. Scat- 
tered over the further beyond the head^ 
lands, rejnote and vague, were i^ips in flight 
and Greek ships in ^^suit. Sl<%ly, incident 
by incident, the disaster had un»lded under 
his eyeg,. We can imagine someming of the 
coming and' going of messengers, the issuing of 


in Thessaly, and some at Siris in Paidnia, 'and 
some in Macedonia. . . . When, passing on from 
Thrace they came to the passage, they erdSsed 
over the Hellespont in haste to Abydo4' by 
means of the ships, for they did not findfUhe 
floating bridges still stretched across, but broken 
up by a storm. While staying there for a 
time they had distributed to them an allowance 
of food more abundant than they had had by 
the 'way, and from satisfying their hunger 
without restraint apd also from the changes of 
water there died many of those in the Uhny 
who 'had remained safe till then. The 'rest 
arrived with Xerxes at Sardis." * 


futik OTiden, changes^f plan, throughout 

day. : TiS tife morning IjCerxes had come out § lo 


’ provided with1»bles to nuurkthefaost succes#i|| Hat«R The rest of the Persian army 
of his ^plnmanders for reward. In the goM of remained in Ttosaly under the 

tile suu^t' ^ beheld the sea power of^Persia ^knmand of Mardonius^ and for a year he 
i<j||fcrly katteled, sunken, and destroyed, and maintained an aggressive campaign against 
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he was defeated and which was engraved a map of the whole earth 
kitted ih, a pitched battk at Platam (479 with sC the seas and rivers/* He makes 

and on the same day the Persian fleet and Aristag^pn^s say; ** These Barbarians are 'Hot 
a land army met with joint disaster under valiant in fight You, on the other hand^ have 
the shadow of Mount Mycale on the Asiatic now attained to the utmost skill fn war. They 
mainland/ between Ephesus and Miletus. The fight with bows and arrows and a short spear ; 
^Persian ships, being in fear of the Gjeeks, had they go into battle wearing trousers and having 
been drawn up on shore and a wail built about caps on their heads. • You have perfected your 
tliem ; but the Greeks disembarked and weapons and discipline. They are easily to be 
stormed this enclosure. They then sailed to conquered. Not all the other nations of the world 
the Hellespont to destroy what was left of the have what they possess: gold, silver, bronae, em** 
bridge of boats, so that later tiie Persian fugi- broidered garments, beasts and slaves ; all thi% 
tives, retreating from Plata;a, had to cross by you miglU have for yourselves, %f you so desired/' 
shipping at the Bosphorus, 
and did so with difficulty. 

Encouraged by these dis- 
asters of the imperial power, 
the Ionian cities in Asia be- 
gan for a second time to re- 
volt against the Persians. 

With this the ninth book 
of the History of Herodotus 
comes to an end. He was 
born about 484 b.c., so that 
at the time of the battle of 
Plataea he was a child of five 
years old. Much of the 
substance of his story was 
gathered by him from actors in, and eye- It was a hundred years before these sug- 
witnesses of, the great events he relates. The gestions bore fruit. 

war still dragged on for a long time ; the Greeks Xerxes was murdered in his palace about 
supported^ a rebellion against Persian rule in 465 B.c., and thereafter Persia made no further 
Egypt, and tried unsuccessfully to take Cyprus; attempts at conquest in Europe. We have no 
it dijd not end until about 449 b.c. Then the such knowledge of the things that were happen- 
Greek coasts of Asia Minor and the Greek cities ing in the empire of the Great King as we have 
in ‘ the Black Sea remained generally free, but of the occurrences in the little states of Central 
Cyprus and Egypt continued under Persian Greece. Greece had suddenly beg|p to produce 
rule. Herodotus, who had been born a Persian literature, and put itself upon as no 

subj^t in the Ionian city of Halicarnassus, other nation had ever done hitherto. After 
was five and thirty years old by that time, and 479 b.c. (Plataea) the spirit seems to have gone 
he must hav6 taken an early opportunity after out df the government of the Medes and Persians, 
this peace of visiting Babylon and Persia. He The empire of the Great King'enters upqn a, 

prol^ably went to Athens, with his History period of decay. An Artaxerxes, a second 

ready to recite, about 438 b.c. Xerxes, a second Darius, pass across the stage*; 

The idea of a great union of Greece for there are rebellions in Egypt and $yriii ; the 
aggression against Persia was not altogether Medes rebel ; a secopd Artaxerxes' aH|(| a seeppd 
strange to Herodotus. Some of his readers Cyrus, his brother, fight for tW' dfeepe. Thi 4 \ 

suspect him of writing to enforce it. It was ^ 0 slbory is evei^ as the history of 

certainly in the air at that time. He describes Assyria, and E^pt in the older times. 
Aristagoras, the son-in-law of Histiaeus, a$ autocracy revving to its nomial State d 
showing the Spartans “a tablet of bronze on palace crime, ]|jood-stained maghlficeiitcei 
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'poi^ the strugi^ 

pfoduce^f masidpiece, for second 
Cym'oc^S^ed an army of Greeli; Ifpcca^^ 
and marched into Babylonia, and was there 
IdUed at the^ moment of victory over Arta- 
xerxes !L Thereupon, the Ten Thousand 
Greelcs, left with no one to employ them, made 
a retreat to the coast again (401 b.c)» and this 
retreat was immortalized in a book, one of the 
lirst of personal war books, the Anabasis, by 
their lea^r Xenophon. 

Murders, revolts, chastisements, disasters, 
ctmning alliances, and base betrayals, and no 
Herodotus to record them. Such is the texture 
of Persian history. An Artaxerxes III, covered 
with blood, flourishes dimly for a time. *' Arta- 
xerxes m is said to have been murdered by 
Bagoas, who places Arses, the youngest of the 
king's sons, on the throne only to slay him in 
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turn when he seemed to be 
independent action.'" 1 Sb xt^oesm 
the crimes and disarders of tte podaoea, the 19 ^ 
of the dty and country ran a similar oofurse. 

Justice was fitful and law venal. Wars that 
were unmeaning catastrophies swept down 
upon any little gleam of prosperity or decency 
to which this or that commtmxty dambejreci^ 
Athens, prospering for a time after the Perskn 
repulse, was smitten by the plague, in whlcli 
Pericles, its gre^itest ruler, died (428 BiC,). 
But, as a noteworthy fact amidst these con- 
fusions, the Ten Thous&d of Xenophon were 
scattering now among the Greek dties, repeating 
from their own experience the declaration Of 
Aristagoras that the Peisian empire was a rich 
confusion which it would be very easy to 
conquer. 

1 Winckler, in Helmolt's Universal History, 
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G reek history for the next forty years 
after Platsea and Mycale is a story of 
comparative peace and tranquillity. 
There were wars, but they were not intense 
wars. For a little while in Athens, for a section 
of the better sort, there was leisure 
opportunity. And by a com- 
bination of accidents, and through 
the character of a small group of people, this 
leisure and opportunity produced the m^t 
remaiimbb and memorable results. A beaim- 
fui was produced ; the plastic alls 

flourished, and the foundations of modem sdence 
were laid. Then, alter an interlude of fifty odd 
years, the long-smoifldering hostility between . 
Athens and Sparta broke out into a fierce and 
exhausting war, 'which sapped at last the vitality 
of this creative movement 
This War is known: In history as the Peiopon- 
i ^an Wac; it went on fdr nearly thirty years, 
and power of Greece. At first 

Athm, ^ fhe ascendant then Sparta. ' 

^ 8«e la feUtik>n to tfali diapter, Zimmorn's Gm£'' 
Cmm^eaUk, A vuy haady bcN>k for the •tudent 
in .this eectton is Abhett*^ SMitan Outline^ Greek 
mkery. 


Ihen arose Thebes, a city not fifty miles from 
Athens, to overshadow Sparta. Once more 
Athens flared into importance as the head of 
a confederation. The story must be told at 
considerable length or not told at all. It is 
a story of narrow rivalries and inexplicable 
hatreds, that would have vanished long ago 
out of the memories of men, were it not that it 
is recorded and reflected in a great literature. 

Through all this time Persia appears hnd 
reappears as the ally first of this league and 
then of that About the middle of the. fourth 
century b.c., Greece becomes aware of a new 
influence in its aflairs, that of Philip, King of 
Macedonia. Macedonia does, indeed, arise in 
the background of this incurably divided Greece, 
as the Modes and Persians arose beh|pd the 
Chaldean Empire. A time comes wfacn th^ 
Greek mind turns round, so to speak> fwtth 

The time chart page *09. represents sevea centuries. 
Throughout the^rest oi this History we give A 
series of time charts on the same sM, ending with 
1930 A.D. This chart is on a scale of rou^y S| times 
y- that of me time chart ou page ixf. By mis , 
mat chart would have to he about 4 ifeet long ; the 
time diagram an page S77 inches ; that on page.^B, 
377 feet; and the diagram of geological time bemim 
S| and 8j miles 1 
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its disputes, and stares 
in one unitecii 'dismay 
at the Macedonian. 

Planless and mur- 
derous squabbles are 
still planless and mur- 
derous squabbles even 
though Thucydides 
tells the story, even 
though the great be- 
ginnings of a new civi- 
lization are wrecked 
by their disorders, and 
in this general outline 
we^ can give no space 
at all to the particu- 
lars of these inter- 
necine feuds, to the 
fights and flights that 
sent first this Greek 
city and then that up 
to the sky in flames. 

Upon a one-foot globe 
Greece becomes a 
speck almost too small 
to recognize, and in a 
short history of man- 
kind, all this century 
and more of dissension 
between the days of 
Salamis and Plataea 
and the rise of King 
Philip, shrinks to a 

little, almost inaudible clash of disputation, to 
a mere note upon the swift passing of oppor 
tunity for nations as for men. 

But what does not shrink into insignificance, 
because it has entered into the intellectual 
process of all subsequent nations, because it 
is inseparably a part of our mental foundation, 
is the literature that Athens produced during 
such patches and gleams of tranqudlity and 
security as these times afforded her. 

Says Professor Gilbert Murray : ‘ 

“ Their outer political history, indeed, like 
that of all other nations, is filled with war and 
diplomacy, with cruelty and deceit. It is the 
inner history, the history of thought and* 
feeling and character, that is so 
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had some difficulties 
to contend with which 
are now almost out of 
our path. They had 
practically nfy expe- 
rience, but were doing 
everything for the first 
time ; they were ut- 
terly w^ak in material 
resources, and their 
emotions, their * de- 
sires and fears and 
rages,* were probably 
wilder and fierier than 
ours. Yet they pro- 
duced the Athens of 
Pericles and of Plato.*' 
This remarkable 
outbreak of creative 
power, which for three 
and twenty centuries 
has been to men of 
intelligence a guiding 
and inspiring beacon 
out of the past, flared 
up after the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis 
had made Athens free 
ai|4 fearless, and, 
without any great ex- 
cesses of power, pre- 
dominate in her world. 
It was the work of a 
Ite small group of men. A number ^of her 
ens lived for the better part of a generation 
[er conditions which, in all ages, have dis- 
d men to produce good and beautiful work ; 
tldky were secure, they were free, and they had 
pr^de ; they were without that temptation 
of apparent and unchallenged power which dis- 
poses all of us to inflici wrongs upon our fellow 
men.t^ When political life narrowed down again 
to the waste aad crimes of a fratricidal war 
witljfSparta, thk^e was so broad And well-fed a 
flame of intellectual activity burning that it 
lasi^ through all the windy distresses of this 
and beyond the brief lifetime of Alexander 
"" Great, for a period altogether of more than 
lUndred years after the wai^s began. 

Athens, it must be understood, was by far 
the largest of all the Greek city defiocracies. 


(BUST FOUjp NEAR TIVOIJ.) 
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tUk oi^rk^NE of 


iMasoebt 4^0^^ for a time tie laoe of 
Peddeft, tt wil|'€be peci^ar gesutis of tlisman 
aiid of li$ atmosphere that let loose the genius 
of melt ^ibout him, and attracted men of great 
intdiectual vigour to Athens. Athens wore his 
face for a dme as one wears a mask, and then 
became restless and desired to put him aside. 
There was very little that was great and generous 





about tiM oomnic^ Aiiienl^ WobavatcHd^t 
dm si^t of otie 6am)^e voii^ for ^ ost^ac|90!i 
of Aristides, aod |Jioyd {ii| his Ag 0 iff 
declares that the A^enisiOs would not sitfier 
the name of MiltiadeS to be mentionedin mxh 
nection with the battle of Marathoa The sturdy 
self-respect of the common voters revolted 
presently against the beautiful buildings rising 
about them; agai];i|t the favours shovm to such 
sculptors as Phidias over popular woithies in 
the same line of busmess ; against the donations 
made to a mere foreigner like Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus ; against the insulting preference 
of Pericles for the company and conversation of 
a Milesian woman. The public Ufa of Pericles 
was conspicuously orderly, and that presently 
set the man in the street thinking that his 
private life must be very corrupt One gathers 
that Pencles was “ superior '' in his demeanour ; 
he betrayed at times a contempt for the citizens 
he served 

Pericles acquired not only an elevation of 
sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style far 
removed from the low expression of the vulgar, 
but likewise a gravity of countenance which 
relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone 
of voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of ^ 
dress which no vehemence of speaking ever put 
into disorder. These things, and others of a 
like nature, excited admiration in all that saw 
him. Such was his conduct, when a vile and 
abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with 
reproaches and abuse ; he bore it with patience 
and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evening 
he walked softly home, this impudent wretch 
following, and insulting him all the way with 
the most scurrilous language. And as it was 
dark when he came to hia^own door, he orderedf 
one of his servants to take a torch and light the 
man home. The poet Ion, however, says he 
was proud and supercilious in conversation, and 
that there was a great deal of Vanit^jlld 
tempt of others^ mbted with hi& IK 

manner. \ . ^^|<a^i^|;fpeared wt 

house. He ^ l9|y|laticms af iM 

friends, 4 

tiofis ; insomndi tbik 
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' 'flsie siamagtt of 1;^ nqshew 

kiiiit!^^ he staid there only 

oi libation ended. He ton* 
sidetM that the freedom of entertainments takts 
away sill distinc^on of office, and that dignity 
is but Httle consistent with familiarity. . . ^ 

: There was as yet no gutter journalism tot^ 
ihe world of the vileness of the conspicuous and 
sucqessful ; but the common man, a little out 
of contiit with himself, found much consolation 
in the art of comedy, which flourished exceed 
ingly. The writers of comedy satisfied that 
almost universal craving for the depreciation of 
those whose apparent excellence offends our 
self-love. They threw dirt steadily and in- 
dustriously at Pericles and his friends. Pericles 
was portrayed in a helmet ; a helmet became 
him, and it is to be feared he knew as much. 
This led to much joy and mirth over the pleasant 
suggestion of a frightfully distorted head, an 
onion head. The“'' goings on ” of Aspasia were 
of course a fruitful vineyard for the inventions 
of the street. . . . 

Dreaming souls, weary of the vulgarities of 
our time, have desired to be transferred to the 
sublime Age of Pericles. But, plumped down 
I into that Athens, they would have found them- 
selves in very much the atmosphere of the lower 
sort of contemporary music-hall, very much in 
the vein of our popular newspapers ; the same 
hot blast of braying libel, foul imputation, 
greedy ** patriotism,” and general baseness 
would have blown upon them, the ” modern 
note ” would have pursued them. As the 
memories of Plataea and Salamis faded and 
the new buildings grew familiar, Pericles and 
the pride of Athens became more and more 
offensive to the homely humour of the crowd. 
He was never ostracized— his prestige with the 
quieter citizens saved him from that ; but he 
^ was attacked with increasing boldness and 
steadfastness. He lived and died a poor man ; 
H Drti^fsprhaps the most honest of demagogues ; 
but not save him from an abortive 

proseoU^tjoiti for peculatkm. IJgeated in that, 
his etieniies naioiW to a moca t®vteus method ; 
thq? hiafriwids. 

accusations 

^ Of the envious against 

His friend Damon was 




ostiadaiii^^ was attacaced tor 

Oft the dhldd of the' j^at statue til the goddess 
Athene, Phidias had dared to put, among thn 
combatants in a flght between Greeks and 
Amaeons, portraits of Perides and himsdUf*^ 
Phidias died in prison. Anaxg^ras, a stranger" 
welcomed to Athens by Pericles— when thera 
were plenty of honest fdlows already there 


FHoia: MatmO: - ' ^ i 

coi»v or nvRON's maco80i#n% ' ;;; 

quite willing to satisfy any reasonable 
ties— was saying the strangest things abo^ the 
sun and stars, , and bihting not obscurely diat 
there were no gods, but pnly one ari^jS^ng 
spirit {nous) in the world.* The comedy wafers 
suddenly found they had deep religiomi 
that codd be profoundly and even daii^eftmsly 

shocked, Anax^ras fled the threat ^ a 

prosecution. |^n ‘^e tuni 

Athens seemetf bent t^n depbrti^^^/ end 
fericks .was be^reen the .won^ 

• For tut accMt of h» views, see Buxhet's 10 ^ 

P%iioB&Ohv* jti* I * , ^ 
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the sod d! His life and 
the im^aciouS cit|f lie 
had saved, defended, 
and made more beau- 
tiful and unforgettable 
than any other city in 
history. He fllood up 
to defend Aspasia, he 
was seized by a storm 
of very human emo- 
tion, and as he spoke 
wept — a gleeful 
thing for the rabble. 

His tears saved Aspa- 
sia for a time. 

The Athenians were 
content to humiliate 
Peric;}es, but he had ^ 
served them so long 
that they were indis^ 
posed to do without 
him. He had been 
their leader now for a 
third of a century. ^ 

In 431 B.c. came the 
war with Sparta. Pit- 
tarch accuses Pericles 
of bringing it on, be- 
cause he felt his popu- 
larity waned so fast 
that a^war was needed 
to maike him indis- 
pensable. 

And as he himself 
was become obnoxious 
to the people upon 
Phidias's account, and 
was afraid of being 
called in question for 
it, he urged on the 
war, which as yet was 
uncertain, and blew up 
that flame which till 
suppressed. By this 
obviate the accusations that threatened him, 
and to mitigate the rage of envy, because such 
Was his dignity and power, that in all important 
afiairs, and in every great danger, the republic 
could place its confidence in him alone.'* 

, Bt|t the war was a slow and dangetx)us war, 
and the Athenian people were impatient A 
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then was stifled and 
means he hoped to 


certain Cleon arose, 
ambitious to oust Peri** 
cles from his leader- 
ship. There was a • 
great clamour for a 
swift ending of the 
war. Cleon set out to 
be " the man who won 
the war." The popu- 
lar poets got to work 
in this fashion : 

“ Thou king of satyrs , . . 
why boast thy 
prowess. 

Yet shudder at the 
sound of sharpened 
swords, 

Spite of the flaming 
Cleon ? " 


An expedition under 
the leadership of Peri- 
cles was unsuccessful, 
and Cleon seized the 
opportunity for a pro- 
secution. Pericles was 
suspended from his 
command and fined. 
The story goes that his 
eldest son — this was 
not the son of Aspasia, 
but of a former wife 
— turned against him, 
and pursued him with 
vile and incredible ac- 
cusations. This young 
man was carri^ off 
by the plague. Then 
the sister of Pericles 
died, and then his last 
legitimate son. When, 
after the fashion of the 
time, he put the 
funeral garlands on the boy he wept aloud. 
Presently he himself took the contagion and 
died (428 B.C.). 

The salient facts of this brief summary will 
serve to show how.discordant Pericles was with 
the normal life of his time and city. This in- 
tdlectual and artistic outbreak in Athens was 
no doubt favoured by the conditions of the time, 
but it was also due in part to the appearance 
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GREEK THOUGftT 

of some very unusual men. was not a 
general movement; it was fte movement 
small group of people exceptionally placed^d 
gifted. ^ 

§a . ' . 

Another leading figure in this Athenian move- 
ment, a figure still more out of harmony with 
the life around him, and quite as 
much an original source and stimu- 
lant of the enduring greatness gf his age, was a 
man called Socrates, the son of a stone-mason. 
He was born about sixteen years later than 
Herodotus, and he was beginning to be heard of 
about the time when Pericles died. He himself 
wrote nothing, but it was his custom to talk in 
public places. There was in those days a great 
searching for wisdom going on ; there was a 
various multitude of teachers called sophists 
who reasoned upon truth, beauty, and right 
living, and instructed the developing curiosities 
and imaginations of yourti. This was so be- 
cause there were no great priestly schools in 
Greece. And into these discussions this man 
came, a clumsy and slovenly figure, barefooted, 
gathering about him a band of admirers and 
disciples. 

His method was profoundly sceptical; he 
believed that the only possible virtue was true 
knowledge ; he would tolerate no belief, no hope 
that could not pass the ultimate acid test. For 
himself this meant virtue, but for many of bis 
weaker followers it meant the loss of beliefs and 
moral habits that would have restrained their 
impulses. These weaklings became self-ex- 
cusing, self-indulging scoundrels. Among his 
young associates were Plato, who afterwards 
immortalized his method in a series of philo- 
sophical dialogues, and founded the philo- 
sophical school of the Academy, which lasted 
nine hundred years, Xenophon, of the Ten 
Thousand, who described his death, and 
Isocrates, one of the wisest of Greek political 
thinkers ; but there were also Critias, who, when 
Athens was utterly defeated by Sparta, was 
leader among the Thirty Tyrants appointed by 
the Spartans to keep the crushed city under ; ‘ 

^ But it was not only against the lives, properties, 
and liberties of Athenian cit^ens that the, Thirty made 
war. They were not less soUdtons to extinguish the 
intellectual force and education of the city, a proiect 
•0 perfectly in hafmony both with th« sentiment and 
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Charmid|^|who was killed beside Critias when 
the Th®^ Were overthrown ; and AlcibiadeSi 
a brilliant and complex traitor, who did much 
to lead Athens into the disastrous expedition 
against Syracuse which destroyed her strength, 
Who betrayed her to the Spartans, and who was 
at last assassinated while on his way to the 
Persian court to contrive i^chief against 
Greece. These latter pupils were not the only' 
young men of promise whose vulgar faith and 
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PARTHENON BY PHIDIAS. BATTDE OF OREBKS AND 
AMAZONS. 

Among the Oceeks 1 b Phidias as a bald-headed old man and Pericles 
with his arm across his face. 

patriotism Socrates destroyed to leave nothing 
in its place. His most inveterate er|pmy^,.'fE» 
a certain Anytus, whose son, a devoted disciple 
of Socrates, had become a hopeless drunkard. 

practice of Sparta, that they counted on the support 
of their foreign allies. Among the ordinances which 
they promulgated was one, e.xpressly forbidding any 
one ' to teach the art of words.’ The edict of the 
Thirty was, in fact, a general suppression of the higher 
class of teacher^l or professors, above the rank of the 
elementary (teacher of letters or) grammatist. If such 
an edict could have been maintained in force for a 
generation, combined with the other mandates of the 
Thirty— the city out of which Sophocles and Euripides 
had just died, and in which Plato and Isocrates were 
in vjgf^us age, would have been degraded to the 
inteUectual level of the meanest community in ^rtoct^^ 
It was not uncommon for a Grecian despot to suppress 
all those assemblies wherein youths came together fer 
the purpose of common training, either *intelj^ect|ial or 
gymnastic, at well as the public banquets and citlbs 
or associationi^^ being dangerous to ^thprity, 
tending to election of courage, and to a consciOusiieis 
of political J^hts among the citlrens.”— <kpte*s 
tiisiory of 
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Through Anytus it was that Socrates was at 
last prosecuted for corrupting " the'^outh of 
Athens; and condemned to death by drinking a 
poisonous draught made from hemlock (399 b.c.). 

His death is described with great beauty in 
the dialogue of Plato called by the name of 
Phado. 

§ 3 

The preceding section raised an interesting 
discussion between Professor Gilbert Murray 
What was the writer upon the character 
and quality of the common Athenian 
Common citizen. Professor Murray thought 
Athenians ? several phrases used by the writer 
harsh and unjust. But what he had to say 
was so interesting and informing, and the writer 
was so entirely in agreement with his spirit, 
that it seemed better, instead of modifying what 
has been written in § i, to leave that as it 
stood and to supplement it by quoting Pro- 
fessor Murray. He objected to the parallelism 
with a twentieth-century crowd. What I want 
you to do,” he wrote, ” is to take them at the 
level of the people round them and before them 
and see how they differ. For example, the first 
thing that strikes one is that they use all their 
powers for a different purpose than most peoples . 
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for intellectual and artistic things. No more 
enormous wotte here to glorify divine kings ; 
no private splendour, no luxury, but a wonderful 
output of art, poetry, philosophy, and — ^within 
limits — science. Compare them with Rome. 

” In the matter of slavery: all nations had 
slaves ; some treated them very cruelly, som6 
with moderate cruelty. The Greeks alone 
argued whether it was right to have them — and 
‘ cranks ' occasionally proposed emancipation. 
You get strong testimony, sometimes indignant 
testimony, that the Athenians were too soft 
altogether in their treatment of slaves. As soon 
as you get to Carthaginian or Roman history 
you get appalling cruelty (the 6,000 cTud^ed 
by Crassus, the gladiatorial games, the habitual 
leg-breaking of slaves, etc.) ; such things seem 
never to have occurred in Greece. As soon as 
you get to Alexander you get, of course, the 
Oriental despotic touch — fantastic vanity and 
cruelty ; and at length the recurrence of human 
sacrifice. 

” The greatness of Greece comes out only in 
the art and literature and thought ; not in the 
political and social history — except in dim 
flashes. By all means emphasize clearly to 
start with that the Greeks of, say, the ninth 
century, were practically savages, and those of 
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even the sixth and 
in places ri^t on to 
the fifth and fourth 
were in many things 
on the ‘ Lower Cul- 
tures ' level. Clothes 
like Polynesians ; tools 
very poor ; religion . . , 
fragments of the Poly- 
nesian all about, when 
you got outside the 
educated Attic world. 

But the characterisiic 
is th^l* on this very 
low you have 

(‘xtraordfery flashes 
of very high inspira- 
tion, as the poetry and 
art and philosophy 
witness. Also, an ac- 
tual achievement in 
social life — what one 
calls 'Hellenism,' 
t.e, , republicanism, 
simplicity of life, so- 
briety of thought, almost complete abolition of 
torture, mutilation, etc., and an amazing eman- 
cipation of the individual and of the human 
intellect. It is impossible to speak, really, of 
the ‘ Greek view ’ of anything. Because all 
the different views are put forward and rep- 
resented’ polytheism, monotheism, atheism; 
pro-slavery, anti-slavery; duty to animals, no 
duty to animals ; democracy, monarchy, aris- 
tocracy. The characteristic is that human 
thought got free, (Not absolutely, of course ; 
only to an amazing extent.) This emancipation 
was paid for by all sorts of instability; awful 
political instability, because stability in such 
things is produced exactly by the opposite 
— by long firm tradition and cohesiveness. 

" It is not fair to say I idealize the Athenian 
mob; see, for*example, my Euripides and his 
Age^ But I don't think it was like our music- 
hall mob. It was much more artistic, much 
more intellectual and yet more primitive, more 
indecent but less lascivious ; more capable of 
atrocious misconduct ; also probably more 
capable of idealism. But we don't re|||y know 
much about the crowd. It is only a hostile 
average-sensual-man background against which 


the philosophers and 
poets stand out. There 
was no ‘ city mob,’ as 
in Rome. They were 
nearly all small far- 
mers or craftsmen. I 
can’t help thinking 
that their badness was. 
more like the faults of 
a superior South Sea 
Islander than like the 
viler side of the 
‘ crowd ' to-day." 

§ 4 

The most character- 
istic feature of the 

Greek opening 

Tragedy and years of 
Comedy. 1,^^. 

liant century and a 
half (475 to 325 B.c.) 
of Greek intellectual 
life was the appearance 
of the great tragedies. 
Before the age of Pericles the main literature 
of the Greek peoples had been their epic poetry, 
of which we have already said something in our 
account of the earlier nomadic Aryan life. It 
was made up of songs pf free adventure, aristo- 
cratic and valiant in spirit. The main Greek 
epics were reduced to writing, and the text ot 
the chief ones put in its present order in the 
time of the tyrant Peisistratus (t.c. , immediately 
before the first Persian wars). Chanted origin 
ally to the chiefs and leading men in hall, they 
were now recited at the public festivals. In 
addition, there were also poems of more homely" 
character, love songs, war lyrics, and the Kke, 
A third stream of poetry also ran into the 
Greek tradition, perhaps not of Aryan origin 
at all, but preserving the religions ideas of the 
dark whites whom the Greeks had conquered. 
These were religious chants and hymns asso- 
ciated with the secret religious practices Of the 
worship of Demeter, the earth goddess, and of 
Orpheus and Dionysus. They are mixed up* 
with ideas of self-abasement, self-mutilation, 
and the like, th«^t were altogether foreign to the* 
healthy directness of the hardy barbarians from> 
t£e north. These ideas were creeping out fronu 
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their hiding-places, and expressing themselves 
in Greek in Athens during this jxjriod in the 
Orphic religious poetry. It seems probable 
that in the Athenian population among all the 
Greek cities the pre-Aryan strain was unusually 
strong. This dark strain was subtle, artistic, 
creative — Cnossos witnesses to that ; but it had 
no great courcige of the mind ; it was afraid of 
the stars and of life. Whenever that strain is 
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HEAD OF THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES 
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found in any race, there is to be found also 
thoughts and legends of sacrificial murders. 
And perhaps also indigenous to the Greek soil, 
rooted d^t^ply there in the time of the world-wide 
aneienMheHolithic culture, were religious dances. 
Such dances we , can trace from the Atlantic 
to Peru. There is a. drawing in a Spanish cave 
at Cogul, near the Ebro, which is supposed 
to represent a later palaeolithic ritual dance. 
There is little evidences! the primitive Aryans 
enga^g in religious dances. But running 


through the rural life of Greece was the tradi- 
tion of a dressing-up and a dancing and chanting 
associated with the worship of another God, 
who is killed and lives again as a part of 
the ceremonies, the God Dionysus. After the 
coming of the Aryans into Greece, the vocal 
element became stronger in these proceedings, 
and thrust into the dance came a recitation. 
There was first one reciter, then two, and then 
three, and the rest of the company 
became the chorus to the declama- 
tions of these principal actors. Out 
of the public performance at festivals 
and anniversaries of these choir 
songs or dithyrambs with one actor 
grew the great art of tragedy with 
three and. more. Side by side with 
tragedy, comedy developed from 
another and merrier series of 
dressings-up and singing. Here we 
can but name those who were su- 
preme in these arts who flourished 
in the days of Pericles, ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the mas- 
ters of tragedy, and Aristophanes, 
the writer of comedies. We can 
say nothing of the splendour and 
beauty of the former, nor of the 
fantastic invention and wit of the 
latter, ^schylus won his first prize 
for tragedy in the year that .Jlero- 
dotus was born (484 b.c.) ; Sophocles 
came some eighteen years Inter ; 
Euripides was four years old ifcrhen 
iEschylus was beginning his career. 
The mockery of Aristophanes broke 
out (427 B.c.) only when the days 
of great tragedy and sculpture and 
building were drawing to a cli^e. 

The influence of Socrates also began to bear 
fruit after the days of Pericles and As^sia. 

This old questioner, at whose tou^h 
Se Acttdlny. speculation, and illfision 

shrivelled together, was the centre 
of a group of young men who lived tfirough 
and after the years of the Peloponn^ian War. 
Of all tlmj young men,' one stands out as the 
greatest of them aUi .Plato. ' He wais born 
427 B.C., the year of tbe first performance of 
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the work of Aristophanes, and he lived for eighty 
years. 

In mental temperament Plato was of an 
altogether different type from the older man. 
He was a most artistic and delicate writer, and 
Socrates could write nothing consecutive. He 
cared for beautiful things and Socrates despised 
them. He was supremely concerned with the 
ordering of public affairs and the scheming of 
happier human relationships, while Socrates, 
heedless of heat and cold and the opinion of his 
fellow cieatures, concentrated his mind upon a 
serene disillusionment. Life, said Socrates, was 
deception ; only the Soul lived. Plato had a 
very great affection for this rugged old teacher, 
he found his method of the utmost value in 
disentangling and cleaning up opinions, and he 
made him the central figure of his immortal 
dialogues ; but his own thoughts and disposition 
turned him altogether away from the sceptical 
attitude. In many of the dialogues the voice 
IS the voice of Socrates, but the thought is the 
thought of Plato. Plato was living in a time 
of doubt and questioning about all hurtian 
relationships. In the great days of Pericles, 
before 450 B.c. , there seems to have been a 
complete satisfaction in Athens with social and 


political institutions. Then there seemed no 
reason for questioning. Men felt free ; the 
community prospered ; one suffered chiefly from 
jealousy. The History of Herodotus displays 
little or no dissatisfaction with Athenian 
political institutions. 

But Plato, who was born about the time 
Herodotus died, and who grew up in the atmo- 
sphere of a disastrous war and great social 
distress and confusion, was from the first face 
to face with human discord and the misfit of 
human institutions. T o that challenge bis mind 
responded. One of his earlier works and his 
latest are bold and penetrating discussions of the 
possible betterment of social relations. Socrates 
had taught him to take nothing for granted, 
not even the common relations of husbancl and 
wife or parent and child. His Republic, tile 
first of all Utopian books, is a young man’s 
dream of a city in which human life is arranged 
according to a novel and a better plan ; his 
last unfinished work, the Laws, is a discussion 
of the regulation of another such Utopia. ThettB 
is much in Plato at which we cannot even glance 
here, but it is a landmark in this history, it is a 
new thing in the development of mankind, this 
appearance of the idea of wilfully and com- 
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pletcly recasting human conditions. So far 
mankind has been living by tradition under 
the fear of the gods. Here is a man who says 
boldly to our race, and as if it were a quite 
reasonable and natural thing to say, Take 
hold li^your lives. Most of these things that 
dktreii you, you can avoid ; most of these 



Anderson. 

PI.ATO. (BUST FROM NAPE ES MUSEUM). ITIS POSSIBEE 
THiT THIS IS WRONGEY ASCRIBED TO PEATO, AND 
THAT tt REPRESENTS THE INDIAN BACCHUS. 

things that dominate you, you can overthrow. 
You can do as you will with them," 

One other thing besides the conflicts of the 
time perhaps stimulated tb^ mind of Plato in 
this direction. In the days of Pericles Athens 
had founded many settlements overseas, and the 
setting up of these settlements had familiarized 
men with the idea that a community need not 
grow, it could also be made. 

Closely associated with Plato was a younger 
man , who later also maintained a school in Athens 
and lived to an even greater age. This was 
Isocrates. He was what we should call a pub- 
licist, a writer rather than an orator, and his 
p)eculiar work was to develop the idea of 
Herodotus, the idea of a unification of Greece 
against the Persian Empire, as a remMy for 
the baseness and confusion of her politics and 
the waste and destruction of her internecine 
wars. His political horizon was in siibie respects 
broader than Plato*s, and in his later years be 


looked towards monarchy^ and particularly 
towards the Macedonian monarchy of Philip, 
as a more unifying and broadening metlSOd of 
government than city democracy. The same 
drift to monarchist ideas had occurred in the 
case of that Xenophon whose Anabasis we have 
already mentioned. In his old age this retired 
n^preenary wrote the CyropcBiia, a vindication 
dboth theoretically and practically of absolute 
monarchy as shown in the organization of the 
Persian Empire." ^ 

§ 6 

Plato taught in the Academy. To him in his 
old age came a certain good-looking youngster 
Aristotle Stagira in Macedonia, Aristotle, 

and the who was the son of the Macedonian 

Lyceum. king's physician, and a man with a 
very different type of mind from that of, the 
great Athenian. He was naturally sceptical of 
the imaginative will, and with a great respect 
for and comprehension of established fact. 
Later on, after Plato was dead, he set up a 
school at the Lyceum in Athens and taught, 
criticizing Plato and Socrates with a certain 
hardness. When he taught, the shadow of 
Alexander the Great lay across the freedom 
of Greece, and he favoured slavery and consti- 
tutional kings. He had previously l>een the 
tutor of Alexander for several years at the court 
of Philip of Macedon.® Intelligent men were 
losing heart in those days, their faith in the 
power of men to make their own conditions of 
life was fading. There were no more Utopias. 
The rush of events was manifestly too powerful 
for such organized effort as was then practicable 
between men of fine intelligence. It was possible 
to think of recasting human society when human 
society was a little city of a few thousand 
citizens, but what was happening about jthenr 
was something cataclysmal ; it was the politicai 
recasting of the whole known world, of the 
affairs of what even then must have atmounted 
to something between fifty and a hu||^d 
million people. It was recasting upon a*^le 
no human mind was yet equipped to grasp. Tt 
drove thought back upon the idea of a vast and 

» M?ihaffy, 

* There is not a single sentence in praise of Alexander, 
no dedication, no compliments, in all Aristotle. On 
the other hand, he never mentions Demosthenes nor 
quotes him in the Ithetorlc. — G. "M. 
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implacable Fate. p. made men snatch at what- 
ever looked stable and unifying. Monarchy, for 
instanee^ for all it^ manifest vices, was a con- 
cmable government for millions; it had, to a 
certain extent, ; it imposed a ruling mil 

where it Jj^uld that a collective will was 

impossiWii'. This Change of the general in- 
tellectual mood harmonized with Aristotle's 
natiural rei^pect for existing fact. If, on the offe 
hand, it made him approve of monatchy and 
slavery and the subjection of women as reason- 
able institutions, on the other hand it made 
him eager to understand fact and to get some 
orderly knowledge of these realities of nature 
and human nature that were now so manifestly 
triumphant over the creative dreams of the pre- 
ceding generation. He is terribly sane and 
luminous, and terribly wanting in sclf-sacnficial 
enthusiasm. He questions Plato when Plato 
would exile poets from his Utopia, for poetry 
is a power; he directs his energy along a line 
diametrically opposed to Socrates* depreciation 
of Anaxagoras. He anticipates Bacon and the 
modem scientific movement in his realization of 
the importance of ordered knowledge. He set 
himself to the task of gathering together and 
setting down knowledge. He was the first 
natural historian. Other men before him had 
speculated about the nature of things, but he, 
with every young man he could win over to the 
task, set himself to classify and compare things. 
Plato says in effect ■ " Let us take hold of life 
and remodel it " ; this soberer successor ’ “ Let 
us first know more of life and meanwhile serve 
the king." It was not so much a contradiction 
as an immense qu«alification of the master. 

The peculiar relation of Aristotle to Alexander 
the Great enabled him to procure means for his 
work* such as were not available again for 
scientific inquiry for long ages. He coujd com- 
mand hundreds of talehtSi (a talent — about 
£240) for his expenses. At one time he had at 
his disposal a thousand men scattered through- 
oji^^ia Greece, collecting matter for his 
nJ&al history.^ * They were, of course, very 

» Wheeler. 

* Bauer, in Vom Gti$ch§ntum turn Christefttum, saye 
that Alexander sent a missio^ of exploration to Abys- 
sinia to enable Aristotle to settle the question of the 
cause of the Nile inundations {melting of mountain 
snows), and that he also had tro{4cal flora and other 
material collected for him. — E. B. 


untrained observers, collectors of stories rather 
than observers ; but nothing of the kind had 
ever been attempted, had even been thought of, 
so far as we know, before his time. Political 
and natural science were both attempted. The 
students of the Lyceum under his 
made an analysis of 158 political 
tions. . . . 

This was the first gleam of organized science 
in the world. The early death of Alexander, 
and the breaking up of his empire almost before 
it had begun, put an end to endowments on this 
scale for 2,000 years. 'Only in Egypt at the 
Alexandria Museum did any scientific research 
continue, and that only for a few generations, 
h'ifty years after Aristotle's death the Lycew 
had already dwindled to insignificance. 

§ 7 "'WNi 

The general drift of thought in the concluding 
years of the fourth century B.c. was not with 
Philosophy ^^istotlc, nor towards the laborious 
becomes and necessary accumulation (i|f' 
Unworldly, ^j-dered knowledge. It is possil3|| , 
that without his endowments from the king 
he would have made but a small figure in 
intellectual history. Through them he was able 
to give his splendid intelligence substance and 
effect. The ordinary man prefers easjy ways 
so long as they may be followed, and is almost 
wilfully heedless- whether they end at la^ ip. a 
cul-de-sac. Finding the stream of events too 
powerful to control at once, the generality of . 
philosophical teachers drifted in those days 
from the scheming of model cities and the 
planning of new ways of living into the elabora- 
tion of beautiful and consoling systems of 
evasion. 

Perhaps that is putting things coarsely and , 
unjustly. But let Professor Gilbert Murray 
speak upon this matter.’ 

" The Cynics cared only for virtue and the 
relation of the soul to God ; the world and its 
learning and its honours were as dross to them. 
The Stoics and Epicureans, so far apart at first 
sight, were very similar in their ultimate aim. 
"What they reaBy cared about was ethics — the 
practical question how a man should order his 
life. Both, indeed, gave themselves to some 
science — tin Epicureans to physics, the Stoics 
• Greek Literature, 



to and rhetoric— but only as a means to 
end. tile Stoi^ tried to win men's hearts 
and convictibns by sheer subtlety of abstract 
argument and dazzling sublimity of thought and 
expression. TThe Epicurean was determined to 
make Humanky go its Way without cringing to 
capricious gods and without sacrificing Free- 
Will. He condensed his gospel into fohr 
maxims: “God is not to be feared; Death 
cannot be felt > the Good can be won ; all that 
wc dread can be borne and conquered.” 

And meanwhile* the stream events flowed 
on, with a reciprocal indifference to philosophy. 

§ 8 

H the Greek classics are to be read with any 
benefit by modern men, they must be read'^s 
The Quality thp work of men like ourselves. Re- 

Limits- gard must be had to their traditions, 
tions of , . , 1 . 

Greek thcir opportunities, and their limit a- 

Thought. tions. There is a disposition to 
exaggeration in all human admiration ; men will 
treat the rough notes of Thucydides or Plato for 
work they never put in order as miracles of stylo, 
and the errors of theft transcribers as hints of 
unfathomable mysteries ; most of our classical 
texts are very much mangled, and all were origin- 
ally the work of human beings in difficulties, 
living in a time of such darkness and narrowness 
of outlook as makes our own time by comparison 
a time of dazzling illumination. What we shall 
lose in reverence by this familiar treatment, we 
shall gain in sympathy for that group of troubled, 
uncertain, and very modern minds. The 
Athenian writers were, indeed, the first of modern 
men. They were discussing questions' that we 
still discuss ; they began to struggle with the 
great problems that confront us to-day. Tfieir 
writings are our dawn. 

They began an inquiry, and they arrived at 
no solutions. We cannot pretend to-day that 
we have arrived at solutibns to most of the 
questions they asked. The mind of the Hebrews, 
as we have already shown, awoke suddenly to 
the endless miseries and disorders of life, saw 
that these miseries and disorders were largely 
due to the lawless acts of men, and concluded 
that salvation could come only through sub- 
duing ourselves to the service of the one God 
who rules heaven and earth. The Greek, rising 
to the same perception, was not prepared with 


the samej.idea of a p^tri£wchal deity ; 1^ laWd, 
in a worid in which thci;e was not God f^ht the 
gods ; if perhaps be felt that the gods then^lveS' 
were liiiiited, fhen fie thought of Fate iiehind 
them, cold and impersonal. So he put his 
problem in the form of an enquiry as to what 
was right living, without any definite correla- 
tion of the right-living man with the will of 
God. ... To us. looking at the tnatter from 
a standpoipt purely historical, the common 
problem can now be presented in a form that, 
for the purposes of history, covers both the 
Hebrew and Greek way of putting it. We have 
seen mankind rising out of the unconsciousness 
of animals to a continuing' racial self-conscious- 
ness, realizing the unhappiness of its wild diver- 
sity of aims, realizing the inevitable tragedy of 
individual self-seeking, and feeling their way 
blindly towards some linking and subordinating 
idea to save them from the pains and accidents 
of mere individuality. The gods, the god-king, 
idea of the tribe, the idea of the city ; here 
are ideas that have claimed and held for a time 
the devotion of men, ideas in which they have 
a little lost their individual selves and escaped 
to the realization of a life larger and more on^ 
during. Yet, as their wars ani disasters prove, 
none of these greater idei s were yet great 
enough. The gods failed to protect, the tribe 
proved itself vile and cruel, the city ostracized 
one’s best and truest friends, the god-king made 
a beast of himself. ... 

As we read over the speculative literature of 
this great period of the Greeks, we realize three 
barriers set about the Greek mind, from which 
it rarely escapes, but from which we now perhaps 
are escaping. 

The first of these limitations is the obsession 
of the Greek mind by the idea of the city as the 
ultimate state. In a world in which empire had 
followed empire, each greater than its prede- 
cessor, in a world through which men and ideas 
drive ever more loosely and freely, in ^ world 
visibly unifying even then, the Greeks, because 
of their peculiar physical and political circum- 
stances, were still dreaming impossibly of a 
compact little city state, impervious to outer 
influences, valiantly secure against the whole 
world, Plato's estimate of the number of 
citizens in a perfect state varied between 
1,000 {the Republic) and 5,040 (the Laws) 
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. (CidieTW.^ Tills state was^to go to war iiic} hold 
its ovA against other cities of the same size. 
'And tWs was not '% couple of generations after 
the hosts of XerxA had crossed the tIeUespontI 
Perhaps these Greeks ''thought the day of 
world empires had passed for ever, whereas it 
was only beginning. At the utmost their 
minds reached out to alliances and leagues. 
There must have been 
men at the court of Ar- 
taxerxes thinking far 
away beyond th^se little 
ideas of the rocky creek, 
the island, and the 
mountain- encircled val 
Icy. But the need for 
unification against the 
greater powers th^it 
moved outside the Greek- 
sp(‘aking world, the Greek 
mind disregarded wil- 
fully These outsiders 
w e r e barbarians, not 
to be needlessly 
thought about ; they 
were barred out now from 
Greece for ever. One 
took Persian money ; 
everybody took Persian 
money ; what did it mat- 
ter ? Or one enlisted for 
a time in their armies (as 
Xenophon did) and Hoped 
for his luck with a rich 
prisoner. AttienS 'took 
sides in Egyptian affairs, and cairied on minor 
wars with Persia, but there was no conception 
of a common policy or a common future for 
Greece. . . . Until at last a voice in Athens 
begail to shout " Macedonia ! '' to clamour like 

‘ "For the propet* administration of Utstice and for 
the distribution ot authority, it is necessary that the 
citizens be acquainted with each other's characters, 
so that, where this cannot be, much mischief ensues, 
both ip, the use of authority and in the administration 
of justice; for it is not lust to decide arbitral ily, as 
must be the case with excessive population. " Aristotle's 
Poltfics, quoted by Wheeler, who adds, “ Aristotle 
comes to the conclusion that the natural ‘ limit to the 
size of the state must be found in the capability of being 
easily taken in at a glance,' " But Murray notes that 
the word Eusunopton means also “capable of being com^ 
prehended as a unity ” — a very dififerent and wider idea 


a watch-dog, Macedonia ! " This the 
voice of the orator and dehtagogue; Demos- 
tbenes ; hurling warhings and threats and de* 
nunciations at King Philip of Maceddn, who 
had learnt Kis politics not only from Plato 
adf Aristotle, but also from Isocratej| and 
Xenophon, and from Babylon and Susa, and 
who was preparing, quietly, ably, and stead- 
fastly to dominate all 
Greece, and t hroiigh 
Greece to conquer the 
known world. . 

There was a second 
thing that cramped the 
Greek mind, the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery. 
Slavery was implicit in 
Gn'ok life ; men could 
(■Diueive of neither com- 
foit jior dignity without 
it. But slavery shuts off 
one's sympathy not only 
from a class of one's fellow 
it phis the 
slavb-owner into a Class 
arid organization against 
all stranger men. One is 
of an elect tribe. Plato, 
carried by his clear reason 
and the noble sanity of 
his spirit beyond the 
things of the present, 
would have abolished 
slavery ; much popular 
feeling and the New 
Comedy wete against it , the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, many of whom were slaves, condemned it 
as unnatural, but finding it too strong to upset, 
decided that it did not affect the soul and might 
be Ignored. With the wise there was no bound 
or free. To the rnattcr-of-fact Aristotle, and 
probably to most practical men, its abolition 
was inconceivable. So they declared that there 
were in the world men “ naturally slaves." . . . 

Finally, the thought of the Greeks wasjiam- 
pered by a want of knowledge that is almost 
inconceival le to us to-day. They had no know- 
ledge of the past of mankind at all ; at best 
they had a few j^rewd guesses. They had no 
knowledge of geography beyond the range of the 
Mediterranean basin and the frontiers of Persia. 
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/RNO, FOUNDER OF STOIC FHILOvSOPllY 
“The Hellenistic type - that is, the Oriental who com- 
liincd the religious instinct of Asia with the philosophic 
spirit of Greece— such nn Oriental as (to take two very 
great names) the Stoic apostle Zeno, a Phoenician of Cyprus, 
or the Christian apostle Saul, the Jew of Tarsus.’’— Hogarth 
(Ancient 
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We know far more to-day of what was going 
on in Persefiidis,* Babylon, and Memphis 
in the t^me of Pericles than he did. Their 
astronomical ideas were still in* the state of 
rudimentary speculations. Anaxagoras, greatly 
daring, thought the sun and moon were vast 
globes, so vast that the sun was probably “ as 
big as all the Peloponnesus. " T he forty-seventh 
proposition Of the first book of Euclid was re- 
garded as one of the Supreme triumphs of the 
human mind. Their ideas in physics and chem- 
istry were the results of profound cogitation ; 
it is wonderful that they did guess at atomic 
structure. One has to remember their extra- 
ordinary poverty in the matter of experimental 
apparatus. They had coloured glass for orna- 
ment, but no white glass ; no accurate means of 
measuring the minor intervals of time, no really 
efficient numerical notation, no very accurate 
scales, no rudiments, of telescope or microscope. 
A modern scientific man dumped down in the 
Athens of Pericles would have found the utmost 
difficulty in demonstrating the elements of his 
knowledge, however crudely, to the men he 
would have found there. He would hatre had 
to rig up the simplest apparatus under every 
disadvantage, while Socrates pointed out the 
absurdity of seeking Truth with pieces of wood 
and string and metal such as small boys use for 
fishing. And he would have been in constant 
danger of a prosecution for impiety. 

Our world to-day draws upon relatively im- 
mense accumulations of knowledge of fact. In 
the age of Pericles scarcely the first stone of our 
comparatively tremendous cairn of, things re- 
corded and proved had been put in place. 
When we reflect upon ’ this difference, then it . 
ceases to be remarkable that the Greeks, with 
all their aptitude for political speculation, were 
blind to the insecurities of their civilization 
from without and from within, to the necessity 
for effective unification, to the swift fttsh 
events that was to end for long ages these first ' 
brief freedoms of the human mind. 

It is not in the results it achieved, but in the 
attempts it made that the true value for us of 
this group of Greek talkers and writers lies. It 
is not that they answered questions, but that 
they daved to ask them. Never before had man 
challenge his world and the way of life to 
which he found his birth "had brought him. 


Never had he said before that Jne could alter 
his conditions. Tradition and a seeming neces- 
sity ha^eld hiffi to life as he had found it grown 
up about his tribe since time immemorial. 
Hitherto he had' taken tW world as children 
stiii take the homes and habits in which they 
have been reared. 

So in the fifth and iSurth centuries B.c. we 
perceive, most plainly in JucJea and' in Athens, 
but by no means confined to those centres, the 
beginnings of a moral and an intellectual process 
in mankindf an appeal to righteousness and an 
appeal to the truth from the passions and con- 
fusions^ and immediate appearances of existence. 
It is like the dawn of the sense of responsibility 
in a youth, who suddenly discovers that life is 
neither easy nor aimless. Mankind is growing 
up. The rest of history for three and twenty 
centuries is threaded with the spreading out 
and development and interaction and the clearer 
and more effective statement of these main lead- 
ing ideas. SloWly more and more men appre- 
hend the reality of human brotherhood, the 
needlessness of wars and cruelties and oppression, 
the possibilities of a coifimon purpose for the 
whole of our kind. In every generation there- 
after there is the evidence of men seeking for 
that better order to which they feel our world 
must come. But everywhere and wherever iw 
any man the great constructive ideas have tak^n 
hold, the hot greeds, the jealousies, the sus- 
picions and impatience that are in the nature 
of every one of us, war against the struggle 
towards greater and broader purposes. The 
last twenty-three centuries of history are like 
the efforts of some impulsive^ hasty immortal 
to think clearly and live rightly. Blunder 
follows blunder ; propaising beginnings end in 
grotesque disappointments ; streams of living 
water are poisoned by the cup that conveys 
them to the thirsty lips of mankind. But 
the hope of men rises again at last after every 
i^saster. ... 

,’^e pass on now to the story of one futile 
commencement, one glorious shattered beginning 
of human unity. There was in Alexander the 
Great knowledge and imagination, power and 
opportunity, folly, egotism, detestable vulgarity, 
and an inunense pror^e, broken by the accident 
of his early death while men were still dazzled 
by its immensity. 




ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 

This vigorous and unaffected battle piece is from a mosaic found at Pompeii Alexander is to the left on horseback, Darius to the right 

chariot. Probably very like the real thing 
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§ I 

T he true hero of the story of Alexander 
is not so much Alexa;^der as his 
father Philip. The author of a piece 
does not shine in the limelight as the actor does, 
and it was Philip who planned much of the 
greatness that his son achieved, who 
Macedonia. foundations and forged the 

tools, who had indeed* already begun 
the Persian expedition at the time of his death. 
Philip, beyond doubting, was one of the greatest 
monarchs the world has ever seen ; he was a man 
of the utmost intelligence and ability, and his 
range of ideas was vastly beyond the scope of 
his time. He made Aris^ptle his friend ; he must 
have discussed with him those schemes for the 
organization of real knowledge which the philo- 
sopher was to realize later through Alexander's 
endowments. Philip, so far as wc can judge, 
seems to have been Aristotle's “ Prince " ; to 
him Aristotle turned as men turn only to those 
whom they admire and trust. To Philip also 
Isocrates appealed as the great leader who 
should unify and ennoble the chaotic public 
life of Greece. 

In many books it is stated that Philip was a 
man of incredible cynicism and of uncontrolled 
lusts. It is true that at feasts, like all the 
Macedonians of his time, 
he was a hard drinker 
and sometimes drunken 
— it was probably con- 
sidered unamiable not 
to drink excessively at 
feasts ; but of the other 
accusations there is no' 
real proof, and for evi- 
dence we have onl}' the 
railings of such antago- 
nists as Demosthenes, the 
Athenian demagogue and 

I Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s 
Alexander the Great and G. D. 

Hogarth’s Philip and Alexan- 
der have been very useful 
here. 


orator, a man of reckless rhetoric. The quota- 
tion of a phrase or so will serve to show to what 
the patriotic anger of Demosthenes could bring 
him. In one of the ‘Philippics, as his denun- 
ciations of Philip are called, he gives vent in 
this style : 

“ Philip— a man who not only is no Greek, 
and no way akin to the Greeks, but is not even 
a barbarian from a respectable country— no, a 
pestilent fellow of Macedon, a country from 
which we never get even a decent slave." And 
so on and so on. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that the Macedonians were an Aryan people very 
closely akin to the Greeks, and that Philip was 
probably the best educated man of his time. 
This was the spint in which the adverse accounts 
of Philip were written. 

When Philip" became king of Macedonia in 
359 B.C., his country was a little country with- 
out a seaport or industries or any considerable 
city. It had a peasant population, Greek almost 
in language and ready to be Greek m sympathies, 
but more purely N ordic in blood than any people 
to the south of it. Philip made this little 
barbaric state into a great one ; he created the 
most efficient military organization the world 
had so far seen, and he had brought most of 
Greece into one confederacy under his leader- 
ship at the time of his 
death. And his extraor- 
dinary quality, his power 
of thinking out beyond 
the current ideas of hisv 
time, is shown not so 
much in those matters 
as in the care with which 
he had his son trained 
to carry on the policy 
he had created. He is 
one of the few monarchs 
in history who cared for 
his successor. Alexander 
was, as few other mon* 
archs have ever been, a 
specially educated king ; 
he was educated for em- 



PHIUP OF MACEDON. 

Oue of the Cold Medallions of Tonus. 
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pire. Aristotle was but one of the several able 
tutors his father chose for him. Philip con- 
fidecl his policy to him, and entrusted him with 
commands and authority by the time he 
was sixteen. Ho commanded the cavalry at 
ChaTonea under his father’s eye. He was 
nursed into power — generously and unsuspiti- 
ously. 

To any one who reads his life with care it is 
evident that Alexan- 
der started with an 
equipment of training 
and ideas of unpre- 
cedented value. As 
he got beyond the 
wisdom of his up- 
bringing he began to 
blunder and misbehave 
— sometimes with a 
dreadful folly. 'I he 
defects of his character 
had triumphed over 
his upbringing long 
befon' he died. 

Philip was a king 
after the old pattern, 
a loader - king, first 
among his peers, of the 
ancient Nordic Aryan 
type. The army he 
found in Macedonia 
consisted of a general 
foot levy and a noble 
equestrian order called 
the “companions.’' 

The people were far- 
mers and hunters and somewhat drunken in 
their habits, but ready for discipline and 
'good fighting stuff. And if the people were 
homely, the government was intelligent and 
alert. For some generations the court language 
had been Attic (-= Athenian) Greek, and the 
court had been sufficiently civilized to shelter 
and entertain such great figures as Euripides, 
who died there in 406 B.c., and Zeuxis the 
artist. Moreover, Philip, before his accession, 
had spent some years as a hostage in Greece. 
He had had as good an education as Greece 
could give at that time. He was, therefore, 
quite familiar with what we may call the idea 
of Isocrates -the idea of a great union of the 


Greek states in Europe to dominate the Eastern 
world ; and he knew, too, how incapable was the 
Athenian democracy, because of its constitution 
and tradition, of taking the opportunity that 
lay before it. For it was an opportunity that 
would have to be shared. To the Athenians or 
the Spartans it would mean letting in a “ lot of 
foreigners’’ to the advantages of citizenship. 
It would mean lowering themselves to the level 
of equality and fellow- 
ship with Macedonians 
— a people from whom 
** we'* do not get 
‘‘even a decent 
slave.” ' 

There was no way 
to secure unanimity 
among the Greeks for 
the contemplated en- 
terprise except by 
some revolutionary 
political action. 1 1 
was no love of peace 
that kept the Greeks 
from such an adven- 
ture ; it was their 
political divisions. 
The resources of the 
several states were ex- 
hausted in a senes of 
internecine wars — 
wars arising out of the 
merest excuses and 
fanned by oratorical 
wind. The ploughing 
of certain sacred lands 
near Delphi by the Phocians was, for example, 
the pretext for a sanguinary Sacred War. 

Philip’s first years of kingship were devoted 
to the discipline of his army. Hitherto most of 
the maiin battle fighting in the world had been 
done by footmen in formation. In the very 
ancient Sumerian battle-pieces we see spearmen 
in close order forming the main battle, just as 

1 To the common Athenians, that is. But to many 
thoughtful Greeks the role of Macedonia in their future 
was a matter of earnest speculation. Herodotus, 
(viii. 137) tells a long stonr of a prophecy by which 
the inheritance of Perdiccas, the ancestor of the 
Macedonian kings, was to embrace at last the whole 
round world. This was written a hundred years before 
Philip and Alexander. 
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they did in the Zulu armies of the nineteenth first they appear to have fought in a scattered 
century; the Greek troops of Philip’s time fashion, each man doing his pcisonal feats, 
were still fighting in that same style ; the So tlu‘ Lydians fonghl against ( yrns. It was 
Theban " phalanx ” was a mass of infantry Philip who sec‘ms to hav(’ created charging 
holding spears, the hinder ranks thrusting their cavalry. He caused his companions " to dnl) 
longer spears between the front-line men. for a massed charge. And also he st lengthened 
Such a formation went through anything less his phalanx by giving the reai men longer spears 
disciplined that opposed it. Mounted archers than had been used hitherto, and so d(‘cp(‘uing 
could, of course, inflict considerable losses on its mass. The Macedonian phalanx w^as merely 
such a mass of men. and accordingly, as the a more solid version of the Theban phalanx, 
horse came into warfare, horsemen appeared on None of these massed infantry formations was 
cither side as an accessory to this main battk‘. flexible enough to stand a flank or rear attack. 
The reader must remember that the horse did 'fhey had very slight mancjeuviing power Both 
not come into very effective use in western war Philip’s and Ins son’s victories followed, therefore, 
until the rise of the Assyrians, and then at first with variations, one general scheme of co-opcia- 
only as a chariot horse. The chariots drove tion between these two arms. The phalanx 
full tilt at the infantry mass and tried to break advanced in the centre and held the enemy’s mam 
it. Unless its discipline was very solid they body ; on oiu' wing oi lhc‘ oth<T the cavalry 
succeeded. '1 he Homeric fighting is chariot fight- charges swept away the enemy cavalry, ;nid then 
ing. It IS not until the last thousand yeais n r. swooped round upon th(' flank and roar of the 
that we begin to find mounted soldiers, as distinct enemy phalanx, the front of which the Mace- 
from charioteers, playing a part m warfare. At donian phalanx was already sniiting. The 
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enemy main 
battle then 
broke and was 
massacred. As 
Alexanders 
military ex- 
perience grew, 
he also added a 
use of catapults 
in the field, big 
stone -throwing 
affairs, to break 
up the enemy 
infantry. B e - 
fore his time 
catapults had 
been used i n 
sieges, but 
never in battles. 


He invented “ artillery preparation." 

W ith the weapon of liis new army in his hand, 
Philip first turned his attention to the north of 
Macedonia. He carried expeditions into Illyria 
and as far as the Danube ; he also spread his 
power along the coast as far as the Hellespont . H e 
secured possession of a port, Aniphipolis,and cer- 
tain gold mines adjacent. After several 1 hracian 
expeditions he turned southward in good earnest. 
He took up the cause of the Delphic amphic- 
tyony against those sacrilegious Phocians, and 
so appeared as the champion of Hellenic religion. 

Ihere was a strong party of Greeks, it must 
be understood, a Pan-Hellenic party, in favour 
of the Greek headship of Philip. The chief 
writer of this Pan-Hellenic movement was 
Isocrates. Athens, on the other hand, was 
the head and front of the opposition to Philip, 
and Athens was in open sympathy with Persia, 
even sending emissaries to the Great King to 
warn him of the danger to him of a united 
Greece. The comings and goings of twelve years 
cannot be related here. In 338 B.c. the long 
struggle between division and pan-Hellenism 
came to a decisive issue, and at the battle of 
Chaeronea Philip inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Athens and her allies. He gave Athens 
peace upon astonishingly generous terms ; he 
displayed himself steadfastly resolved to propi- 
tiate and favour that implacable city ; and in 
338 B.c . a congress of Greek states recognized him 
as captain-general for the war against Persia. 


He was now a man of forty-seven. It seemed 
as though the world lay at his feet. He had 
made his little country into the leading state in 
a great Gracco-Macedonian confederacy. That 
unification was to be the prelude to a still 
greater one, the unification of the Western 
world with the Persian empire into one world 
state of all known peoples. Who can doubt he 
had that dream ? The writings of Isocrates 
convince us that he had it. Who can deny that 
he might have realized it ? He had a reasonable 
hope of living for perhaps another quarter 
century of activity. In 336 B.c. his advanced 
guard crossed into Asia. . . . 

But he never followed with his main force. 
He was assassinated. 


§ 2 

It is necessary now to tell something of the 
domestic life of King Philip. The lives of both 
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Philip and his son 
were pervaded by 

The Murder *^6 per- 
of King s Duality 
Phihp. of a rest- 
less and evil woman, 

Olympias, the 
mother of Alexan- 
der. 

She was the 
daughter of the 
king of Epirus, a 
country to the west 
of Macedonia, and, 
like Macedonia, a 
semi - Greek land. 

She met Philip, or 
was thrown in his 
way, at some re- 
ligious gathering in 
Samothrace. Plu- 
tarch declares the 
marriage was a 
love-match, and 
there seems to be 
at least this much 
in the charges 
against Philip that, 
like many energetic 
and imaginative 
men, he was prone 
to impatient love 
impulses. He mar- 
ried her when he was already a king, and 
Alexander was born to him three years later. 

It was not long before Olympias and Philip 
were bitterly estranged. She was jealous of 
him, but there was another and graver source 
of trouble in her passion for religious mysteries. 
We have already noted that beneath the fine 
and restrained Nordic religion of the Greeks 
the land abounded with religious cults of a 
darker and more ancient kind, aboriginal cults 
with secret initiations, orgiastic celebrations, 
and often witb cruel and obscene rites. These 
religions of the shadows, these practices of the 
women and peasants and slaves, gave Greece 
her Orphic, Dionysic, and Demetpr cults ; 
they have lurked in the tradition of Europe 
down almost to our own times. The witchcraft 
of the Middle Ages, with its resort to the blood 


of babes, scraps of 
executed criminals, 
incantations a n d 
magic circles, seems 
to have been little 
else than the linger- 
ing vestiges of these 
solemnities of the 
dark whites. In 
these matters 
Olympias was an 
expert and an en- 
thusiast, and Plu- 
tarch mentions that 
she achieved con- 
siderable celebrity 
by a use of tame 
serpents in those 
pious exercises. 
The snakes invaded 
her domestic apart- 
ments, and history 
is not clear whether 
Philip found in 
them matter for ex- 
asperation or re- 
ligious awe. These 
occupations of his 
wife must have 
been a serious in- 
convenience to 
Philip, for the 
Macedonian people 
were still in that sturdy stage of social develop- 
ment in which neither enthusiastic religiosity 
nor uncontrollable wives arc admired. 

The evidence of a bitter hostility between 
mother and father peeps out in many little things 
in the histories. She was evidently jealous of 
Philip’s conquests ; she hated liis fame. 1 here 
lire many signs that Olympias did her best to 
set her son against his father and attach him 
wholly to herself. A story survives (in Plu- 
tarch's Life) that whenever news was brought 
of Philip’s victories, the capture of a city or the 
winning of some great battle, he never seemed 
greatly rejoiced to hear it; on the contrary he 
used to say to his play-fellows : ' Father will get 
everything in advance, boys ; he won't leave 
any great task for me to share with you/ "... 

It is not a natural thing for a boy to envy his 
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fathci in this fashion without some inspira* 
tion. 1 hat sentence sounds like an echo. 

We have already pointed out how manifest it 
is that Philip planned the succession of Alex- 
ander, and how eager he was to thrust fame and 
power into the boy’s hands. He was thinking 
of the political structure he w-as building- but 
the mother was thinking of the glory and pride of 
that wonderful lady Olympias. She masked her 
hatred of her husband under the cloak of a mother’s 
solicitude for her son’s future. W hen in 337 B.c. 
Philip, after the fashion of kings in those days, 
married a second wife who was a native Macedo- 
nian, Cleopatra , "of whom he was passionately 
enamour<‘d.’’ Olympias made much trouble. 

Plutarch tells of a pitiful scene that occurred 
at Philip’s marriage to C leopatra I here was 
nuK'h drink- 
ing of wine 
at th(‘ ban- 
quet, and 
Altai Hi., the 
father of the 
bride, being 
" intoxicated 
with liquor," 
betrayed the 
general hos- 
1 1 1 i t y to 
Olympias 
and J£pirus 
by saying he 
hoped there 
would be a 
child by the 
marriage to 
give them a 
truly Mace- 
donian heir. 

Whereupo n 
A lex a 11 d e r, 
taut for such 
an 1 n s u 1 1, 
cried out,, 

“ \\ hat then 
am 1 ? ’’ and 
hurled h i s 
cup at Atta- 
ins. Philip, 
enraged, 
stood up 


and, says Plutarch, drew his sword, only to 
stumble and fall. Alexander, blind with rage 
and jealousy, taunted and insulted his father. 

" Macedonians," he said. " See there the 
general who would go from Europe to Asia ’ 
Why ! he cannot get from one table to another ! ’’ 
How that scene lives still, the sprawl, the 
flushed faces, the angry voice of the boy ! Next 
day Alexander departed with his mother- -and 
Philip did nothing to restrain them. Olympias 
went home to Epirus ; Alexander departed to 
Illyria. 1 hence Philip persuaded him to return. 

PVesh trouble arose. Alexander had a brother 
of weak intellect. Aridecus, whom the Persian 
governor of Caria sought as a son-in-law. 
" Alexander’s friends and his mother now infused 
notions into him again, though perfectly ground- 
less, that by 
so noble a 
match, and 
the support 
consequ e n t 
upon it, 
Philip de- 
signed t h e 
crown for 
A rid a} us. 
Alexan d e r, 
in the un- 
easiness 
these sus- 
picions ga\'c 
him, sent 
one Thes- 
s a 1 u s, a 
player, into 
Caria, to 
desire t h e 
grandee t o 
pass by Ari- 
daeus, who 
was of spu- 
rious birth, 
and deficient 
in point of 
understand- 
ing, and to 
take the law- 
ful heir to 
the crown 
into his al- 
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liance. Pixodarus was infinitely more pleased 
with this proposai. But Philip no sooner had 
intelligence of it, than he went to Alexander s 
apartment, taking along with him Philotas, the 
son of Parmenio, one of 
his most intimate friends 
and companions, and, in 
his presence, reproached 
him with his degeneracy 
and meanness of spirit, 
in thinking of being son- 
in-law to a man of Cana, 
one of the slaves of a 
barbarian king. At the 
same time he wrote to 
the Corinthians, insisting 
that they should send 
1 hessalus to him i n 
chains. Harpalus and 
Niarchus, Phrygius and 
Ptolemy, some of the 
other companions of the 
prince, he banished. But 
Alexander afterwards iv- 
called them, and treated 
them with groat distinc- 
tion.” 

There is something 
very touching in this 
story of the father plead- 
ing with the son he 
manifestly loved, and 
baffled by the web of 
mean suggestion which 
had been spun about the 
boy's imagination. 

It wa^ at the marriage 
of his daughter to her 
uncle, the king of Epirus 
and the brother of Olym- 
pias, that Philip was 
stabbed. He was walk- 
ing in a procession into 
the theatre unarmed, m 
a white robe, and he was 
cut down by one of his 
bodyguard. The mur- 
derer had a horse wait- 
ing, and would have got 
away, but the foot of his 
horse caught in a wild 


vine and he was thrown from the saddle by the 
stumble and slain by his pursuers. . . . 

So at the age of twenty Alexander was at the 
end of his anxiety about the succession, and 
established king in Mace- 
donia. 

Olympias then reap- 
peared in Macedonia, a 
woman proudly vindi- 
cated. It is said that 
she insisted upon paying 
the same funeral honour 
to the mc'inory of the 
murderer as to Philip, 
and that she consecrated 
the fatal weapon to 
Apollo, inscribed with 
thi‘ name Myrtalis, by 
which Philip had been 
wont to address her whim 
their loves first began.' 
In Greece ther(* were 
gr(‘at rejoicings over this 
auspicious event, and 
Demosthenes, wIkmi he 
had the news, although 
It was but seven days 
alter the death of his own 
daughter, W(‘ni into the 
public asKunbly at 
Athens m gay attire 
wearing a chaplet. 

Whatever Olympias 
may have done about her 
husband’s assassin, his- 
tory docs not doubt 
about her treatment of 
her supjdanter, Cleo- 
patra. So soon as Alex- 
ander was out of the 
way — and a revolt of the 
hillmen m the north 
called at once for his 
attention — Cleopatra’s 
newly born child was 
killed in its mother’s 

^ Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece. The picturesque dis- 
position of the novelist, 
rather than the austere 
method of the liistorian, is 
apparent hero. 
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arms, and Cleopatra — no doubt after a little 
taunting- "”Was then strangled. These excesses 
of womanly feeling are said to have shocked 
Alexander, but they did not prevent him from 
leaving his mother in a position of considerable 
authority in Macedonia. She wrote letters to 
him upon religious and political questions, and 
ho showed a dutiful disposition in sending her 
always a large shaie of the plunder he made. 
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SENTING ALEXANDER. 

§ 3 

These .stones have to be told because history 
Alexander's cannot be understood without them. 
First Con- Here was the great world of men 
quests. between India and the Adriatic 
ready for union, ready, as it had never been 
before, for a unifying control. Here was the 
wide order of the Persian empire with its 
roads, its posts, its general peace and pros- 
perity, ripe for the fertilizing influence of the 
Greek mind. And these stories display the 
quality of the human beings to whom those 
great opportunities came. Here was this 
Philip who was a very great and noble man, 
and yet he was drunken, he could keep no 
order in his household. Here was Alexander in 
many ways gifted above any of his time, 


and he was vain, suspicious, and passioiaate, 
with a mind set awry by his mother. 

M’e are beginning to understand something 
ol what the world might be, something of what 
our race might become, were it not for our still 
raw humanity. It is barely a matter of seventy 
generations between ourselves and Alexander ; 
and between ourselves and the savage hunters 
our ancestors, who charred their food in the 
embers or ate it raw, intervene some four or 
live hundred generations. There is not much 
scope for the modification of a species in four or 
five hundred generations. Make men and 
women only sufficiently jealous or fearful or 
drunken or angry, and the hot red eyes of the 
cave-man will glare out at us to-day. We 
have writing and teaching, science and power ; 
we have tamed the beasts and schooled the 
lightning ; but we are still only shambling 
towards the light. We have tamed and bred 
the beasts, but we have still to tame and 
breed ourselves. 

From the very beginning of his reign the 
deeds of Alexander showed how well he had 
assimilated his father’s plans, and how great 
were his own abilities. A map of the known 
world is needed to show the course of his life. 
At first, after receiving assurances from Greece 
that he was to be captain-general of the Grecian 
forces, he marched through 1 brace to the 
Danube, he crossed the river and burnt a village, 
the second great monarch to raid the Scythian 
country beyond the Danube ; then recrossed 
it and marched westward and so came down by 
Illyria. By that time the city of 1 hebes was 
in rebellion, and his next blow was at Greece. 
Thebes— unsupported of course by Athens — was 
taken and looted ; it was treated with extrava- 
gant violence ; all its buildings, except the temple 
and the house of the poet Pindar, were razed, 
and thirty thousand people sold into slavery. 
Greece was stunned, and Alexander was free to 
go on with the Persian campaign. 

This destruction of Thebes betrayed a streak 
of crazy violence in the new master of human 
destinies. It was too heavy a blow to have 
dealt. It was a barbaric thing to do. No 
Greeks would have gone so far with conquered 
Greeks. If the spirit of rebellion was killed, so 
also was the spirit of "help. The Greek states 
remained inert tliereafter, neither troublesome 
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nor helpful. They would not support Alex- 
ander with their shipping, a thing which was to 
prove a very grave embarrassment to him.' 

There is a story told by Plutarch about this 
Theban massacre, as if it redounded to the 
credit of Alexander, but indeed it shows only 
how his saner and his crazy sides were in conflict. 
It tells of a Macedonian officei and a Theban 
lady. This officer was among th(' looters, and 
he entered this woman's house, inflicted un- 
speakable insults and injuries upon hiT, and at 
last demanded whether she. had gold or silver 
hidden. She told him all her treasures had been 
put into the well, conducted him thither, and, as 
he stooped to peer down, pushi'd him suddenly 
in and killed him by throwing great stones 
upon him. Some allied soldiers came iijion this 
scene and took her forthwith to Alexander for 
judgment. 

She d('fied him. Aln'ady the extrav^agant im- 
pulse that had ordered the inassacn* was upon 
the wane, and he not only span'd her, but had 
her family and property and freedom lestored 
to her This Plutarch mak(‘s out to be a genero- 
sity, but the issue is more complicated than 
that. It was Alexander who w^as outraging and 
plundei ing and enslaving all Thebes. 1 hat pooi 
crumpled Macedonian brute in the well had been 
doing only what he had been told he had full 
libert y to do. Isa commander first to give cruel 
orders, and then to forgive and reward those 
who slay his instruments ? This gleam of 
remorse at the instance of one woman who was 
not perhaps wanting in tragic dignity and 
beauty, is a poor set-off to the murder of a 
great city. 

Mixed with the craziness of Olympias in 
Alexander was the sanity of Philip and sane 
teaching from Aristotle. Ihis Theban busi 
ness certainly troubled the mind of Alexander. 
Whenever afterwards he encountered Thebans, 
he tried to show them special favour. Thebes, 
to his credit, haunted him. 

1 But Phocis was treated xn the same way by Philip 
and hxs fnends in 3^0, and Mantinea by Sparta in 
385. It was a regular Greek punishment of a city 
to break it up into villages ; and as for selling into 
slavery, Callicratidas the Spartan, in the Peloponnesian 
War, was held to be very noble when he said he 
would not sell Greeks into slavery. Anyhow, the 
destruction of Thebes was due to the Gfeeh enemies 
of Thebes, who pressed it on Alexander. — E. B. 


Yet the memory of Thebes did not save three 
oth^r great cities from similar brain storms ; 
Tyre he destroyed, and Gaza, and a city in 
India, in the storming of which he was knocked 
down in fair fight and wounded ; and of the 
latter place not a soul, not a child, was spared. 
He must have been badly frightened to have 
taken so evil a revenge. 

At the outset of the war the Persians had this 
supreme advantage, they were practically 
masters of the sea. The ships of the Athenians 
and their allies sulked unhelpfully. Alexander, 
to get at Asia, had to go round by the Helles- 
pont ; and if he pushed far into the Persian 
empire, he ran the risk of being cut off completely 
from his base. His first task, therefore, was to 
Clippie the enemy at sea, and this he could only 
do by marching along the coast of Asia Minor 
and capturing port after port until the Persian 
S(‘a bases were destroyed. If the Persians had 
avoid(‘xl battle and hung upon his hingthemng 
line of communications they could probably 
have destroyed him , but this they did not do. A 
Persian aimy not very much greater than his 
own ga\'o battle on the banks of the Graniciis 
(334 B.c.) and was destroyed. This left him 
free to take Sardis, P-plKsus, Miletus, and, aftcM* 
a fierce struggle, Halicarnassus. Meanwhile the 
Persian fleet was on his right flank and between 
him and Greece, threatening much but accom- 
plishing nothing. 

Hi 333 pursuing this attack upon the 

sea bases, he marched along the coast as far 
as the head of the gulf now called the Gulf of 
Alexandretta. A huge Persian army, under the 
great king Darius III, was inland of his line of 
march, separated from the coast by mountains, 
and Alexander went right beyond this enemy 
force before he or the Persians realized their 
proximity. Scouting was evidently very badly 
done by Greek and Persian alike. The Persian 
army was a vast, ill-organized assembly of 
soldiers, transport, camp followers, and so forth. 
Darius, for instance, was accompanied by his 
harem, and there was a great multitude of harem 
slaves, musicians, dancers, and cooks. Many of 
the leading officers had brought their families to 
witness the hunting down of the Macedonian 
invaders. The troops had been levied trom 
every province in the empire ; they had no 
tradition or principle of combined action. 
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Seized by the idea of cutting off Alexander from 
Greece, Darius moved this multitude over the 
mountains to the sea : he had the luck to get 
through the passes without opposition, and he 
encamped on the plain of Issus between the 
mountains and the shore. And there Alex- 
ander, who had turned back to fight, struck 
him. The cavalry charge and the phalanx 
smashed this great brittle host as a stone 
smashes a bottle. It was routed. Darius 
escaped from his war chariot — that out-of- 
date instrument — and fled on horseback, leav- 
ing even his harem in the hands of Alexander. 

All the accounts of Alexander after this battle 
show him at his best. He was restrained and 
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face with an inviolate city which had stood 
siege after siege, which had resisted Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great for fourteen years. For the 
standing of sieges Semitic peoples hold the 
palm. Tyre was then an island half a mile from 
the shore, and her fleet was unbeaten. On the 
other hand, Alexanch'r had already learnt much 
by the siege of the citadel of Halicarnassus ; he 
had gathered to himself a corps of engineers 
from Cyprus and Phccnicia, the Sidonian fleet 
w'as with him, and presently the king of Cyprus 
came over to him with a hundred and twenty 
ships, which gave him the command of the sea. 
Moreover, great Carthage, either relying on the 
strength of the mother city or being disloyal to 
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magnanimous. He treated the Persian prin- 
cesses with the utmost civility. And he kept 
his head ; he held steadfastly to his plan. He 
let Darius escape, unpursued, into Syria, and'he 
continued his march upon the naval bases 
ot the Persians —that is to say, upon the 
Phoenician ports of Tyre and Sidon. 

Sidon surrendered to him ; Tyre resisted. 

Here, if anywhere, we have the evidence of 
great military ability on the part of Alexander. 
His army was his father’s creation, but Philip 
had never shone in the siege of cities. When 
Alexander was a boy of sixteen, he had seen his 
father repulsed by the fortified city of Byzan- 
tium upon the Bosphorus. Now he was face to 


her, and being furthermore entangled in a war 
m Sicily, sent no help. 

The first measure of Alexander was to build 
a pier from the mainland to the island, a dam 
which remains to this day; and on this, as it 
came close to the walls of Tyre, he set up his 
towers and battering-rams. Against the walls 
he also moored ships m which towers and rams 
were erected. The Tyrians used fire-ships 
against this flotilla, and made sorties from their 
two harbours. In a big surprise raid that they 
made on the Cyprian ships they were caught 
and badly mauled , many of their ships were 
rammed, and one big galley of five banks of 
oars and one pf four were captured outright. 
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Finally a breach in the walls was made, and extreme respect. Ho unwrapped no mummies 
the Macedonians, clambering up the debris from as Cambyses had done ; he took no liberties 
their ship, stormed the city. with Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis. Here, 

The siege had lasted seven months. Gaza in great temples and upon a vast scale, Alex- 
held out for two. In each case there was a ander found the evidences of a religiosity, 
massacre, the plundering of the city, and the mysterious and irrational, to remind him of the 
selling of the survivors into slavery. Then secrets and mysteries that had entertained his 
towards the end of 332 b.c. Alexander entered mother and impressed his childhood. During 
Esypt, S'l'd the command of the sea was assured, his four months in Egypt he flirted with religious 
Greece, which all this while had been wavering emotions. 

in its policy, decided now at last that it was on He was still a very young man, we must 
the side of Alexander, and the council of the remember, divided against himself. The strong 
Greek states at Corinth voted its “ captain- sanity he inherited from his father had made 
general ” a golden crown of victory. From him a great soldier ; the teaching of Aristotle 
this time onward the Greeks were with the had given him something of the scientific out- 
Maccdonians. look upon the world. He had destroyed Tyre ; 

TheEgyptiansalsowerewiththeMacedonians. in Egypt, at one of the mouths of the Nile he 
But they had been for Alexander from the be- now founded a new city, Alexandria, to replace 
ginning. They had lived under Persian rule that ancient centre of trade. To the north of 
for nearly two hundred years, and the coming Tyre, near Issus, he founded a second port, 
of Alexander meant for them only a change of Alexandretta. Both of thes^ cities flourish to 
masters ; on the whole, a change for the better, this day, and for a time Alexandria was perhaps 
The country surrendered without a blow, the greatest city in the world. The sites, there- 
Alexandcr treated its religious . feelings with fore, must have been wisely chosen. But also 






Alexander had the unstable emotional imagina- 
tiveness of his mother, and side by side with 
such creative work he indulged in religious 
adventures. The gods of Egypt took posses- 
sion of his mind. He travelled four hundred 
miles to the remote oasis of the oracle of Ammon. 
He wanted to settle certain doubts about his 
true parentage. His mother had filled his 
mind by hints and vague speeches of some deep 
mystery about his parentage. Was so ordinary 
a human being as Philip of Macedon really his 
father ? 

For nearly four hundred years Egypt had been 
a country politically contemptible, overrun now 
by Ethiopians, now by Assyrians, now by 
Babylonians, now by Persians. As the indigni- 
ties of the prcacnt became more and more 
disagreeable to contemplate, the past and the 
other world became more splendid to Egyptian 
eyes. It is from the festering humiliations of 
peoples that arrogant religious propagandas 
spring. To the triumphant the downtrodden 
can say, " It is naught in the sight of the true 
gods." So the son of Philip of Macedon, the 
master-general of Greece, was made to feel a 
small person amidst the gigantic temples. And 
he had an abnormal 
share of youth’s nor- 
mal ambition to im- 
press everybody. How 
gratifying then for him 
to discover presently 
that he was no mere 
successful mortal, not 
one of these modern 
vulgar Greekish folk, 
but ancient and divine, 
the son of a god, the 
Pharaoh god, son of 
Ammon Ra ! 

Already in a pre- 
vious chapter we have 
given a description of 
that encounter in the 
desert temple. 

Not altogether was 
the young man con- 
vinced. He had his 
moments of convic- 
tion ; he had his saner 
phases when the tiding 


was almost a jest. In the presence of Mace- 
donians and Greeks he doubted if he. Vas 
divine. \\ hen it thundered loudly, the ribald 
Aristaichus- could'^ ask him : " Won’t you do 
something" of the sort, oh Son of Zeus? ’’ But 
the crazy notion was, nevertheless, present 
henceforth in his brain, ready to be inflamed 
by wine or flattery. 

Next spring (331 b.c.) he returned to Tyre, 
and marched thence round towards Assyrij^, 
leaving the Syrian desert on his right. Near 
the ruins of forgotten Nineveh he found a great 
Persian army, that had been gathering since the 
battle of Issus, awaiting him. It was another 
huge medley of contingents, and it relied for 
its chief force upon that now antiquated weapon, 
the war chariot. Of these Darius had a force of 
two hundred, and each chariot had scythes 
attac hed to its wheels and to the pole and body 
of the chariot. There seem to have been four 
horses to each chariot, and it will bo obvious 
that if one of those horses was wounded by 
javelin or arrow, that chariot was incapacitated. 
Against broken footmen or a crowd of individ- 
ualist fighters such vehicles might be formid- 
able ; but Darius began the battle by flinging 
these instruments 
against the cavalry 
and light infantry. 

I 'cw reached their ob- 
jective, and those that 
did were readily dis- 
posed of There was 
some manauvring for 
])osition. I he well- 
drilled Macedonians 
moved obliquely 
across the Persian 
front, keeping good 
order; the Persians, 
following this move- 
ment to the flank, 
opened gaps in their 
array. T hen suddenly 
the disciplined Mace- 
donian cavalry 
charged at one of 
these torn places and 
smote the centre of the 
Pei-sian host. The in- 
fantry fdlowed close 
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^upon their 
charge. 'J he 
^•cntre a n d 
left of the 
Persians 
c rum pi ed 
up. For a 
while the 
light cavalry 
on the Per- 
sian right 
gained 
ground 
against 
Alex and e r ’ s 
left, only lO 
be cut to 
jiiccosby the 
cavalry from 
1 hessaly, 
w h i c h b y 
this time had 
become a 1 - 
most as 
good as its 
Macedonian 
inodrl. The 
P r s i a n 
forces ceased 
to losemble 
a 11 a r m y . 

They <Us- 
solved into a 
v.ast multi- -rjin wunckd nikb (vk 

tude of fugi- Carved to commemorate a naval victory gale 
, ^ Oenerul Ptolemy, 306 h c , off the Inland of Cy 

llV’eS Sticani- In*et - coin of Demetriu*?, showing the entire 

ing under 

great dust clouds and without a single rally 
across the hot plain towards Arbela. Ihrough 
the dust and the flying crowd rode the victors, 
slaying and slaying until darkness stayed the 
slaughter. Darius led the retreat. 

Such was the battle of Arbela. It was fought 
on October the ist, 331 B.t. We know its date 
so exactly, because it is rclebrdcd that, eleven 
days before it began, the sooth-sayers on both 
sides had been greatly exercised by an eclipse 
of the moon. 

Darius fled to the north into the country of 
the Medes. Alexander marched on to Babylon. 
The ancient city of Hammurabi (who had 
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reigned 
s c V e n t ecn 
h u n d r e d 
years before) 
and of Nebu- 
cha4i3|.ez z a r 
the #re at 
and of N a- 
bonidus, un- 
like Nineveh, 
was still a 
prospe r o u s 
and impor- 
tant centre. 
Like the 
Egyptians, 
the Babylo- 
nians w ere 
not greatly 
concerned at 
a change ot 
rule to Marc'- 
dpnian from 
Peisian. Ihr 
temple of 
Bel-Marduk 
was in rums, 
a quarry for 
building ma- 
terial, but 
the tradition 
of the Chal- 
dean priests 
3RY) OF SAMOTIIRACE still lingered , 

by Demetrius Pohorcctcs over the Egyptian and Alcxail- 
itue— the iignre on the prow of a gal)ey. dcr prOiniScd 

to restore 

th^ building. 1 hence he marched on to Susa, 
once the chief city of the vanished and for- 
gotten Elamites, and now the Persian capital. 
He went on to Persepolis, where, as the climax 
of a drunken carouse, he burnt down the great 
palace of the king of kings. 1 his he afterwards 
declared was the revenge of Greece for the burn- 
ing of Athens by Xerxes. 


And now begins a new phase in the story of 
Alexander. For the next seven years he 
wandered with an army chiefly of Macedonians 
in the north and east of what was then the 
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known world. At first it was a pursuit of 
Darius. Afterwards it became — * ? Was it 
The Wander-^ systematic survey of a world he 
ings of meant to consolidate into one great 
Alexander, Or was it a wild-goose chase ? 

His own soldiers, his own intimates, thought the 
latter, aijd at last stayed his career btjyond the 
Indus. On the map it - looks very like a wild- 
goose chase ; it seems to aim at nothing in 
particular and to get nowhere. 

The pursuit of Darius III soon came to a 
p)itiful end. After the battle of Arbela his own 
generals seem to have revolted against his 
weakness and incompetence , they made him a 
prisoner, and took him with them in spite of his 
desire to throw himself upon the generosity of 
his conqueror. Besms, the satrap) of Baetria, 
they made their leader. There was at last a 
hot and exciting chase of the flying caravan 
which conveyed 
the captive king 
of kings. At 
dawn, after , an 
all-night pursuit. 

It was sighted far 
ahead. T' h e 
flight became a 
headlong bolt. 

Baggage.wcimen, 
everything was 
abandoned b y 
Hessus and his 
cap)tains , and 
one other im- 
pediment also 
they left behind. 

By the side of a 
pool of water far 
away from the 
road a Macedo- 
nian trooper 
presently found 
a deserted mule- 
cart with its 
mules still in the 
traces. In this 
cart lay Darius, 
stabbed in a 
score of places 
and bleeding to 
death. He had 


refused to go on with Bessus, refused to mount 
tlxe horse that was brought to him. So his 
captains had run him through with their ^ 
spc'ars and left him. . . He asked his cap)- 
tors for water. Whrt else he may have said 
w'c do not know The historians have seen 
fit to fabricate a quite impossible last dying 
speech for him. Probably he said very little. . . . 

When, a little after sunrise, Alexander came 
up, Darius was already dead. . . . 

To the lustonan of the world the wanderings of 
Alexander have an interest of their own quite 
apart from the light they throw upon his 
character. Just as the campaign of Darius 1 
lifted the curtain behind Greece and Macedonia, 
and showed us something of the silent back- 
ground to the north of the audible and recorded 
history of the early civilizations, so now Alex- 
ander’s camp)aigns take us into n'gions about 

which there had 
hitherto been no 
ti iislworthy re- 
cord made. 

Wc discover 
they were not 
desert regions, 
but full () f a 
gathering life of 
their own 

H c marcheil 
to the shores of 
the Caspian, 
thence he tra- 
velled eastward 
across what is 
now called Wes- 
tern Turke.staii. 
He founded a 
city that is now 
known as Herat ; 
whence he went 
northward b y 
Cabul and by 
what i s n o w 
Samarkand, 
right up into the 
mountains o f 
Central T urkes- 
tan. He returned 
southward, and 
came down into 
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India by the Khyber Pas*^. He fought a 
great battle on the Upper Indus against a very 
tall and chivalrous king, Porus, in which 
the Macedonian infantry encountered an array 
of elephants and defeated them. Possibly he 
would have pushed eastward across the deserts 
to the Ganges valley, but his troops refused to 
go further. Possibly, had they not done so, 
then or later he would have gone on until he 
vanished eastward out of»history. But he was 
forced to turn about. He built a fleet and 
descended to the mouth of the Indus. There he 
divided his forces. 1 he main army he took 
along the desolate c< 5 ast back to the Persian 
Gulf, and on the way it suffered dreadfully and 
lost many men thitJugh thirst. The fleet fol- 
lowed him by sea ^ and rejWe<l‘liim at ttie en- 
trance to the Persian G-ulf. Ih the course ot 
this six-year tour he fought battlesl, received the 
submission of many strange peoples, and founded 
cities. He saw the dead body of Darius in June 
330 B.c. ; he returned to Susa in 324 b.c. He 
found the empire in disorder : the provincial 
satraps raising armies of their own, BActria and 
Media in insurrection, and Olympias making 
government impossible in Macedonia. Harpalus, 
the royal treasurer, had bolted with all that was 
portable of the royal treasure, and was making 


his way, bribing as he went, towards Greece 
Some of the Harpalus money is said to have 
reached Demosthenes. 

But before wc deal with the closing chapter 
of the story of Alexander, let us say a word or 
so about these northern regions into which he 
wandered. It is evident that from the Danube 
region right across South Russia, right across the 
country to the north of the Caspian, right across 
the country to the east of the Caspian, as far 
as the mountain masses of the Pamir Plateau 
and eastward into the Tarim basin of Eastern 
Turkestan, there spread then a series of similar 
barbaric tribes and peoples all at about the 
same stage of culture, and for the most part 
Aryan in their language and possibly Nordic 
in their race. Ihey had few cities, mostly 
they were nomadic ; at times they settled 
temporarily to cultivate the land. They were 
certainly already mingling in Central Asia with 
Mongolian tribes, but the Mongolian tribes were 
not then prevalent there. 

An immense process of drying up and eleva- 
tion has been going on in these parts of the 
world during the last ten thousand years. Ten 
thousand years ago there was probably a con- 
tinuous water barrier between the basin ol the 
Obi and the Aral-Caspian sea. As this had 
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dried up and the marshy land had become 
steppe-like country, Nordic nomads from the 
west and Mongolian nomads from the east had 
met and mixed, and the riding horse had come 
back into the western world. It is evident 
this great stretch of country was becoming a 
region of accumulation for these barbaric peoples. 
They were very loosely attached to the lands 
they occupied. They lived in tents and wagons 
rather than houses. A brief cycle of plentiful 
and healthy years, or a cessation of tribal 
warfare under some strong ruler, would lead to 
considerable increases of population ; then two 


across Asia Minor, the southward coming of the 
Scythians and Mcdcs and Persians, and the 
Aryan descent into India. About a century 
before Alexander there had been a fresh Aryan 
invasion of Italy by a Keltic people, the Gauls, 
who had settled in the valley of the Po. Those 
various races came down out of their northern 
obscurity into the light of history ; and mean- 
while beyond that light the reservoir accumu- 
lated lor fresh discharges. Alexander’s march 
in Central Asia brings now into our history 
names that arc fresh to us; the Parthians, a 
race of mounted bowmen who were destined to 
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or three hard years would suffice to send the play an important role in history a century 
tribes wandering again in search of food. or so later, and the Bactrians who lived in the 

From before the dawn of recorded history this sandy native land of the camel. Everywhere 
region of human accumulation between the he seems to have met Aryan-speaking peoples. 
Danube and China had been, as it were, inter- The Mongolian barbarians to the north-eastward 
mittently raining out tribes southward and were still unsuspected, no one imagined there 
westward. It was like a cloud bank behind the was yet another great cloud bank of popula- 
settled landscape that accumulated and then tion, beyond the Scythians and their kind, in the 
precipitated invaders. We have noted how north of China that was presently also to begin 
the Keltic peoples drizzled westward, how the a drift westward and southward, mixing as it 
Italians, the Greeks, and their Epirote, Mace- came with the Nordic Scythians and every 
donian, and Phrygian kindred came south. We other people of kindred habits that it en- 
have noted too the Cimmerian drive from the countered. As yet only China knew of the 
east, Hke a sudden driving shower of barbarians Huns; there were no Turks in Western Tur- 
i6 
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kestan or anywhere else then, no Tartars in 
the world. 

This glimpse of the state of affairs in Turkestan 
in the fourth century b.c. is one of the most in- 
teresting aspects of the wanderings of Alex- 
ander ; another is his raid through the Punjab. 
From the point of view of the teller of the 
human story it is provocative that he did not 
go on into the Ganges country, and that con- 
sequently we have no independent accounts by 
Greek writers of the life in ancient Bengal. But 
there is a considerable liteiature in various 
Indian languages tlealing with Indian history 
and social life that still needs to be made 
accessible to European readers. 

§ 5 

Alexander had been in undisputed possession 
of 1 he Persian empire for six years H e was now 

Ihirty-one. In those six years he had created 
very little. He had retained most of the 
organization of the Persian pro- 
Alexander vinces, appointing fresh satraps or 
Gr^e^at^? retaining the former ones , the 
roads, the ports, the organization 
of the cm pin' was still as Cyrus, his greater 
predecessor, had left them , in Egypt he had 
merely replaced old provincial governors by 
new ones; in India he had defeated Porus. and 
then left him in power much as he found him, 
except that Porus was now called a satrap by the 
-Greeks. Alexander had, it true, planned out 
a number of towns, and some (d them were 
to grow into great towns ; seventeen Alcx- 
andrias he founded altogether ; ^ but he had 
destroyed 'hyre, and with Tyre the security 
of the sea routes which had hitherto been 
the chief westward outlet for Mesopotamia. 
Historians say that he Hcllenized the cast. But 
Babylonia and Egypt swarmed with Greeks 
before his time ; he was not the cause, he was 
a part of the Hcllenization. For a time the 
whole world, from the Adriatic to the Indus, was 
under one ruler ; so far he had realized the 
dreams of Isocrates and Philip his father. But 
how far was he making this a permanent and 
enduring union ? How far as yet was it any- 
thing more than a dazzling but transitory 
flouiish of his own magnificent self ? 

1 Mahaffy. Their names have undergone various 
changes — e.g. Candahar (Iskender) and Secunderabad. 


He was making no great roads, setting up no 
sure sea communications. It is idle to accuse 
him of leaving education alone, because the 
idea that empires must be cemented by educa- 
tion was still foreign to human thought . But he 
was forming no group of statesmen about him ; 
he was thinking of no successor ; he was creat- 
ing no tradition — nothing more than a personal 
legend. The idea that the world would have to 
go on after Alexander, engaged in any other 
cmploynn^nt than the discussion of his magni- 
ficence, seems to have been outside his mental 
range. He was still young, it is true, but well 
before Philip was one and thirty he had been 
thinking of the education of Alexander. 

Was Alexander a statesman at all 

Some students of his career assure us that h(' 
was , that now from Susa he pjjanned a mighty 
world empire*, seeing it not simply as a Mace- 
donian conquest of the world, but as a melting 
together of racial tiaditions. ’"'He did one thing, 
at any rate, that gives coloui to this idea; he 
held a grc'at marriage, feast, in which he and 
ninety of his generals and friends were married 
to Persian brides. He himself married a 
daughter of Darius, though already he pos- 
s<'ssed an Asiatic wife in Roxana, the daughter 
of the king of Samarkand. 1 his wholesale 
wedding was made a very splendid festival, 
and at the same tiine all of his Macedonian 
soldiers, to the number of several thousands, 
who had married Asiatic brides, wen' given 
w'cdding gifts. This has been called the Mar- 
riage of Europe and Asia ; the two continents 
were to be joined, wrote Plutarch, “ in 
lawful wedlock and by community of off- 
spring." And next he began to tram recruits 
from Persia and the north, Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and the like, in the distinctive dis- 
ciplines of the phalanx and the cavalry. Was 
that also to assimilate Europe and Asia, or 
was it to make himself independent of his 
Macedonians ? ♦ 1 hey thought the latter, at any 
rate, and mutinied, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that he brought them to a penitent mood 
and induced them to take part in a common 
feast with the Persians. The historians have 
made a long and eloquent speech for him on 
this occasion, but the gist of it was that he bade 
his Macedonians begone, and gave no sign of 
how he proposed they should get home out of 
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Persia. After three days of dismay they sub- 
mitted to him and begged his forgiveness. 

Here is the matter for a very pretty discus- 
sion. Was Alexander really planning a racial 
fusion or had he just falhui in love with the 
pomp and divinity of an Oriental monaich, 
and wished to get rid of these Kuropi'ans to 
whom he was only a king-h'adei '* The 
writers of his own time, and those who lived 
near to his time, lean very much, to the latter 
alternative. They insist upon his iinmensi' 
vanity. They relate how he began to wear the 
robes and tiara of a Persian monarch. ‘'At 
first only before the barbarians and privatelv, 
but afterwards lit* came to wear it in public 
when he sat for the dispatch of business ” 
And presently he demanded Oriental piostia- 
tions from his friends. 

One thing seems to support the suggestion 
of great personal vanity in Alexander. His 
portrait was painted and sculptured frequently, 
and always he is represented as a beautiful 
youth, with wonderful locks flowing backward 
from a broad forehead. Previously most men 
had worn beards. But Alexander, enamounxl 
of his own youthful loveliness, would not part 
with it; he remained a sham boy at thirty-two; 
he shaved his face, and so set a fashion in 
Greece and Italy for many centuries. 

The stories of violence and vanity in his 
closing years cluster thick upon his memory. 


He listened to tittle-tattle about Philotas, the 
son of Parmenio, one of his most trusted and 
faithful generals. Philotas, it was said, had 
boasted to some woman he was making love to 
that Alexander was a rnc're boy ; that, but 
for such men as his father and himself, there 
w'ould have been no conquest of Persia, and 
the like. Such assertions had a certain ele- 
ment of truth in them. The woman was 
brought to Alexander, who listened to her 
trc'acheries. Piesently Philotas was accused 
of conspiracy, and, upon very insufficient evi- 
denc(*. toitured and executed. 7‘hen Alexander 
thought of Parmenio , whose other two sons had 
died for him in battle. He sent swift messengers 
to assassinate the old man before he could lioar 
of Ills son’s deatli ' Now I^armemo had been one 
of the most trusted of Philip’s generals ; it was 
l^armenio who had led the Macedonian arrmc'S 
into Asia befoie tin* murder of Philip. There 
can be little doubt of the substantial truth of 
this story, nor about the execution of ('allis- 
thenes, the n('])h(‘W of Aristotk*. who refused 
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Alexander divine honours, and '"went about 
with as much pride as if he had demolished a 
tyranny, while the young men followed him as 
the only freeman among thousands.” Mixed 
with such incidents we have the very illuminat- 
ing story of the drunken quarrel in which he 
killed Clitus. The monarch and his company 
had been drinking hard, and the drink had made 
the talk loud and free. There was much flattery 
of the ” young god,” much detraction of Philip, 
at which Alexander had smiled with satisfaction.' 
Was he not the son of a god ? This drunken 
self-complaccncy was more than the honest 
Macedonians could stand ; it roused Clitus, his 
foster-brother, to a frenzy. Clitus reproached 
Alexander with his Median costume and praised 
Philip, there was a loud quarrel, and, to end 
it, Clitus was hustled out of the room by his 
friends. He was, however, in the obstinate 
phase of drunkenness, and he returned by an- 
other entrance. He was heard outside quoting 
Euripides “ in a bold and disrespectful tone ” 

*' Are these your customs ^ Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ? Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by thousands ? ” 

IDG. Tlogarth 


Whereupon Alexander snatched a spear from 
one of his guards and ran Clitus through the 
body as he lifted the curtain to come in. . . . 

One is forced to believe that this was the real 
atmosphere of the young conqueror's life. 
Then the story of his frantic and cruel display 
of grief for Hephaestion can scarcely be all 
invention. If it is true, or in any part true, it 
displays a mind ill-balanced and altogether 
wrapped up in personal things, to whom empire 
was no more than opportunity for egoistic dis- 
play, and all the resources of the world, stuff for 
freaks of that sort of ” generosity ” which robs 
a thousand people to extort the admiration of 
one astounded recipient. 

Hcplbxstion, being ill, was put upon a strict 
diet, but in the absence of his physician at the 
theatre he ate a roasted fowl and drank a flagon 
of iced wine, in consequence of which he died. 
Thereupon Alexander decided upon a display of 
grief. It was the grief of a lunatic. He had 
the physician crucified ! He ordered every 
horse and mule in Pcisia to be shorn, and pulled 
down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. 
He prohibited all music in his camp for a long 
time, and, having taken certain villages of the 
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Cusae^s, he caused all the adults to be massacred, Roxana, his barbarian ‘wife, was prompt to 
as a sacrifice to the manes of Hephaestion. murder, as a rival, the daughter of Darius. 
Finally he set aside ten thousand talents (a She herself presently bore Alexander a post- 
talent = £240) for a tomb. For those days humous son, who was also called Alexander. He 
this was an enormous sum. None of which was murdered, with her, a few years later (311 
things did any real honour to Hephaestion, b.c.). Hercules, the only other son of Alex- 
but they served to demonstrate to an awe- ander, was murdered also. So too was Ari- 
stricken world what a tremendous thing the djeus, the weak-minded half-brother (see § 2). 
sorrow of Alexander could be. Plutarch gives a last glimpse of Olympias during 

Jhis last story and many such stories may be a brief interval ol||powcr in Macedonia, accusing 
lies or distortions or exaggerations. But they first this person and then that of poisoning her 
have a vein in common. After a bout of hard wonderful son. Many she killed in her fury, 
drinking in Babylon a sudden fever came upon '1 he bodies of some of his circle who had died 
Alexander {323 b.c.), and he sickened and died, after his death she caused to be dug up, but we 
He was still only thirty-three years of age. do not know if any fresh light was shed upon his 
Forthwith the world empire he had snatched at death by these disinterments. Finally (3lyni- 
and held in his hands, as a child might snatch pias was killed in Macedonia by the friends of 

at and hold a precious vase, fell to the ground those she had slain, 

and was shattered to pieces. 

Whatever appearance of a worldwide order § 6 

may have gleamed upon men’s imaginations, From this welter of crime there presently 
vanished at his death. The story becomes the emerged three leading figures. Much of the 

story of a barbaric autocracy in confusion, Sue- old Persian empire, as far as the Indus 

Everywhere the provincial rulers set up for cessors of eastward and almost to Lydia in the 
themselves. In the course of a few years the Alexander. py general 

entire family of Alexander had been destroyed Seleucus, who founded a dynasty, the Scleucid 
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Dynasty ; Macedonia fell to another Macedonian 
general, Antigonus ; a third Macedonian, Pto- 
lemy, secured Egypt, and, making Alexandria 
his chief city, established a sufficient naval 
ascendancy to keep also Cyprus and most of 
the coast of Phoenicia and Asia Minor. The 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires lasted for a 
considerable time ; the forms of government in 
Asia Minor and the Balkans were more unstable. 
Two maps will help the reade|j||o a sense of the 
kaleidoscopic nature of the political boundaries 
of the third century n.c. Antigonus was de- 
feated and killed at the battle of Ipsus (301), 
leaving Lysimachus, the governor of Thrace, 
and Cassander, of Macedonia and Greece, 
as equally transitory successors (sec Map). 
Minor governors carved out smaller states. 
Meanwhile the barbarians swung down into the 
broken-up and enfi'cbled world of civili/.ciUon 
Ironi the west and ftom the east From the 
west came tlu‘ Gauls, a people clos(‘ly related 
to th(' Kelts They raich'd down through 
Macedonia and Greece to Delphi, and (J77 B c ) 
two sections of them crosst'd the Bosphorus 
into Asia Minor, being first employed as mi'r- 
cenaries and then setting up for themselves as 
independent plunderers ; and after raiding 
almost to the Taurus, they settled in the old 
Phrygian land, holding the people about them 
to tribute. (These Gauls of Phrygia became 
the Galatians of St. Paul’s Epistle ) Armenia 
and the southern shores of the Black Sea became 
a confusion of changing rulers. Kings with 
Hi'llenistic ideas appeared in Cappadocia, in 
Pontus (the south shore of the Black Sea), 
in Bithynia, and in Pergainum (see Map). 
From the cast the Scythians and the Parthians 
and Bactrians also drove southward. . . .For 
a time there were Greek-ruled Bactrian states 
becoming more and more Orientalized ; in the 
second century B.c. Greek adventurers from 
Bactria raided down into North India and 
founded short-lived kingdoms there, the last 
eastward fling of the Greek ; then gradually 
barbarism fell again like a curtain between the 
Western civilizations and India. ^ 

» The stages by which Bactria degenerated into 
Afghanistan may be studied neatly in the progressive 
deterioration of its coinage from a decent standard of 
Hellomc accomplishment into the vague flourishes of 
Orientalism ; it began by displaying a Heracles of pure 
Greek blood and a pair of horsemen nho would hardly 


§ 7 

Amidst all these shattered fragments of the 
burst bubble of Hellenic empire one small state 
Pergamum demands at least a 

a Refuge brief section to itself, the kingdom 
of Culture. Pergamum. We hear first of this 
town as an independent centre during the 
struggle that ended in the battle of Ipsus. 
While the tide of the Gaulish invasion swirled* 
and foamed to and fro about Asia Minor between 
the years 277 and 241, Pergamum for a time 
paid them tribute, but she retained her general 
independence, and at last, under Attains 1 , 
refused her tribute and defeated them in two 
decisive battles. For more than a century 
thereafter (until 133 b.c.) Pergamum remained 
free, and was perhaps during that period the 
most highly civilized state in the world. C)n the 
hill of the acropolis was reared a rich group of 
buildings, palaces, temples, a museum, and a 
library, rivals of those of Alexandria, of which 
we shall presently tell, and almost the first in 
the world. Under the princes of Pergamum, 
Greek art blossomed afresh, and the reliefs of 
the altar of the temple of Zeus and the statues of 
the fighting and dying Gauls which were made 
there, arc among the great artistic treasures of 
mankind. 

In a little while, as we shall tell later, the 
influence of a new power began to be felt in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the power of the Roman 
republic, friendly to Greece and to Greek civili- 
zation ; and in this power the Hellenic communi- 
ties of Pergamum and Rhodes found a natural 
and useful ally and supporter against the 
Galatians and against the Orientalized Seleucid 
empire. But we shall tell later of how at last the 
Roman power came into Asia, how it defeated 
the Seleucid empire at the battle of Magnesia 
{190 B.C.), and drove it out of Asia Minor and 
beyond the Taurus mountains, and how at 
last in 133 B.c. Attains III, the last king of 
Pergamum, bowing to his sense of an inevitable 
destiny, made the Roman republic the heir to his 
kingdom, which became then the Roman pro- 
vince of " Asia.” 

have seemed out of place on the fneze of the Parthenon, 
and it fell steadily to a level of incompetence only 
equalled by the crude imitations of Roman currency 
that were being made in pre- Roman Britain about the 
same time — P. G. 
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§ 8 

Nearly all historians are disposed to regard 
the career of Alexander the Great as marking 
an dpoch in human affairs. It drew together 
all the known world, excepting only the Western 
A1 xander Mediterranean, into one drama, 
as a Portent But the opinions men have formed 
of World of Alexander himself vary enor- 
mously. They fall, most of them, 
into two main schools. One type of scholar 
IS fascinated by the youth and splendour of 
this young man. These Alexander-worshippcrs 
s<:*(>m disposed to take him at his own valuation, 
to condone every crime and folly either as the 
mere ebullience of a rich nature or as the bitter 
necessity to some gigantic scheme, and to regard 
his life as framed upon a design, a scheme of 
statesmanship, such as all the wuUt knowledge 
and wider ideas of these* lat(‘r times barely suffice 
to bring into the scope of our understanding. 
On the other hand, there are those who see him 
only as a wrecker of the slowly maturing possi- 
bilities of a free and tranquil Hellenized world. 

Before wc ascribe to Alexandc'r or to his 
father Philip schemes of world policy such as a 
twentieth-century historian-philosopher might 
approve, wc shall do well to consider very cau‘- 
1 Lilly the utmost range of knowledge and thought 
that was possible in those days. The woild of 
Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle had practically 
no historical perspective at all ; there had not 
been such a thing as history in the world, history, 
that is, as distinguished from mere priestly 
chronicles, until the last couple of centuries. 
Even highly educated men had the most circum- 
scribed ideas of geography and foreign countries. 
For most men the world was still flat and limit- 
less. The only systematic political philosophy 
was based on the experiences of minute city 
states, and took no thought of empires No- 
body knew anything of ihe origins of civiliza- 
tion. No one had speculated upon economics.* 
No one had worked out the reaction of one social 
class upon another. We are too apt to consider 

* Before that time But such speculation was going 
on then. There is ?.ome interesting economic theory 
in Plato's Republic, and Aristotle was w’nting the 
(Econotmea Xenophon wrote on Athenian revenues 
and other economic matters. Thucycides wrote an 
excellent passage on the Greek past, and Aristotle 
<iealt with barbaric customs — E. B. 


the career of Alexander as the crown of some 
process that had long been afoot ; as the climax 
of a crescendo. In a sense, no doubt, it was 
that ; but much more true is it tliat it was not 
so much an end as a beginning ; it was the first 
revelation to the human imagination of the one- 
ness of human affairs. The utmost reach of the 
thought of Greece before his time was of a 
Persian empire Hellenized, a predominance 
in the world of ||||cedonians and Greeks. But 
before Alexander was dead, and much more 
after he was dead and there had been time to 
think him over, the conception of a world law 
and organization was a practicable and assimil- 
able idea for the minds of men. 

For some generations Alexander the Great 
was for mankind the symbol and embodiment 
of world order and world dominion. He bccami' 
a fabulous being His head, adorned with th«‘ 
divine symbols of the demi-god Hercules or tin* 
god Ammon Ra, appears on the coins of such 
among his successors as could claim to Ik* his 
heirs. 1 hen the* idc'a of world dominion was 
taken up by another great peo])le, a people* 
who for some centuries cxhi])ited considerable* 
political genius, the Romans; and the figuie* 
of another conspicuous adventuie*!, Ciesai, 
eclipsed for the western half of the* old world 
the figure of Alexander 

So by the beginning of the third century u e . 
we find alre*ady arisen m the Western civiliza- 
tion of the old world three of the great structural 
ideas that rule the* mind of contemporary man- 
kind. Wc hdvc already traced the escape* e)f 
writing and knowledge from the secrets and 
mysteries and initiations of the old-world pne*si- 
hoods, and the development of the idea of a 
universal knowledge, of a universally under- 
standable and communicable history and philo- 
sophy. T We have taken the figure's of Herodotus 
and Aristotle as typical exponents of this first 
great idea, the idea of science— using the* word 
science in its widest and propercst sense, to 
include history and signify a clear vision of man 
in relation to the things about him. W'e have 
traced also the generalization of religion among 
the Babylonians, Jews, and other Semitic peoples, 
from the dark worship m temples and conse- 
crated places of some local or tribal god to the 
open service of one universal God of Righteousness, 
whose temple is the whole world. And now we 
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have traced also the first germination of the 
idea of a world polity. The rest of the history 
of mankind is very largely the history of those 
three ideas of science, of a universal righteous- 
ness, and of a human commonweal, spreading 


out from the minds of the rare and exceptional 
persons and peoples in which they first origi- 
nated, into the general consciousness of the race, 
and giving first a new colour, then a new spirit, 
and then a new direction to human affairs. 


XXV 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT ALEXANDRIA' 


§ I 

O NE of the most prosperous fragments 
of the brief world empire of Alexan- 
der the Groat was Egypt, which fell 
to the share of the Ptolemy whose name we 
have already noted as one of the 
Science of associates of Alexander wKbiti King 
Alexandria, banished. The ,^ipuntry 

was at a secure distance from plundering 
Gaul or Parthian, and the destruction of Tyre 
and the Phamician navy and the creation 
of Alexandria gave Egypt a temporary naval 
ascendaney in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Alexandria grew to proportions that rivalled 
Carthage ; eastward she had an overseas’ trade 
through the Red Sea with Arabia and India ; 
and westward her traffic competed with the 
Carthaginian. In the Macedonian and Greek 
governors of the Ptolemies, the Egyptians 
found a government more 
sympathetic and tolerable than 
any they had ever known 
since they ceased to be a self- 
governing empire. Indeed it 
is rather that Egypt con- 
quered and annexed the 
Ptolemies politically, than that 
the Macedonians ruled Egypt, 

* Vide Mahaffy's Greek Life and 
Thought and hia Progress of Hellen- 
%sm tn Alexander's Empire, Mar- 
vin's Living Past, Legge's Fors- 
runners and Rivals of Christianity, 
and Reinach's Orpheus 


There was a return to Egyptian political ideas, 
rather than any attempt to Hcllcnize the govern- 
ment of the country. Ptolemy became Pharaoh, 
the god king, and his administration continued 
the ancient tradition of Pepi, T hotmes, Rameses, 
and Necho. Alexandria however, for her town 
affairs, and subject to the divine ovcrlordship 
of Pharaoh, had a constitution of the Greek city 
type. And the language of the court and 
administration was Attic Greek. Greek became 
so much the general language of educated people 
in Egypt, that the Jewish community there found 
it necessary to translate their Bible into the 
Greek language, many men of their own people 
being no longer able to understand Hebrew. 
Attic Greek for some centuries before and after 
Christ was the language of all educated men 
from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. 

Of all Alexander’s group of young men, 
Ptolemy seems to have done 
most to carry out those ideas 
of a systematic organization 
of knowledge^ with which 
Aristotle had fio doubt familiar- 
ized the court of Philip of 
Macedon. Ptolemy was a 
man of very extraordinary in- 
tellectual gifts, at once crea- 
tive and modest, with a 
certain understandable 
cynicism towards the strain of 
Olympias in the mind of Alex- 
ander. His contemp o r a r y 
history of Alexander’s cam- 
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paigns has perished; 
but it was a source to 
which all the surviving 
accounts are deeply 
indebted. 

The Museum he set 
up in Alexandria was 
in effect the first uni- 
versity in the world. 
As its name implies, 
it was dedicated to 
the service of the 
Muses, which was also 
the case with the 
Peripatetic school at 
Athens. It was, how- 
ever, a religious body 
only in form, in order 
to meet the legal diffi- 
culties of endowment 
in a world that had 
never foreseen such a 
thing as a secular in- 
lellectual process. It 
was essentially a col- 
lege of learned men 
engaged chiefly in re- 
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PTOLEMY SOTER, lURST KING OF EGYPT. 
323-285 B C 


demned criminals.^ 
Other teachers, in op- 
position to Herophi- 
lus, condemned the 
study of anatomy and 
developed the science 
of drugs. But this 
scientific blaze at 
Alexandria did not 
endure altogether for 
more tifcan a century. 
1 he organization of 
the Museum was not 
planned to ensure its 
mental continuity. 
It was a “royal" 
college : its professors 
and fellows (as we 
may call them) were 
appointed and paid 
by Pharaoh. “The 
republican character 
of the private corpora- 
tions called the 
schools or academies 
at Athens was far 
more stable and inde- 


search and record, but 323-285 bc 1 The question whether 

also to a certain extent the vivisection of human 

in teaching. At the outset, and for two or three bemgs, or, iiMecd. whether any vivisection at all 
generations, the Museum at Alexandria pre-'*'^* occurred at Alexandria, is one of considerable import- 

sen ted such a scientific constellation as even 


Athens at its best could not rival. Particu- 
larly sound and good was the mathematical 
and geographical work. The names of Euclid, 
familiar to every schoolboy, Eratosthenes, who 
measured the size of the earth and came 
within fifty miles of the true diameter, Apol- 
lonius, who wrote on conic sections, stand 
out. Hipparcl^ made the first attempt to 
catalogue and*ap the stars with a view to 
checking any changes that might be occurring 
in the heavens. H*ero devised the first stean^ j^ 
engine. Archimedes came to Alexandria to,, 


study, and remained a frequent correspoifei* satisfied, 
dent of the Museum. The medical school 
of Alexandria was equally famous. For the 
first time in the world's history a standard of 
professional knowledge was set up. Herophilus, 
the greatest of the Alexandrian anatomists, is 
said to have conducted vivisections upon con- 


ance because of the light it throws upon the moral 
and intellectual quality of the time One of the editors 
of this book was inclined to throw doubt upon it, as a 
thing antipathetic to the Greek spirit The writer has 
taken some pains to find out the facts of the case, and 
he has been so fortunate as to have the help of Dr. 
Singer, one of the greatest living authorities upon the 
history of medicine. There aie statements made by 
Tertuliian [De Amma, chap xxv ), but he was a 
biased and untrustworthy witness. The conclusive 
passage is taken from Celsus, who wrote during the 
reign of T^benus, three centuries after the great days 
of Alexandria " If you are to have one witness," 
writes Dr. Singer, " you could hardly have a better. 
In my own mind I am satisfied with the evidence of 
Celsus, and I have asked Dr. E. T. Wittrington, our 
best authonty on Greek medicine, and he also is 


The following is a translation of the passage in Celsus, 
De Re Medtca. One school says that "it is necessary 
to dissect the bodies of the dead, and to examine their 
viscera and intestines Herophilus and Erasistratus 
adopted by far the best method, for they obtained 
criminals from prison by royal permission, and dis- 
sected them alive, and they examined, while they stiU 
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pendent.”^ Royal patronage was all very well 
so long as Pharaoh was Ptolemy I, or Ptolemy 
II, but the strain degenerated, and the Iqflig 
tradition of Egyptian priestcraft presently 
swallowed up the Ptolemies — and destroyed 
the Aristotelian mentality of the Museum alto- 
gether. The Museum had not existed for a 
hundred years before its scientific energy was 
extinct. 

Side by side with the Museum, Ptolemy 1 

breathed, the parts which Nature had concealed, 
noting their position, warmth (or possibly ‘ colour 
■valorem instead of calotem), shape, size, relation, 
hardness, softness, smoothness, and feel , also the 
projections and depressions of each and how they fit 
into one another For if there happen any inward 
pain, he who has not learned where the viscera and 
intestines are placed, cannot know where the pain is ; 
nor can the diseased part be cured by one who does 
not know what part it is. Again, if the viscera of 
any one are exposed by a wound, he who is ignorant 
of the natural colour of that part in the healthy state 
cannot know whether it be sound or coriupted, and 
therefore cannot cure the corrupted part. Moreover, 
remedies can be applied more appropriately externally 
when the position, shape, and size of the internal parts 
13 known, and the same argument holds for all the other 
matters that we have mentioned Nor is it a cruel 
act, as many would have it, to seek remedies for 
innocent mankind throughout the ages by tortuic 
of a few cnminals ” 

Against this view, says Cclsus, the other school argues 
that “to cut open the abdomen and thorax of living 
men, and thus to turn that art which concerns itself with 
the health of mankind not only into an instrument of 
<icath {pesiem — lit. ' a plague ‘), but (death) in its 
most horrible form, and tins although some of the things 
that we seek thus barbarously can by no means be 
known, while others may be learned without cruelty. 
For the colour, smoothness, softness, hardness, and all 


created a moic enduring monument to himself 
in the great library. This was a combination 
of state library and state publishing upon a scale 
hithetto unheard of. Jt was to be altogether 
cneycloptxdic. If any stranger brought an un- 
known book to Egypt, he had to have it copied 
for the collection, and a considerable staff of 
copyists was engaged continually in making 
duplicates of all the more popular and necessary 
works. The library, like a university press, had 

their like are not the same when the body is cut open 
as when it is whole , and, moreover, even in bodies 
that have not been thus ravaged, these properties are 
often changed by fear, gnef, want of food, 01 of di- 
gestion, fatigue, and a thousand other lesser causes 
It IS thus more likely that the inner organs, which 
are moie tender, and to which the light is a new 
experience, are changed by senous wounds and by 
mangling 

“ h'urther, nothing tan be more foolish than to think 
that any things are the same in a live man as in a 
monbund one, or, rather, in one practically dead Jt 
is indeed true that the abdomen, with which our argu- 
ment IS less conterned, can be opened while a man yet 
lives, but as soon as the knife reaches the thorax 
(priecordium), and cuts the transverse septum, which 
is a membrane dividing the superior parts from the 
inferior and called diaphragma by the Greeks, the 
man at once gives up the ghost, and thus it is the 
breast and its viscera of a dead ‘and not a living man 
which the murderous physician examines. He has 
thus but performed a cruel murder, and has not learned 
what the viscera of a living man are like." 

Celsus’ own judgment is given a little later: “ To 
dissect a living body is both cruel and unnecessary , to 
dissect dead bodies is necessary “ 

It is to be noted, says Professor Murray, that Hcro- 
philus and Erasistratus were not living in a Greek city 
state, but under an oriental despot. 

^ Mahafty. 
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an outward trade. It was a book-selling affair. 
Under Callimachus, the head of the library 
during the time of Ptolemy II and 111, the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the accumula- 
tions was systematically undertaken. In those 
days, it must be remembered, books were not 
in pages, but rolled like the music-rolls of the 
modern piano-player, and in order to refer to any 
particular passage, a reader had to roll back or 
roll forward very tediously, a process which 
wore out books and readers together. One 
thinks at once of a simple and obvious little 
machine by which such a roll could have been 
quickly wound to and fro for reference, but noth- 
ing of the sort seems to have been used. Every 


time a loll was read it was handled by two per- 
spiring hands. It was to minimize the waste of 
time and trouble that Callimachus broke up 
long works, such as the History of Herodotus, 
into “books” or volumes, as we should call 
them, each upon a separate roll. The library of 
Alexandria drew a far vaster crowd of students 
than the teachers of the Museum. The lodging 
and catering for these visitors from all parts of 
the world became a considerable business in- 
terest for the Alexandrian population. 

It is curious to note how slowly the mechanism 
of the intellectual life improves. Contrast the 
ordinary library facilities of a middle-class 
English home, such as the present writer is now 
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working in, with the inconveniences and defici- 
encies of the equipment of an Alexandrian writer, 
and one realizes the enormous waste of time, 
physical exertion, and attention that went on 
through all the centuries during which that 
library flourished. Before the present writer 
lie half a dozen books, and there are good 
indices to three of them. He can pick up any 
one of these six books, refer quickly to a state- 
ment, verify a quotation, and go on writing. 
Contrast with that the tedious unfolding of a 
rolled manuscript. Close at hand are two 
encyclopaedias, a dictionary, an atlas of the 


before it could reach any considerable circle of 
readers, and every copyist introduced some new 
error.‘ W henever a need for maps or diagrams 
arose, Ihere were fresh difficulties. Such a 
science as anatomy, for example, depending as it 
does upon accurate drawing, must have been 
enormously hampered by the natural limitations 
of the copyist. The ‘transmission of geographi- 
cal fact again must have been almost incredibly 
tedious. No doubt a day will come when 
private library and writing-desk of the year 
A.D. 1919 will seem quaintly clumsy and diffi- 
cult ; but, measured by the standards of Alexan- 
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world, a biographical dictionary, and other books 
of reference. They have no marginal indices, 
it is true ; but that perhaps is asking for too 
much at present. There were no such resources 
in the world in 300 B.c. Alexandria had still 
to produce the first grammar and the first 
dictionary. This present book is being written 
in manuscript ; it is then taken by a typist 
and typewritten very accurately. It can then, 
with the utmost convenience, be read over, cor- 
rected amply, rearranged freely, retyped, and 
recorrected. The Alexandrian author had to 
dictate or recopy every word he wrote. Before 
he could turn back to what he had written pre- 
viously, he had to dry his last words by waving 
them in the air or pouring sand over them ; he 
had not even blotting-paper. Whatever an 
author wrote had to be recopied again and again 


dria, they arc astonishingly quick, efficient, and 
economical of nervous and mental energy. 

No attempt seems to have been made at Alex- 
andria to print anything at all. That strikes 
one at first as a very remarkable fact. The 
world was crying out for books, and not simply 
for books. There was an urgent public need 
for notices, proclamations, and the like. Yet 
there is nothing in the history of the Western 
civilizations that one can call printing until 
the fifteenth century a.d. It is not as though 
printing was a recondite art or dependent 
upon any precedent and preliminary discoveries. 

' It has been suggested that new books were perhaps 
dictated to a roomful of copyists, and so issued in a first 
edition of some hundreds at least. In Home, Horace 
and Virgil seem to have been issued in quite consider- 
able editions. 
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Printing is the most obvious of dodges. In 
principle it has always been known. As we 
have already stated, there is ground for sup- 
posing that the Palaeolithic men of the Magda- 
lenian period may have printed designs on 
their leather garments. The ‘ ‘ seals ’ ' of ancient 
Sumeria again were printing devices. Coins are 
print. Illiterate persons in all ages have used 
wooden or metal stamps for their signatures ; 
William I, the Norman Conqueror of England, 
for example, used such a stamp with ink to sign 
documents. In China the classics were being 
printed by the second century a.d. Yet either 
because of a complex of small difficulties about 
ink or papyrus or the form of books, or because 
of some protective resistance on the part of t^^e 
owners of the slave copyists, or because the 
script was too swift and easy to set men think- 
ing how to write it still more easily, as the 
Chinese character or the Gothic letters did, or 
because of a gap in the social system between 
men of thought and knowledge and men of 
technical skill, printing was not used — not 
(‘ven used for the exact reproduction of illus- 
trations. 

The chief reason for this failure to develop 
printing systematically lies, no doubt, in the 
fact that there was no abundant supply of 
printable material of a uniform texture and 
convenient form. T he supply of papyrus was 
strictly limited, strip had to be fastened to 
strip, and there was no standard size of sheet. 
Paper had yet to come from China to release 
the mind of Europe. Had there been presses, 
they would have had to stand idle while the 
papyrus rolls were slowly made. But this ex- 
planation does not account for the failure to use 
block printing in the case of illustrations and 
diagrams. 

These limitations enable us to understand why 
it was that Alexandria could at once achieve 
the most extraordinary intellectual triumphs — 
for such a feat as that of Eratosthenes, for 
instance, having regard to his poverty of ap- 
paratus, is sufficient to put him on a level with 
Newton or Pasteur — and yet have little or no 
effect upon the course of politics or the lives 
and thoughts of people round about her. Her 
Museum and library were a centre of light, but 
it was light in a dark lantern hidden from the 
general world. There were no means of carrying 


its results even to sympathetic men abroad 
except by tedious letter-writing. There was no 
possibility of communicating what was known 
there +o the general body of men. Students 
had to come at great cost to ftiem selves to 
this crowded centre because there was no other 
way of gathering even scraps of knowledge. 
At Athens and Alexandria there were bookstalls 
where manuscript note-books of variable quality 
could be bought at reasonable prices, but any 
extension of education to larger classes and other 
centres would have produced at opce a restric- 
tive shortage of papyrus. Education did not 
reach into the masses at all ; to become more 
than superficially educated one had to abandon 
the ordinary life of the times and come for long 
years to live a hovering existence in the neigh- 
bourhood of ill-equipped and overworked sages. 
Learning was not indeed so complete a with- 
drawal from ordinary life as initiation into a 
priesthood, but it was still something in that 
nature. 

And very speedily that feeling of freedom, 
that openness and directness of statement, 
which is the vital air of the true intellectual 
life, faded out of Alexandria. From the first 
the patronage even of Ptolemy I set a limit to 
political discussion. Presently the dissensions 
of the schools let in the superstitions and 
prejudices of the city mob to scholastic 
affairs. 

Wisdom passed away from Alexandria and 
left pedantry behind. For the use of books was 
substituted the worship of books. Very speedily 
the learned became a specialized queer class 
with unpleasant characteristics of its own. 
The Museum had not existed for half a dozen 
generations before Alexandria was familiar with 
a new type of human being ; shy, eccentric, 
unpractical, incapable of essentials, strangely 
fierce upon trivialities of literary detail, 
as bitterly jealous of the colleague within 
as of the unlearned without, the bent Scholarly 
Man. He was as intolerant as a priest, 
though he had no altar; as obscurantist as 
a magician, though he had no cave. For him 
no method of copying was sufficiently tedious 
and no rare book sufficiently inaccessible. He 
was a sort of by-product of the intellectual 
process of mankind. For many precious genera- 
tions the new-lit fires of the human intelligence 
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were to be seriously bankdS 
down by this by-product. 

Right thinking is necessarily 
an open proopss, and the onl/ 
science and history of full 
value to men consist of what 
is generally and clearly known ; 
this is surely a platitude, but 
we have still to discover how 
to preserve our centres of 
philosophy and research frbtn 
the caking and darkening ac- 
cumulations of narrow and 
dingy-spirited specialists. W'e 
have still to ensure that a man 
of learning shall be none the 
less a man of ahaits, and that 
all that can be thought and 
known is kept plainly, honestly, 
and easily available to the or- 
dinary men and women who 
are the substance of mankind. 

? 2 

At first the mental activities 
of Ale.xandria centred upon the Museum, and 
Philosophy mainly scientific. Philosophy, 

at which in a more vigorous age had 

Alexandria. ^ doctrine of power over self 

and the material woild, without abandoning 
these pretensions, became in reality a doctrine of 
secret consolation. The stifhukuit changed into 
an opiat(‘. The philosopher let the world, as 
the vulgar say, rip, the world of which he was a 
part, and consoled himself by saying in very 
beautiful and elaborate forms that the world 
was illusion and that theic was in him some- 
thing quintessential and sublime, outside and 
above the world. Athens,^ politically insig- 
nificant, but still a great and crowded mait 
throughout the fourth century, decaying almost 
imperceptibly so far as outer seeming went, 
and treated with a strange respect that was 
half contempt by all the warring powers and 
adventurers of the world, was the fitting centre 
of such philosophical teaching. It was quite a 
( Oiiple of centuries before the schools of Alex- 
andria became as important in philosophical 
discussion. 

But of Philo the Jew in the first century a.d,, 
* See Ferguson’s Hellenistic Athens, 


and of Plotinus in the third, 
interesting as the thought and 
influence of these men were, 
the scale of this outline will 
not permit us to treat. 

§ 3 

If Alexandria was late to 
develop a distinctive philoso- 

Alexandria ^hc was early 

as a p r 0 m i n e n t as a 

R“‘gi7ns‘ factory and 

exchange of 
religious ideas. 

The Museum and Library 
represented only one of the 
three sides of the trijdc city of 
Alexandria. They represent’d 
the Aristotelian, the Hellenic, 
and Macedonian element. Hut 
Ptolemy I had brought (o- 
gether two other factors t(i 
this strange centre. Fust 
tluT(‘ were a gri'at numbia of 
jews, brought partly from 
Pak'stine, but largely also from those scTtlc" 
nicnts in Jigypt whiili had never retuinod to. 
Jerusalem ; these latter were the Jews of the 
Diaspora or Dispersion, a race of Jews who, 
as we liave already noted in Chapter XXI, had 
not. shared the Babylonian Captivity, but who 
were nevertheless m ]X)ssession of the BibU’ and 
in ( lose correspondence with tlnai co-rcligionisls 
throughout the woilil. These jews populated 
so great a quarter of Alexandiia that the town 
became the largest Jewish city in the world, 
with far more jews in it than there were in 
Jerusalem. We have already noted that they 
had found it necessary to translate thc'ir scrip- 
tures into Grei'k. And , finally, there was a great 
population of native Flgyptians, also for the 
most part' speaking Greek, but with the super- 
stitious temperament of th(' dark whites and 
with the vast' tradition of forty centuries of 
temple religion and temple sacrifices at the back 
of their minds. In Alexandria three types of 
mind and spirit met, the three main types of the 
white race, the clear-headed criticism of the 
Aryan Greek, the moral fervour and monotheism 
of the Semitic Jew, and the deep Mediterranean 
tradition of mysteries and sacrifices that we 
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have already seen at work in the secret cults 
and occult practices of Greece, ideas which in 
Hamitic Egypt ruled proudly in great temples 
in the open light of day. 

These three were the permanent elements of 
the Alexandrian blend. But in the seaport and 
markets mingled men of every known race, 
comparing their religious ideas and customs. 
It is even related that in the third century n.c. 
Buddhist missionaries came from the court of 
King Aboka in India. Aristotle remarks in his 
Politics that the religious beliefs of men arc apt 
to borrow their form from political institutions, 
• ‘ men assimilate the lives no less than thei bodily 
forms of the gods to thei|;. own," and this age 
of Greek-speaking great empires under auto- 
cratic monarchs was bearing hardly upon those 
merely local celebrities, tl^c old tribal and city 
deities. Men were requiring 
deities with an outlook at 
least as wide as the empires, 
and except where the in- 
terests of powerful priest- 
hoods stood m the way, a 
('urious process of assimila- 
tion of gods was going on. 

Men found that though there 
were many gods, they were 
all very much alike. Where 
theie had been many gods, 
men came to think there’ 
must be really only one god 
under a diversity of names, 

He had been everywhere — 
under an alias. The Roman 
Jiqnter, the Greek Zeus, the 
Egyptian Ammon, the puta- 
tive father of Alexander and 
the old antagonist of Ameno- 
phis IV, the Babylonian Bel 
Marduk, were all sufficiently 
similar to be identified. 

Father of all in every age, in 
every clime adored ^ 

By saint, by savage and by 
sage, Jehovah, Jove of Lord.'" 

Where there were distinct 
differences, the difficulty was 
met by saying that these 
were different aspects of the 
same god. Bel Marduk, 


however, was novf a very decadent god indeed, 
who hardly survived as a pseudonym ; Assur, 
Dagon, and the like, poor old gods of fallen 
nations, had long since passed ou]| of memory, 
and did not conu' into the amalgamation. 
Osiris, a god popular with the Egyptian commoiu 
ality, was already identified with Apis, the sacred 
bull in the temple of Memphis, and somewhat 
confused with Ammon. Under the name of 
Serapis he bec'arnc the great god of Hellenic 
Alexandria. He ^was Jupiter-Scrapis. The 
Eg 5 ^tian cow goddess, Hathor or Isis, was also 
r^resented now in human guise as the wife of 
Osiris, to whom sht' horc the infant Horus, 
who grew up to b(‘ Osiris again, These bald 
statements sound ^trange , no doubt , to a modern 
mind, but these identifications and mixing up 
of one god with another are very illustrative of 
the struggle the quickening 
human intelligence was mak- 
ing to cling still to religion 
and its emotional bonds and 
fellowship, while making its 
gods more reasonable and 
universal. 

This fusing of one god with 
another is called Iheocrasta, 

, and nowhere was it more 
vigorously going on than 
in Alexandria. Only two 
p(*oples resisted it in this 
period: the Jews, who al- 
ready had their faith in the 
One God of Heaven and 
Earth, Jehovah, and the 
k Persians, who had a mono- 
I theistic sun worship. 

It was Ptolemy I who set. 
up not only the Museum in 
Alexandria, but the Sera- 
peum, which was devoted to 
the worship of a trinity of 
gods, which represented the 
L result of a process of theo- 
M crasia applied more particu- 
H larly to the gods of Greece! 
I and Egypt. 

W This trinity consisted of 
^ the god Serapis (=5 Osiris + 
Apis), the goddess Isis 
(= Hathor, the cow-moon 
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goddess), and the chudHod' Horns. In one 
way qj, another ahnos| every, other god was 
identified with one w other of these three 
aspects of |he'otie God, <^yen^he sun god 
Mithras of the Persians. And they were each 
other; they were thr^, but they were also 
one. They were worshipped with great fervour, 
and the jangling a peculiar instrument, the 
sistrum, a frame set with bells and used rather 
affer the fashion of the tambourine in the pro- ^ 
•endings of the modern Salvation Army, was a 
distinctive accessory to the ceremonies. And 
now for the first time we find the idea 
ntortality becoming the central idea of a religion 
that extent^d b^jyond Egypt. .Keithfit 4hc 
early Aryans nor the early Semites scen^ to have 
troubled very, .much about immortality, it bas' 
affected the Mongolia^, mind very little, but the 
continuation of the individual life after death 
had been from the ('arliest times an intense pre- 
occupation of the Egyptians. It played now a 
large part in-lhe worship of Serapis. In the 
devotional li^raturc of his cult he is spoken of 
as ' ‘ the saviour and leader of souls, leading souls 
to the light and receiving them again." It, 4s 
stated that “ he raises the clead. he shows forth 
the longed-for light of the sun to those who see, 
whose holy tombs contain multitudes of sacred 
books " ; and again, “ we never can escape Mm, 
he will save us, after death we shalf still be the 
care of his providence." ^ 4 ^ 

^ Legge, forerunners and Rivetis of Christianity, 
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The ceremonial burning of candles and the 
offering of ex-votos, that is to say of small models 
of parts of the human body in need^pf succour, 
was a part of the worship of the Serapeum. Isis 
att^cted many devotees, who vowed their lives 
to her. Her images stood in the temple, crowned 
as the Queejn of Heaven an^ bearing die infant 
Horus in hef arms. The candles flared and 
guttered before her, and the wax ex-votos hung 
about the shrine. 1 he novice was put through 
a long anS careful preparation, he took vows of 
celibacy, and when he was initiated his head 
was shaved and he was clad in a linen gar- 
riientv. . . " . 

In this worship 'bf>,Serapis, which spread very 
widely throughout the civilized world in the 
diijrd and seepnd centuries B.c., we see the 
most remarkable afliticipations of usages and 
forms of expression that were destined to 
dominate the European world throughout th(‘ 
(hristian era. The essential idea, the living 
spnnt, of Christianity was, as wc sliall pre- 
sently show, a nevt thing in the history of 
the mind and will pf man; but the 'garments 
of ritual and symbol and formula that Christ- 
ianity has worn, and still in many countries 
wears to this day, were certainly woven in 
the cult and temples of Jupiter, Serapis, 
and Isis,, that spread now from Alexandria 
throughout the civilized world in the age of 
theocrasia in the second and first centuries 
before Christ. 
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THE RISE AND SPREAD OF BUDDHISM* 


§ I 

I T is interesting to turn from the mental 
and moral activities of Athens and 
Alexandria, and the growth of human 
ideas in the Mediterranean world, to the almost 
entirely separate intellectual life of 

The Story Here was a civilization 

of Gautama. , . , . , 

which from the lirst seems to have 

grown up upon its own roots and with a 
character of its own. It was cut oft from 
the civilizations to the west and the east 
by vast mountain barriers and desert regions. 
The Aryan tribes who had come down into the 
peninsula soon lost touch with their kindred to 
the west and ndrth, and developed upon lines of 
their own. This was more particularly the case 
with those who had passed on into the Ganges 
country and beyond. They found a civiliza- 
tion already .scattered over India, the Dravidian 
civilization. This had arisen independently, 
]ust as the Sumerian,* Cretan, and Egyptian civi- 
lizations seem to have arisen, out of that wide- 
spread development of the neolithic culture, the 
heliolithic culture, whose characteristics we have 
already described. They revived and changed 
this Dravidian civilization much as the Greeks 
did the iEgean or the Semites the Sumerian. 

These Indian Aryans were living under dif- 
ferent conditions from those that prevailed to 
the north-west. They were living in a warmer 
climate, in which a diet iDf beef and fermented 
liquor was destructive ; they were forced, there- 
fore, to a generally vegetarian dietary, and the 
prolific soil, almost unasked, gave them all the 
food they needed. There was no further reason 
for them to wander ; the crops and seasons 
were trustworthy. They wanted little clothing 
or housing. ^They wanted so little that trade 
was undeveloped. There was still land for 
every one who desired to cultivate a pateJh — 
and a little patch sufficed. Their political life 
was simple and comparatively secure ; no great 

Rhys Davids' Buddhism and other wntings by him 
have been our chief ^uide here. 

17 


conquering powers had arisen as yet in India, 
and her natural barriers sufficed to stop the 
early imperialisms of west and east. Thour 
sands of comparatively pacific little village 
republics and chieftainships were spread over 
the land. There was no sea life, there were no 
pirate raiders, no strange traders. One might 
wiito a history of India coming down to four 
hundred years ago and hardly mention tile sea. 

The history of India for many coejjituiies had 
been happier, less fierce, and more dreamlike 
than any other history. The noblemen, the 
rajahs, hunted ; life was largely made up of 
love stones. Here and there a injgiharajah arose 
amidst the rajahs and built a city, caught and 
tamed many elephants, slew many tigers, and 
l('ft a tradition of his splendour and his wonder- 
ful processions. 

It was somewhen between 500 and 600 B.C., 
when Croesus was flourishing in Lydia and Cyru» 
was preparing to snatch Babylon from N aboni- 
dus, that the founder of Buddhism was bom 
in India. He was born in a little republican 
tribal community in the north of Bengal under 
the Himalayas, in what is now overgtowh 
jungle country on the borders of Nepal. The 
little state was ruled by a family, the Sakya clan, 
of which this man, Siddhattha Gautama, was 
a member. Siddhattha was his personal name, 
like Caius or John; Gautama, or Gotama, his 
family name, like Caesar or Smith ; Sakya his 
clan name, like Julius. The institution of caste 
was not yet fully established in India, and the 
Brahmins, though they were privileged and 
influential, had not yet struggled to the head of 
the system ; but there were already strongly 
marked class distinctions and a practically im- 
permeable partition between the noble Aryans 
and the darker common people. Gautama be- 
longed to the former race. His teaching, we 
may note, was called the Aryan Path, the 
Aryan Truth. 

It is only within the last half -Century that the 
increasing study of the Pali language, in which 
most of the priginal sources were written, has 
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given the world a real knowledge of the life 
and actual thought of Gautama. Previously his 
story was overlaid by monstrous accumulations 
of legend, and his teaching violently miscon- 
ceived. But now we have a very human and 
understandable account of him. 

He was a goodlooking, capable young man of 
fortune, and until he was tweilly-nine he lived 
the ordinary aristocratic life o^ his time. It was 
not a very satisfying life intellectually. 1 here 
was no literature except the oral tradition of 
the Vedas, and that was chiefly monopolized by 
the Brahmins ; there was even less knowledge. 
The world was bound by the snowy Himalayas 
to the north and spread indefinitely to the 
south. The city of Benares, which had a king, was 


about a hundred miles 
away. The chief amuse- 
ments were hunting and 
love-making. All the 
good that life seemed to 
ofler, Gautama enjoyed. 
He was married at 
nineteen to a beautiful 
coui^in. For some yeai '^ 
they remained childless. 
He hunted and played 
and went about m his 
sunny world of gardens 
and groves and irrigated 
nce-ficlds. And it was 
amidst this life that a 
gieat discontent fell 
upon liini. It was the 
unhappiness of a fine 
brain that seeks eni- 
plovmcnt. He lived 
amidst plenty a n d 
beauty, he passed from 
gratification to giatift- 
cation, and his soul was 
not satisfied. It is as 
if he heard the destinies 
of the race calling to 
him. He felt that the 
existence he was leading 
was not the reality of 
life, but a holiday — a 
holiday that had gone 
on too long. 

While he was in this 
mood he saw four things that served to point 
his thoughts. He was driving on some ex- 
cursion of pleasure, when he came upon a man 
dreadfully broken down by age. The poor 
bent, enfeebled creature struck bis imagina- 
tion. “ Such is the way of life,'’ said Channa, 
his charioteer, and "to that we must all 
come." While this was yet in his mind he 
chanced upon a man suffering horribly from 
some loathsome disease. " Such is the way of 
life," said Channa. The third vision was of 
unjunburied body, swollen, eyeless, mauled by 
passing birds and beasts and altogether terrible. 
" That is the way of life," said Channa. 

The sense of disease and mortality, the in- 
security and the unsatisfactorincss of all 
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happiness, descended upon the mind of 
Gautama. And then he and Channa saw one of 
those wandering ascetics who already existed 
in great numbers in India. The^e men lived 
under severe rules, spending much time in 
meditation and in religious discussion. For 
many men before Gautama in that land of un- „ 
eventful sunshine had found life distressing and 
mysterious. These ascetics were all supposed 
to be seeking some deeper reality in life, and a 
passionate desire to do likewise took possession 
of Gautama. 

He was meditating upon this project, says the 


sweetly, surrounded by flowers, with his infant 
son in her arm. He felt a great craving to take 
up the child in one first and last embrace before 
he departed, but the fear of waking his wife 
prevented him, and at last he turned away and 
went out into the bright Indian moonshine to 
Channa waiting with tlfl? horses, and mounted 
and stole away. 

As he rode through the night with Channa, 
it seemed to him that Mara, the I'empter of 
Mankind, filled the sky and disputed with him. 
“Return," said Mara, “ and be a king, and I 
will make you the greatest of kings’. Go on, 
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Story, when the news .was brought to him that 
his wife had been delivered of his first-born 
son. “Ihis IS another tie to break," said 
Gautama, 

He returned to the village amidst the rejoic- 
ings of his fellow clansmen. There was a great 
feast and aNautch dance to celebrate the birth 
of this new tie, and in the night Gautama 
awoke in a great agony of spirit," like a man who 
IS told that his house is on fire." In the ante- 
room the dancing girls were lying in strips of 
darkness and moonlight. He called Ch^na, 
and told him to prepare his horse. Then he went 
softly to the threshold of his wife’s chamber, and 
saw her by the light of a little oil lamp, sleeping 


and you will fail. Never will I cease to dog your 
footsteps. Lust or malice or anger will betray 
you at last in some unwary moment ; sootier 
or later you will be mine." 

Very far they rode that night, and in the 
morning he stopped outside the lands df his 
clan, and dismounted beside a sandy fiver. 
There he cut Ofl his flowing locks with his $word, 
removed all his ornaments, and sent them and 
his horse and sword back to his house by Channa. 
Then going on he presently met a ragged man 
and exchanged clothes with him, and so having 
divested himself of all worldly entanglements, he 
was fre.e fo pursue his search after wisdom. He. 
made his way southward to a resort of hermits 
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and teachers in a hilly spur running into Bengal 
northward from the Vindhya Mountains, close 
to the town of Rajgir. There a number of wTso 
men lived in a warren of caves, gofng into the 
town for their simple supplies and imparting 
their knowledge by word of mouth to such as 
cared to come to then# 

This instruction must have been very much 
in the style- of the Socratic discussions that were 
going on in Athens a couple of centuries later. 
Gautama became versed in all the metaphysics 
of his age. But his acute intelligence was dis- 
satisfied witli the solutions offered him. 


recovered, the preposterousness of these semi- 
magic w^ays of attempting wisdom was plain 
to him. 

He amazed and horrified his five companions 
by demanding ordinary food and refusing to con- 
tinue his sclf-mortifications. He had realized 
,that whatever truth a man may reach is reached 
best by a nourished brain in a healthy body. 
Such a conception was absolutely foreign ^ 
to the ideas of the land and age. His disciples ’ 
deserted him, and went off in a melancholy 
state to Benares. The boom of the great bell 
ceased. Gautama the wonderful had fallen. 
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The Indian mind has always been disposed 
to believe that power and knowledge may be 
obtained by extreme asceticism, by fasting, 
sleeplessness, and self-torment, and these 
ideas Gautama now put to the test. He be- 
took himself with five disciple companions to the 
jungle in a gorge in the Vindhya Mountains, and 
there he gave himself up to fasting and terrible 
penances. His fame spread, ** like the sound of 
a great bell hung in the canopy of the skies.*’ » 
But it brought him no sense of truth achieved. 
One day he was walking up and down, trying to 
think in spite of his enfeebled state. Suddenly 
he staggered and fell unconscious. When he 
‘ The Burmese Chronicle, quoted by Rhys Davids, 


For a time Gautama wandered alone, the 
loneliest figure in history, battling for light. 

When the mind grapplt s with a great and in- 
tricate problem, it makes its advances, it secures 
its positions step by step, with but little realiza- 
tion of the gains it has made, until suddenly, 
with an effect of abrupt illumination, it realizes 
‘ih victory. So it would seem it happened to 
t^’G&utama. He had seated himself under a great 
tree by the side of a river to eat, when this sense 
of clear vision came to him. It seemed to him 
that he saw life plain. He is said to have sat 
all day and all night in profound thought, and 
then he rose up to impart his vision to the 
world. 
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§ 2 

Such is the plain story of Gautama as we 
gather it from a comparison of early writings. 
Teaching Common men must have their 

and Legend cheap marvels and wonders, 
in Conflict ^5 nothing to them that this 

little planet should at last produce upon its 
surface a man thinking of the past and the 
future and the essential nature of existence. 
And so we must have this sort of thing by some 
worthy Pali scribe, making the most of 4 : 

W hen the conflict began between the Saviour 
of the World and the Prince of Evil a thousand 
appalling meteors fell. . . . Rivers flowed back 
towards their sources ; peaks of lofty mountains 
where countless trees had grown for ages rolled 
crumbling to the earth, . . . the sun enveloped 
itself in awful darkness, and a host of headless 
spirits filled the air.” ^ 

Of which phenomena history has preserved 
no authentication. Instead wc have only the 
figure of a lonely man walking towards Benares. 

Extraordinary attention has been given to 
the tree under which Gautama had this sense of 
mental clarity. It was a tree of the fig genus, 
and from the first it was treated with peculiar 
veneration. It was called the Bo Tree. It has 
long since perished, 
but close at hand 
lives another great 
tree which may be 
its descendant, and 
m Ceylon there grows 
to this day a tree, 
the oldest historical 
tree in the world, 
which wc know cer- 
tainly to have been 
planted as a cutting 
from the Bo Tree in 
the year 245 b.C. 

From that time to 
this it has been care- 
fully tended and 
watered ; its great 
branches are sup- 
ported by pillars, and 
the earth has been 

^ T h 0 Madhurattha 
Vtlastni, quoted by 
Rhys Davids. 


terraced up about it so that it has been able 
to put out fresh roots continually. It helps us 
to realize the shortness of all human history 
to see so many generations spanned by the 
endurance of one single tree. Gautama’s dis- 
ciples unhappily have Q|rcd more for the pre- 
servation of his tree than of his thought, 
which from the first they misconceived and 
distorted. 

At Benares Gautama sought out his five 
pupils, who were still leading the ascetic life. 
There is an account of their hesitation to re- 
ceive him when they saw him approaching.*" He 
was a backslider. But there was some power 
of personality in him that prevailed over their 
coldness, and he made them listen to his new 
convictions. For five days the discussion was 
carried on. When he had at last convinced 
them that he was now enlightened, they hailed 
him as the Buddha. 'Ihcre was already in 
thosfe days a belief in India that at long intervals 
W isdom returned to the earth and was revealed 
to mankind through a chosen person known as 
the Buddha. According to Indian belief there 
have been many such Buddhas ; Gautama 
Buddha is only the latest one of a series. But it 
is doubtful if he himself accepted that title or 
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recogni7.ed that theory. In his discourses he 
never called himself the Buddha. 

He and his recovered disciples then formed a 
sort of Academy in the Deer Park at Benares. 
They tuaeje themselves huts, and accumulated 
other followers to the number of threescore or 
more. In the rainy season they remained in 
discourse at this settlement, and during the dry 
weather they dispersed about the country, each 
giving his version of the new teachings. All 
their teaching was done, it would seem,, by word 
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of mouth. Ihcre was probably no writing yet 
in India at all. We must remember that in 
the time of Buddha it is doubtful if even the 
Iliad had yet been committed to writing. Pro- 
bably the Mediterranean alphabet, which is the 
basis of most Indian scripts, had not yet reached 
India. The master, therefore, worked out and 
composed pithy and brief verses, aphorisms, and 
lists of “ points,*’ and these were expanded in 
the discourse of his disciples. It greatly helped 
them to have these points and aphorisms 
numbered. The modern mind is apt to be 
impatient of the tendency of Indian thought to 
a numerical statement of things, the Eightfold 
Path, the P'our Truths, and so on, but this 


enumeiration was a mnemonic necessity in an 
undocumented world. 

§ 3 

The fundamental teaching of Gautama, as it 
is now being made plain to us by the study of 
The Gospel sources, is clear and simple 

of Gautama and in the closest harmony with 
Buddha. modern ideas. It is beyond all dis- 
pute the achievement of one of the most pene- 
trating intelligences the world has ever known. 

We have what are almost certainly the au- 
thentic heads of his discouise to the five disciples 
which embodies his essential doctrine. All the 
miseries and discontents of life he traces to in- 
satiable selfishness. Suffering, he teaches, is due 
to the craving individuality, to the torment of 
greedy dc'sire. Until a man has overcome every 
sort of personal craving hi^ life is trouble and 
his end sorrow. '1 here are three principal forms 
the craving of life takes, and all are evil The 
first is the desire to gratify the senses, sensuous- 
ncss. The second is the desire for personal im- 
mortality. The third is the desire for prosperity, 
worldliness. All these must be overcome that 
is to say , a man must no longer be living for him- 
self -before life can become scitne. But when 
they are indeed overcome and no longt;r rule a 
man’s lif(‘, when the first personal pronoun has 
vanished from his private thoughts, then he has 
reached the higher wisdom, >sirvana, serenity 
of soul. For Nirvana does not mean, as many 
people wrongly believe, extinction, but the ex- 
tinction of the futile personal aims that neces- 
sarily make life base or pitiful or dreadful. 

Now here, surely, we have the completest 
analysis of the problem of the soul’s peace. 
Every religion that is worth the name, every 
philosophy, warns us to lose ourselves in some- 
thing greater than ourselves. " Whosoever 
would save his life, shall lose it ; ” there is 
exactly the same lesson. 

The teaching of history, as we are unfolding 
it in this book, is strictly in accordance with 
this teaching of Buddha. There is, as we 
are seeing, no social order, no security, no peace 
or happiness, no righteous leadership ox kingship, 
unless men lose themselves in something 
greater than themselves. The study of biolo- 
gical progress again reveals exactly the same 
process— the merger of the narrow globe of the 
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individual experience in a wider being (compare 
what has been said in Chaps. XII and XVIIl). 
To forget oneself in greater interests is to escape 
from a prison. 

The self-abnegation must be complete. From 
the point of view of Gautama, that dread of 
death, that greed for an endless continuation of 
Ins mean little individual life which drove the 
Egyptian and those who learnt from him with 
propitiations and charms into the temples, was 


of jnankind as a great Brotherhood pursuing an 
endless destiny under the God of Righteousness, 
the idea that was already dawning upon tlic 
Semitic consciousness in Babylon at this time, 
did not exist in his world. Yet his account of 
the Eightfold Path is, nevertheless, within these 
limitations, profoundly ^sc. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the* eight elements 
of the Aryan Path. First, Right Views ; Gau- 
tama placed the stfTn examination of views and 
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as mortal and ugly and evil a thing as lust or 
avarice or hate The religion of Gautama is 
flatly opposite to the “ immortality " religions 
And his teaching is set like flipt against asceti- 
cism, as a mere attempt to win personal power 
by personaT pains 

But when we come to tlie rule of life, the Aryan 
Path, by which we arc to escape from the three- 
fold base cravings that dishonour human life, 
then the teaching is not so clear. It is not so 
clear for one very manifest reason, Gautama had 
no knowledge nor vision of history ; he had no 
clear sense of the vast and many-sided adventure 
of life opening out in space and time. His 
mind was confined within the ideas of his age 
and people, and their minds were shaped into 
notions of perpetual recurrence, of world fol- 
lowing world and of Buddha following Buddha, 
a stagnant circling of the universe. The idea 


ideas, the insistence upon truth as the first 
research of his followers. Ihere was to be no 
clinging to 1 awdry superstitions . H e condemned , 
for instance, the prevalent belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. In a wc*ll-known early 
Buddhist dialogue there is a destructive analysis 
of the idea of an enduring individual soul. K ext 
to Right Views came Right Aspirations ; be- 
cause nature abhors a vacuum, and since base 
cravings are to be expelled, other desires must 
be encouraged - love for the service of others, 
desire to do and secure justice and the like. 
Primitive and uncorrupted Buddhism aimed 
not at the destruction of desire , but at the change 
of desire. Devotion to science and art, or to 
the betterment of things manifestly falls into 
harmony with the Buddhistic Right Aspira- 
tions, provided such aims are free from jealousy 
or the craving for fame. Right Speech, Right 
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Conduct, and Right Livelihood, need no ex- 
pansion here. Sixthly in this list came Right 
Effort, for Gautama had no toleration for good 
intentions and slovenly application ; the disciple 
had to keep a keenly critical eye upon his activi- 
ties. The seventh clement of the path, Right 
Mindfulness, is the constant guard against a 
laj)sc into personal feeling or glory for whatever 
is done or not done. And, finally, comes Right 
Rapture, which seems to be aimed against the 
pointless ecstacies of the devout, those witless 
glory ings, for instance, that went to the jingle 
of the Alexandrian sistrum. 

We will not discuss here the Buddhistic doc- 
trine of Karma, because it belongs to a world of 
thought that is passing away. 1 he good or evil 
of every life was supposed to determine the 
happiness or misery of some subsequent life, 
that was in some inexplicable way identihod 
with its predecessor. Nowadays wc realize 
that a life goes on in its consequences for fljkfcr, 
but we find no necessity to suppose that any 
particular life resumes again. 1 he Indian mind 
was full of the idea of cyclic recurrence ; every- 
thing was supposed to come round again. 
This is a very natural supposition for men to 
make ; ‘ so things seem to be until wc. analyse 
them. Modern science has made clear to us 
that there is no such exact recurrence as we are 
apt to suppose ; every day is by an infinitesimal 
quantity a little longer than the day before ; no 
generation repeats the previous generation pre- 
cisely ; history never repeats itself , change, we 
realize now, is inexhaustible ; all things arc 
eternally new. But these differences between 
our general ideas and those Buddha must 
have possessed need not in any way prevent us 
from appreciating the unprecedented wisdom, 
the goodness, and the greatness of this plan of 
an emancipated life as Gautama laid it down 
somewhen in the sixth century before Christ. 

And if he failed in theory to gather together 
all the wills of the converted into the one multi- 
farious activity of our race battling against 
death and deadness in time and space, he did in 
practice direct his own life and that of all his 
immediate disciples into gne progressive ad- 
venture, which was to preach and spread the 
doctrine and methods of Nirvana or soul-serenity 
throughout our fevered world. For them at 
least his teaching was complete and full. But all 


men cannot preach or teach ; doctrine is but 
one of many of the functions of life that are 
fundamentally righteous. To the modem mind 
it seems at least equally acceptable that a man 
may, though perhaps against greater difficulties, 
cultivate the soil, rule a city, make roads, build 
houses, construct engines, or seek and spread 
knowledge, in perfect self-forgetfulness and 
serenity. As much was inherent in Gautama’s 
teaching, but the stress was certainly laid upon 
the teaching itself, and upon withdrawal from 
rather than upon the ennoblement of the ordin- 
ary affairs of men. 

In certain other respects this primitive Budd- 
hism differed from any of the religions we have 
hitherto considered. It was primarily a reli- 
gion of conduct, not a religion of observances 
and sacrifices. It had no temples, and since it 
had no sacrifices, it had no sacred order of priests. 
Nor had it any theology. It neither asserted 
nor denied the reality of the innumerable and 
often grotesque gods who were worshipped in 
India at that time. It passed them by. 

§ 4 

From the very first this new teaching was 
misconceived. One corruption was perhaps in- 
herent in its teaching. Because the 

and^soka sense 

of the continuous progressive effort of 
life, it was very easy to slip from the idea of 
renouncing self to the idea of renouncing active 
life. As Gautama’s own experiences had shown , 
it is easier to flee from this world than from self. 
His early disciples were strenuous thinkers and 
teachers, but the lapse into mere monastic 
seclusion was a very easy one, particularly easy 
in the climate of India, where an extreme 
simplicity of living is convenient and attractive , 
and exertion more laborious than anywhere else 
in the world. 

And it was early the fate of Gautama, as it 
has been the fate of most religious founders since 
his days, to be made into a wonder by his less 
intelligent disciples in their efforts to impress 
the outer world. We have already noted how 
one devout follower could not but believe that 
the moment of the master’s mental irradiation 
must necessarily have been marked by an epi- 
leptic fit of the elements. This is but a sample 
of the vast accumulation of vulgar marvels 
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that presently sprang up about the memory of 
Gautama. 

Ihere caft be no doubt that for the great 
multitude of human beings then as now the mere 
idea of an emancipation from self is a very diffi- 
cult one to grasp. It is probable that even 
among the teachers Buddha was sending out from 
Benares there were many who did not grasp it 
and still less were able to convey it to their 
hearers. Their teaching very naturally took on 
the aspect of salvation not from oneself — that 
idea was. beyond them — but from misfortunes 
and sufferings here and hereafter. In the 
existing superstitions of the people, and espe- 
cially in the idea of the transmigration of the 
soul after death, though this idea was contrary 
to the Master’s own teaching, they found stuff 
of fear they could work upon. They urged 
virtue upon the people lest they should live 
again in degraded or miserable forms, or fall 
into some one of the innumerable hells of tor- 


ment with which the Brahminical teachers had 
already familiarized their minds. They repre- 
sented Buddha as the saviour from almost 
unlimited torment. 

Ihere seems to be no limit to the lies that 
honest but stupid disciples will tell for the glory 
of their master and for what they regard as the 
success of their propaganda. Men who would 
scorn to tell a lie in everyday life will become 
unscrupulous cheats and liars when they have 
given themselves up to propagandist work ; it 
is one of the perplexing absurdities of our human 
nature. Such honest souls, for most of them 
were indubitably honest, were presently telling 
their hearers of the miracles that attended the 
Buddha’s birth— they no longer called him 
Gautama, b(;causc that was too familiar a name 
— of his youthful feats of strength, of the marvels 
of his everyday life, winding up with a sort of 
illumination of his body at the moment of death. 
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Of course it was impossible to believe that 
Buddha was the son of a mortal father. He was 
miraculously conceived through his mother 
dreaming of a beautiful white elephant ! Pre- 
viously he had himself been a marvellous ele- 
phant with six tusks ; he had generously given 
them all to a needy hunter— and even helped 
him to saw them off. And so on. 

Moreover, a theology grew up about Buddha, 
He was discovered to be a god. He was one 
of a series of divine beings, the Buddhas. There 
was an undying Spirit of all the Buddhas " ; 
there was a great series of Buddhas past and 
Buddhas (or Buddisatvas) yet to come. But 
we cannot go further into these complications 
of Asiatic theology. “ Under the overpowering 
influence of these sickly imaginations the moral 
teachings of Gautama have been almost hid 
from view. Ihe theories grew and flourished ; 
each new step, each new hypothesis, demanded 
another , until the whole sky was filled with 
forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler 
lessons of the founder of the religion were 
smothered beneath the glittering mass of meta- 
physical subtleties." ' 

In the third century B.c. Buddhism was 
gaining wealth and power, and the little groups 
of simple huts in which the teachers of the Order 
gathered in the rainy season were giving place 
to substantial monastic buildings To this 
period belong the beginnings of Buddhistic art. 
Now if we remember hjow reciuit was the ad- 
venture of Alexander, that all the Punjab was 
still under Selcucid nile, that all India abounded 
with Greek adventurers, and that there was still 
quite open communication by sea and land with 
Alexandria, it is no great wonder to find that 
this early Buddhist art was strongly Greek in 
character, and that the new Alexandrian cult 
of Serapis and Isis was extraordinarily influen- 
tial in its development. 

Ihe kingdom of Gandhara on the north-west 
frontier near Peshawar, which flourished in the 
third century b.c., was a typical meeting-place 
of the Hellenic and Indian worlds. Here arc 
to be found the earliest Buddhist sculptures, 
and interwoven with them are figures which are 
recognizably the figures of Serapis and Isis and 
Horus already worked into the legendary net 
that gathered about Buddha. No doubt the 
‘ Rhys Davids, Buddhism 


Greek artists who came to Gandhara were loth 
to relinquish a familiar theme. But Isis, we 
are told, is no longer Isis but Hariti, a pestilence 
goddess whom Buddha converted and made 
benevolent. So adapted, she seems to have 
travelled witlr Buddhist art, as Buddhism ex- 
tended its range. In China thero is a popular 
goddess Kwannon, that nice little madonna on 
a lotus whose image is familiar to every one 
who has ever looked into a shop window of 
imported Chinese goods.*® She has been identi- 
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INDO-GKEEK IMAGE OF HARITI (IN GANDHARA). 

fled with Isis, but that identification is ques- 
tioned by several authorities. The Isis quality 
about her is very remarkable. 

The precise route by which Buddhism ac- 
quired the same outward garments of worship as 
Christianity is difficult to determine. They may 
have been derived directly from the Isis cult or 
they may have reached eastern Asia centuries 
later by means of the Nestorian Christians. We* 
read in Hue’s Travels how perplexing he and 
his fellow missionary found this possession of a 

* See Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhtsi Art, trans- 
lated by L A and F. W Thomas 
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common tradition of worship. "The cross," he 
says, “ the mitre, the dalmatica, the cope, 
which the Grand Lamas wear on their journeys, 
or when they are performing some ceremony 
out of the temple ; the service with double 
choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the 
censer, suspended from five chains, which you 
can open or close at pleasure ; the bene- 
dictions given by the Lamas by extending the 
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right hand over the heads of the faithful , the 
chaplet, ecclesiastical celibacy, spiritual retire- 
ment, the worship of the saints, the fasts, the 
processions, the litanies, the holy water, all these 
are analogies between the Buddhists and our- 
selves.” 1 

The cult and doctrine of Gautama, gathering 
corruptions and variations from Brahmmism 
^ Huc'.s Travels m Tariary, Tibet, and China 


and Hellenism alike, was spread throughout 
India by an increasing multitude of teachers in 
the fourth and third centuries n.c. For some 
generations at least it retained much of the 
moral beauty and something of the simplicity of 
the opening phase ^lany people who have no 
intellectual grasp upon the meaning of self- 
abnegation and disinteri‘stedness have never- 
theless the ability to appreciate a splendour in 
the reality of these qualities, h'aily Buddhism 
was certainly producing noble lives, ami it is not 
only through reason that the latent response 
to nobility is aroused in our minds. It spread 
rather m spite of than because of th(' conces- 
sions that it made to vulgar imaginations. It 
spread because many of the early Buddhists 
were sweet and gentle, lu'lpful and noble and 
admirable peo])h‘, who compelled belief in tluur 
sustaining failh 

Ouite eaily in its c.ireer Buddhism came into 
conflK't with the growing pretensions of the 
Brahmins. As we have aln'ady noted, this 
priestly casti* was still only struggling to domi- 
nate Indian lih* in the days of Gautama 1 hey 
had already grc'at advantages. Tlu'y had the 
monopoly of tr.idition and religious saerific(‘s. 
But th(‘ii powt'i' was being diallenged by the 
dovekqmient ol kingship, for tlu* men who lie- 
came clan-h'adcrs and kings wen* usually not of 
the Biahmimcal caste 

Kingshi]) reexaved an impetus from the Per- 
sian and Greek inva^ons of the Punjab. We 
have already noted the nam(‘ of King Poms 
whom, in spite of his elephants, Alexander 
defeated and turned into a satr.ip. There came 
also to the Greek camp upon the Indus a certain 
low-castc adventurer named (diandragupta 
Maurya, whc 3 m the Greeks rallied Sandracoltus. 
with a s( heme for conquering the; Ganges country. 
1 he scheme was not welcome to the Macedonians, 
who were in revolt against marching any further 
into India, and he had to fiy the camp. He 
wandered among the tribes uj)on the north-west 
frontier, secured their support, and after Alex- 
ander had depart(‘d, overran the Punjab, ousting 
the Macedonian representatives. He then con- 
quered the Ganges country (321 B.C.), waged 
a successful war (303 B.c.) against Seleucus 
(Scleucus I) when the latter attempted to re- 

* Khys Pavids He was the son of a king by a 
low-caste mothei 
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cover the Pun- 
jab » and consoli- 
dated a great 
empire reaching 
across all the 
plain of northern 
India from the 
western to the 
eastern sea. And 
this King Chan- 
dragupta came 
into much the 
same conflict 
with the growing 
power of the 
Brahmins, into 
the conflict be- 
tween crown and 
priesthood, that 
we have already 
noted as happen- 
ing in Babylonia 
and Egypt and 
China. He saw 
in the spreading 
doctrine of Bud- 
dhism an ally 
against th e 
growth of priest- 
craft and caste. 

H e supported 
and endowed the Budd|)dstic Order, and en- 
couraged its teachings. 

He was succeeded by his son, who conquered 
Madras and was in turn succeeded by Asoka 
(264 to 227 B.C.), one of the great monarchs 
of history, whose dominions extended from 
Afghanistan to Madras. He is the only military 
monarch on record who abandoned warfare 
after victory. He had invaded Kalinga (255 
BX.), a country along the east coast of Madras, 
perhaps with some intention of completing the 
conquest of the tip of the Indian peninsula. 
The expedition was successful, but he was dis- 
gusted by what he saw of the cruelties and 
horrors of war. He declared, in certain in- 
scriptions that still exist, that he would no 
longer seek conquest by war, but by religion, 
and the rest of his life was devoted to the spread- 
ing of Buddhism throughout the world. 

He seems to have ruled his vast empire in 


peace and with 
great ability. 
He was no mere 
religious fanatic. 
But in the year 
of his one and 
only war he 
joined the Bud- 
dhist community 
as a layman, and 
some years later 
he became a full 
member of the 
Order, and de- 
voted himself to 
the attainment 
of N irvana b y 
the Eightfold 
Path. How en- 
tirely compatible 
that way of liv- 
ing then was 
with the most 
useful and bene- 
ficent activities 
his life shows. 
Right Aspira- 
tion, Right Ef- 
fort, and Right 
Livelihood dis- 
tinguished h i s 
career. He organized a great digging of wells 
m India, and the planting of trees for shade. 
He appointed officers for the supervision of 
charitable works. He founded hospitals and 
public gardens. He had gardens made for 
the growing of medicinal herbs. Had he had 
an Aristotle to inspire him, he would no doubt 
have endowed scientific research upon a great 
scale. He created a ministry for tlic care 
of the aborigines and subject races. He made 
provision for the education of women. He 
made, he was the first monarch to make, an 
attempt to educate his people into a common 
view of the ends and way of life. He made 
vast benefactions to the Buddhist teaching 
orders, and’^Vied to stimulate them to a better 
study of their own literature. All over the land 
he set up long inscriptions rehearsing the teach- 
ing of Gautama, and it is the simple and human 
teaching and not the preposterous accretions. 
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Thirty^five of his inscriptions survive to this 
day. Moreover, he sent missionaries to spread 
the noble and reasonable teaching of his master 
throughout the world, to Kashmir, to Ceylon, 
to the Seleucids, and the Ptolemies. It was 
one of these missions which carried that cutting 
of the Bo Tree, of which we have already told, 
to Ceylon. 

For eight and twenty years Asoka worked 
sanely for the real needs of men. Amidst the 
tens of thousands of names of monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciousn esses and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star. hTom 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. 
China, libet, and. even India, though it has 
left his doctrine, 
preserve the tra- 
dition of his 
greatness. More 
living men cher- 
ibh his memory 
to-day than have 
ever heard the 
names of Con- 
stantine or Char- 
lemagne. 

§ 5 

It is thought 

that the vast 

_ b c n e - 

Two 

Great factions 
Chinese of Aso- 
Teachers. 

ka final- 
ly corrupted 
Buddhism by at- 
tracting to its 
Order great 
numbers of mer- 
cenary and insin- 
cere adherents, 
but there can be 
no doubt that its 
rapid extension 
throughout Asia 



way into Central Asia through Afghanistan and 
Turkestan, and so reached China. '* Buddhist 
writings were circulated far and wide " ' before 
200 B.c. Buddhism found in China another 
very similar religion of conduct, Taoism, 
fojnded by a certain Tao Tse, who had been 
a contemporary of Gautama’s. Tao means the 
Way, which corresponds closely with the idea 
of the Aryan Path. Ihe two religions spread 
side by side and underwent similar changes, 
so that nowadays their outward practice is very 
similar. It also encountered Confucianism, 
which was even less theological and even more 
a code of personal conduct. 

Confucius, the founder of Confucianism, like 
Lao Tse (whom he met and admired) and 
Gautama, lived also in the sixth century b c. 

His life has some 
interesting paral- 
lelisms with that 
of some of the 
more political of 
the Greek philo- 
sophers of the 
fifth and fourth. 
The ,^sixth cen- 
tury B.c. falls 
into the period 
assigned by Chi- 
nese historians 
to the Chow Dy- 
nasty, but in 
those days the 
rule of that dy- 
nasty had be- 
come little more 
than nominal ; 
the emperor con- 
ducted the tra- 
ditional sacrifices 
of the Son of 
Heaven, and re- 
ceived a certain 
formal respect. 
Even his nomi- 
nal empire was 
not a sixth part 


was very largely 
due to his 
stimulus. 

It m a d e. its 


Photo by courtesy ot ike Victorta and Albett Museum, 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA, AS A BODHISATTVA, ATTENDED BY HIS 
DISCIPEES MAUDGAJUYAYANA AND SARIPUTRA. 

Panel ot grey stone (granuUte) found amongst the debrU round the Mahnbodhl 
Temple at Bodh-Gaya, Bengal. Period, sixth century a.d. 


* A Chinese 
writer quoted in 
the Encyclopadta 
jBriicinntca. 
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of the China of to-day. In Chapter XVI we 
have already glanced at the state of affairs in 
China at this time ; practically China was a 
multitude of warring states open to the northern 
barbarians. Confucius was a subject in one of 
those states, Lu ; he was of aristocratic birth, 
but poor ; and, after occupying various official 
positions, he set up a sort of Academy in Lu for 
the discovery and imparting of Wisdom. And 
we also find Confucius travelling from state to 
state in China, seeking a prince who would 
make him his counsellor and become the centre 
of a reformed world. Plato, two centuries later, 
in exactly the same spirit, went as advisor to 
the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse, and we have 
already noted the attitudes of Aristotle and Iso- 
crates towards Philip of Macedonia. 

The leaching of Confucius centred upon the 
idea of a noble life which he embodied in a 
standard or ideal, the Aristocratic Man. 1 his 
phrase is often translated into English as the 
Superior Person, but as " superioi " and 
" person,” like “ respectable ” and ” genteel,” 
have long become serni-humorous terms of abuse, 
this rendering is not fair to Confucianism. He 
(lid present, to his time the ideal of a very fine 
and devoted ])ublic man. The public side was 
very inTt)oitant to him He was far more of a 
political thinker than Gautama or Lao Tse. 
His mind was full of the condition of China, and 
he sought to call the Aristocratic Man into 
existcnc(‘ very largely in order to produce the 
noble state. One of his sayings may be quoted 
here : ” It is impossible to withdraw from the 
world, and associate with birds and beasts that 
have no affinity with us. With whom should I 
associate but with suffering men ? '1 he disorder 

that prevails is what requires my efforts. If 
right principles ruled through the kingdom, 
there would be no necessity for me to change 
its state.” 

The political basis of his teaching seems to be 
characteristic of Chinese moral ideas ; there 
IS a much director reference to the State than 
is the case with most Indian and European 
moral and religious doctrine. For a time he 
was appointed magistrate in Chuftg-tu, a city 
of the dukedom of Lu, and here he sought to 
regulate life to an extraordinary extent, to 
subdue every relationship and action indeed 
to the rule of an elaborate etiquette, ” Cere- 


monial in every detail, such as we are wont to 
see only in the courts of rulers and the house- 
holds of high dignitaries, became obligatory on 
the people at large, and all matters of daily 
life were subject to rigid rule. Even the food 
which the different classes of people might eat 
was regulated ; males and females were kept 
apart in the streets ; even the thickness of 
coffins and the shape and situation of graves 
were made the subject of regulations.' 

This is all, as people say, very Chinese. No 
other people have ever approached moral order 
and so(Tal stability through the chamiel of 
manners. Y et in China, at any rate, the methods 
of Confucius have had an enormous effect, and 
no nation in the world to-day has such a uni- 
versal tradition of decorum and self-restiaint 

Later on the influence of Confucius ovit 
his duke was undermined, and he withdrew 
again into private life. His last clays were 
saddeiK'd by the deaths of somci of his most 
promising disciples. “No int(‘lhgcnt ruler,” he 
said, “ aiiscs to take me as his master, and my 
time has come to die.” . . . 

But he died to live. Says Hirth, "There 
can be no doubt that Confucius has had a greater 
influence on the dcvidopniimt of the Chinese 
national character than many (irnperors taken 
together. He is, therefore, one of the e^ssential 
figures to be considered in connection with any 
history of China, 'lhat he could influence his 
nation to such a degree was, it appears to me, 
due more to the peculiarity of the nation than to 
that of his own personality. Had he lived in 
any other part of the world, his name would 
perhaps be forgotten. As we have seen, he 
had formed his character and his personal views 
on man’s life from a careful study of documents 
closely connected with the moral philosophy 
cultivated by former generations. What he 
preached to his contemporaries was, therefore, 
not all new to them , but, having himself, in the 
study of old records, heard the dim voice of the 
sages of the past, he became, as it were, the 
megaphone phonograph through which were 
expressed to the nation those views which he 
had derived from the early development of the 
nation itself. . . . The great influence of Con- 
fucius’s personality on national life in China was 
due not only to his writings and his teachings as 
i Hirth 's The Anaent Htsiory of. China. 



THE RISE AND SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 


recorded by others, but also to his doings. His 
personal character, as described by his disciples 
and in the accounts of later writers, some of 
which may be entirely legendary, has become 
the pattern for millions of those who are bent on 
imitating the outward manners of a great man. 

. . Whatever he did in public was regulated 
to the minutest detail by ceremony. 1 his was 
no invention of his own, since ceremonial life 
had been cultivated many cen tunes before 
Confucius ; but his authority and example 
did much to perpetuate what he considered 
desirable social practices.” 

The Chinese speak of Buddhism and the doc- 
trines of Lao Tse and Confuciu.s as the Three 
Teachings. Together they constitute the basis 
and point of departure of all later Chinese 
thought. Their thorough study is a necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of any real 
intellectual and moral community between the 
great people of the East and the Western world 

There arc certain things to be remarked in 
common of all these three teachers, of whom 
Gautama was indisputably the greatest and pro- 
foundest, whose doctrines to this day dominate 
the thought of the great majority of human 
beings ; there are certain features in which their 
teaching contrasts with the thoughts and feel- 
ings that were soon to take possession of the 
western world. Primarily they are personal 
and tolerant doctrines ; they are doctrines of 
a Way, of a Path, of aNobility, and not doctrines 
of a church or a general rule. And they offer 
nothing either for or against the existence and 
worship of the current gods. The Athenian 
philosophers, it is to be noted, had just the same 
theological detachment ; Socrates was quite 
willing to bow politely or sacrifice formally to 
almost any divinity, — reserving his private 
thoughts. This attitude is flatly antagonistic 
to the state of mind that was growing up in the 
Jewish communities of Judea, Egypt, and 
Babylonia, in which the thought of the one God 
was first and foremost. Neither Gautama nor 
Lao Tse nor Confucius had any inkling of this 
idea of a jealous God, a God who would have 
” none other gods,” a God of terrible Truth, 
who would not tolerate any lurking belief in 
magic, witchcraft, or old customs, or any sacri- 
ficing to the god-king or any trifling with the 
stem unity of things. 
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§ 6 

The intolerance of the Jewish mind did keep* 
its essential faith clear and clean. The theo- 
The Corrup- l^S^^al disregard of the great Eastern 
tions of teachers, neither assenting nor deny- 
Buadhism. Other hand permit 

elaborations of explanation and accumulations 
of ritual from the very beginning. Except for 
Gautama's insistence upon Right Views, which 
was easily disregarded, there was no self -cleans' 
tng clement in either Buddhism, Taoism, or 
Confucianism, There was no effective pro- 
hibition of superstitious practices, spirit raisings 



Photo by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

SCENES FROM THE LEGENDARY LIFE OF BUDDHA. 
From a carving of the third century A.o. 


incantations, prostrations, and supplementary 
worships. At an early stage a process of en- 
crustation began, and continued. The new 
faiths caught almost every disease of the corrupt 
religions they sought to replace ; they took over 
the idols and the temples, the altars and the 
censers. 

Tibet to-day is a Buddhistic country, yet 
Gautama, could he return to earth, might' go 
from end to end of Tibet seeking his own 
teaching in vain He would find that most 
ancient type of human ruler, a god king, en- 
throned, the Dalai Lama, the ” living Buddha.'" 
At Lhassa he would find a huge temple filled 
with priests, abbots, and lamas— he whose only 
buildings were huts and who made no priests 
— and above a high altar he would behold a 
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huge golden idol, which he would learn was 
called “ Gautama Buddha ! ’* He would hear 
services intoned before this divinity, and certain 
precepts, which would be dimly familiar to him, 
murmured as responses. Bells, incense, pros- 
trations, would play their part in these amazing 
proceedings. At one point in the service a bell 
would be rung and a mirror lifted up, while 
the whole congregation, in an access of reverence, 
bowed lower. . . . 

About this Buddhist countryside he would 
discover a number of curious little mechanisms, 
little wind-wheels and water-wheels spinning, 
on which brief prayers were inscribed. Every 
time these things spin, he would learn, it counts 
as a prayer. “To whom?” he would ask. 
Moreover, there would be a number of flag- 
staffs in the land carrying beautiful silk flags, 
silk flags which bore the perplexing inscription, 
“ Om Mani padfne hum,'* “ the jewel is in the 
lotus." Whenever the flag flaps, he would learn, 
it was a prayer also, very beneficial to the 
gentleman who paid for the flag and to the land 
generally. Gangs of workmen, employed by 
pious persons, would be going about the country 
cutting this precious formula on cliff and stone. 
And this, he would realize at last, was what the 
world had made of his religion I Beneath this 
gaudy glitter was buried the Aryan Way to 
serenity of soul.' 

» See Hue's Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China. 


We have already noted the want of any pro- 
gressive idea in primitive Buddhism. In that 
again it contrasted with Judaism. The idea of 
a Promise gave to Judaism a quality no previous 
or contemporary religion displayed ; it made 
Judaism historical and dramatic. It justified 
its fierce intolerance because it pointed to an aim. 
In spite of the truth and profundity of the 
psychological side of Gautama’s teaching, 
Buddhism stagnated and corrupted for the lack 
of that directive idea. Judaism, it must be 
confessed, in its earlier phases, entered but little 
into the souls of men ; it let them remain lustful, 
avaricious, worldly or superstitious ; but because 
of its persuasion of a promise and of a divine 
leadership to serve divine ends, it remained in 
comparison with Buddhism bright and expec- 
tant, like a cared-for sword. 

§ 7 

For some time Buddhism flourished in India. 
But Brahminism, with its many gods and its 
The Present variety of jcults, always 

Range of flourished by its side, and the 
Buddhism, organization of the Brahmins grew 
more powerful, until at last they were able to 
turn upon this caste-denying cult and oust it 
from India altogether. The story of that 
struggle is not to be told here ; there were 
persecutions and reactions, but by the eleventh 
century, except for Orissa, Buddhist teaching 
was extinct in India. 
Much of its gentleness 
and charity had, how- 
ever, become incorpora- 
ted with Brahminism. 

Over great areas of 
the world, as our map 
has shown, it still sur- 
vives; and it is quite 
possible that in contact 
with western science, 
and inspired by the 
spirit of history, the 
original teaching of 
Gautama, revived and 
purified, may yet play 
a large part in the 
direction of human 
destiny. 

But with the loss of 
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ftnr iht Picture has been injured and ihc face of Buddha distorted.) 
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OTB TWO WESTERN REPUBLICS' 

\ ^ .* 

§ I' empire, the Roman impire, unlike mil th« 

I T is now necjessary to take up the history preceding empires, was not the creatibn of t 
" of the tWgreatfepublics of the Western great ^conqueror. No Sargon, no Thottpes, n< 
Meditenwntan, Rome and Carthage, Nebuchadnezzar, no Cyrus nor Alexander nor 
The Be to^tdil how Rome succeeded Chandragupta, was its fountain head. R was 

ginning# of in maintaining/ lor some centuries made by a republic. It grew by a kind Of 
the Letiai. empire even greater than that necessity through new^ concentrating and uni- 
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mediately preceding the appearance of Rome 
in the world's story. 

Before 1,200 b.c., that is to say before the 
rise of the Assyrian empire, the siege of Troy. 
and#the final destruction of Cnossos, but after 
the time of Amcnophis IV, Italy, like Spain, was 
probably still inhabited mainly by dark white 
people of the more fundamental Iberian or 
Mediterranean race.' This aboriginal popula- 
tion was ])n)bably a thin and backward one. 
But already in Italy, as in Greece, the Aryans 
were coming southward. By 1,000 b.c. immi- 
grants from the north had settled over most oi 
the north and centre of Italy, and, as in Greece, 
they had intermarried with their darker pre- 
decessors and established a group of Aryan 
languages, the Italian group, more akin to the 
Keltic (Gaelic) ^ than to any other, of which the 
most interesting from the historical point of 
view was that spoken by the Latin tribes in the 
plains south and cast of the river Tiber. Mean- 
while the Greeks had^, been settling down in 
Greece, and now they weie taking to the sea 
and crossing over to South Italy and Sicily and 
I'stablishing themselves there, Subsequently 
they '^established colonics along the French 
Riviera and founded Marseilles upon the site of 
an older Phoenician colony Meanwhile another 
people also had come into Italy by sea. These 
were a brownish sturdy people, to judge from 
the pictures they have left of themselves ; very 
probably they were a tribe of those Tl^gean “dark 
whites ' who were being driven out of Greece 
and Asia Minor and the islands in between by 
the Greeks. We have already told the tale of 
Cnossos (Chapter XVII) and of the settlement 
of the kindred Philistines in Palestine (Chapter 
XXI , §1). These Etruscans, as they were called 
in Italy, were known even in ancient times 
to be of Asiatic origin, and it is tempting, but 
probably unjustifiable, to connect this tradition 
with the iEneid, the sham epic of the Latin 
poet \lrgil, in which the Latin civilization is 
ascribed to Trojan immigrants from Asia Mmor. 
(But the Trojans themselves were probably an 
Aryan people allied to the Phrygians.) These 
Etruscan peo^ conquered most of Italy north 

' For Italian ]^-histoi'y see Modesto v’s Introduction 
a Ihisiotre Romiine, and Feet's Stone and Bronze Age 
f,n Italy and Sicily. 

a See Lloyd's Making of the Roman People 


of the Tiber from the Aryan tribes who were 
^ scattered over that country. Probably the 
Etruscans ruled over a subjugated Italian popu- 
lation, so reversing the state of aljlKts in Greece, 
in which the Aryans were uppermost. 

Our map, which may be taken to represent 
roughly the state of affairs about 750 BC.,also 
shows the establishments of the Phoenician 
traders, of which Carthage was the chief, along 
the shores of Africa and Spam. 

Of all the peoples actually in Italy, the' Etrus- 
cans were by far the most civilized. They 
built sturdy fortresses of the Mycienean type of 
architecture ; they had a metal industry , 
they used imported Greek pottery of a very fine 
type. The Latin tribes on the other side of th(' 
Tiber were by comparison barbaric. 

The Latins were still a rude farming people 
The centre of their worship was a temple to tlu* 
tribal god Jupiter, upon the Alban Mount, 
There they gathin'ed for their chief festivals 
very much after the fashion of the early tribal 
gathering we have already imagined at Avebuiy 
(Chapter XII). This gathering-place was not a 
town. It was a high place of assembly. There 
was no population permanently there. There 
were, however, twelve townships in the Latin 
league. At one point upon the T iber there was a 
ford, and here there was a trade between Latins 
and Etruscans. At this ford Rome had its begin- 
nings. Traders assembled there, and refTlgees 
from the twelve towns found an asylum and 
occupation at this trading centre. Upon the 
seven hills near the ford a number of settlements 
sprang up, which finally amalgamated into 
one city. 

Most people have heard the story of the two 
brothers Romulus and Remus, who founded 
R«)me, and the legend of how they were ex- 
posed as infants and sheltered and suckled by a 
wolf. Little value is now attached to thij|[tale 
by modern historians, but the wolf serves to 
remind us that Italy was not then the smiling 
land of vine and olive it has since become. It 
was still a rough country of marsh and forest, 
in which the farmers grazed their cattle and 
made their clearings. Rome, on the very 
boundary of Latin and Etruscan, was not in a 
very strong position for defence. At first there 
were perhaps Latin kings in Rome, then it 
would seem the city fell into the hands of 
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disasters happened to the 
Etruscans which so weak- 
ened them that the Romans 
were able at last to master 
them altogether. The hrsc 
of these was a war with the 
Greeks of Syracuse in Sicily 
which destroyed the Etrus- 
can fleet (474 R.C.). and the 
second was a great raid of 
the Gauls from the north 
into Italy. These latter 
people swarmed into North 
Itnly and occui)ied the valley 
of the Po towards the end of 
the fifth century n c., as a 
couple of centuries later 
their kindred were to swarm 
down into Greece and Asia 
Minor and settle in Galatia. 
The Etruscans were thus 
caught between hammer and 
anvil, and after a long and in- 
termittent war the Romans 
Etruscan rulers whose tyrannous conduct led were able to capture Veii, an Etruscan fortress^ 
at last to their expulsion, and Rome became a a few miles from Rome, which had hitherto 
Latin-speaking republic. The Etruscan kings been a great threat and annoyance to them, 
were expelled from Rome in the sixth century It is to this period of struggle against the 
B.C., while the successors of Nebuchadnezzar Etruscan monarchs, the Tarquins, that Macau- 
werc ruling by the suffiance of the Medcs in lay's Lays of Ancient Rome, familiar to every 



Babylon, while Confucius was seeking a king to schoolboy, refer. 


reform the disorders 
of China, and while 
Gautama was teach- 
ing the Aryan Way 
to his disciples at 
Benares. 

Of the struggle be- 
tween the Romans 
and the Etruscans we 
caapot tell in any 
detail here. The 
Etruscans were the 
better armed, the 
more civilized, and 
the more numerous, 
and it would pro- 
bably have gone hard 
with the Romans if 
they had had to fight 
them alone. But two 
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ETRUSCAN HELMET. WITH INSCRIBED DEDICATION BY 

HIERO of SYRACUSE, AFTER HIS NAVAL VICTORY, 
474 B.C. 

But the invasion of the Gauls was one of those 
convulsions of the nations that leave nothing 
as it has been before. They carried their raid' 
ing right down the Italian peninsula, devasting 
all Etruria. They took and sacked Rome 
(390 B.C.). According to Roman legends — 
on which doubt is thrown — the citadel on the 
Capitol held out, and this also the Gauls would 
have taken by surprise at night, if certain geese 
had not been awakened by their stealthy move- 
ments and set up such a cackling as to arouse 
the garrison. After that the Gauls, who were 
ill-equipped for siege operations, and perhaps 
suffering from disease in their camp, -vJIre 
bought off, and departed to the northward 
again, and, though they made subsequent raids, 
tj^ey never again reached Rome. 

The leader of the Gauls who sacked Rome was 
named Brennus. It is rekted diJiiim that as the 
gold of the ransom was being wei^d, there was 
some dispute about the justice of the counter- 
poise, whereupon he flung his sword into the 
scale, saying, '' Va vicHs / (“Woe to the 
vanquished ! — a phrase that has haunted the 

discussions of all subsequent ransoms and 
indemnities down to the present time. . 

For half a century after this experieri^ Rome 
was engaged in a series of wars to establish 
herself at the head of the Latin tribes. For the 
burning of the chief city seems to have stimu- 
lated rather than crippled her energies. How- 


ever much she had suffered, most of her neigh- 
bours seem to have suffered more. By 290 b.c. 
Rome was the mistress city of all Central Italy 
from the Arno to soutli of Naplesfi^' She had 
conquered the Etruscans altogether, and her 
boundaries marched with those of the Gauls 
to the north and with the regions of Italy under 
Greek dominion (Magna Graecia) to the south. 
Along the Gaulish boundary she had planted 
garrisons and colonial cities, and no doubt it 
was because of that line of defence that the raid- 
ing enterprises of the Gauls were deflected 
eastward Into the Balkans. 

After what we have already told of the history 
of Greece and the constitutions of her cities, 
it will not surprise the reader to learn that the 
Greeks of Sicily and Italy were divided up into 
a number of separate city governments, of which 
Syracuse and Tarentum (the modern Taranto) 
were the chief, and that they had no common 
rule of direction or policy. But now, alarmed 
at the spread of the Roman power, they looked 
across the Adriatic for help, and found it in the 
ambitions of Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus. Be- 
tween the Romans and Pyrrhus these Greeks 
of Magna Graecia were very much in the same 
position that Greece proper had been in, be- 
tween the Macedonians and the Persians half a 
century before. 
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PRIMITIVE ETRUSCAN STATUETTE (PROBABEY PROM 
SARDINIA). ' 
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The reader will remember that Kpirus, the 
part of Greece that is closest to the heel of Italy, 
was the native land of Olympias, th(' mother 
of Alexander. Irt the kaleidoscopic changes 
of the map that followed the death of Alexander, 
P'pirus was sometimes swamped by Macedonia, 
sometimes independent. This Pyrrhus was a 
kinsman of Alexander the Great, and a monarch 
of Ability and enterprise, and he seems tcKhave 
planned a career of conquest in Italy and Sicily. 
He commanded an admirable army, against 
which the comparatively inexpert Roman levies 
could at first do little. His army included all 
the established military devices of the time, an 
infantry pj^alanx, Thessalian cavalry, and twenty 
fighting elephants from the east. He routed 
the Romans at Heraclea (280 b.c.), and, pressing 
after them, defeated them again at Ausculum 
(279 B.c.) in their own territory. Then, instead 
of pursuing the Romans further, he made a 
truce with them, turned his attention to the 
subjugation of Sicily, and so brought the sea 
power of Carthage into alliance against him. 
For Carthage could not afford to have a strong 


power established so close to her as Sicily. 
Rome in those days seemed to the Carthagin- 
ians a far less serious threat than the possi- 
bility of another Alexander the Great ruling 
Sicily. A Carthaginian fleet appeared off the 
mouth of the Tiber, therefore, to encourage or 
induce the Romans to renew the struggle, and 
Rome and Carthage were definitely allied against 
the invader. 

This interposition of Carthage was fatal to 
Pyrrhus. \\ ithout any decisive battle his power 
wilted, and, after a disastrous repulse in an attack 
upon the Roman camp of Beneventum, he had 
to retire to Epirus (275 B.c.). 

It is recorded that when Pyrrhus left Sicily, 
he said he left it to be the battleground of Rome 
and Carthage. He was killed three years later 
in a battle in the streets of Argos. The war 
against P5nThus was won by the Carthaginian 
fleet, and Rome reaped a full half of the harvest 
of victory. Sicily fell completely to Carthage, 
and Rome came down to the toe and heel of 
Italy, and looked across the Straits of Messina 
at her new rival. In eleven years’ time (264 



B.c.) the prophecy of Pyrrhus was fulfilled, and 
the first war with Carthage^ the first of the 
three Punic ' Wars, had begun. 

§ 2^ 

But wc write “ Romo ” and the ‘ Romans.” 
and wc have still to explain what manner of 
A New people these were who were playing 

Sort of a role of conquest that had hitherto 

State. been played only by able and aggres- 
sive monarchs 

Their state was, in the fifth century b.c., a 
republic of the Aryan type very similar to a 
Greek aristocratic republic. The earliest ac- 
counts of the social life of Rome give us a picture 
of a very primitive Aryan community. ” In the 


dispersed over the country-side and divided into 
seventeen districts or rural tribes Most of 
the families had a small holding and a cottage 
of their own, where father and sons lived and 
worked together, growing corn for the most part, 
with here and there a strip of vine or olive. 
Then few head of cattle were kept at pasture on 
the neighbouring common land , their clothes 
and simple implements of husbandry they made 
for themselves at homi' Only at rare intervals 
and on special occasions would tlu'y make then 
way into the fortified town, which was the centre 
at once of their religion and their government. 
Here were the temples of the gods, the houses of 
the wealthy, and the shops of the artizans and 
traders, where corn, oil, or wine could be bartered 


second half of the fifth 
century before Christ, 
Rome was still an aristo- 
cratic community of free 
peasants, occupying an 
area of nearly 400 square 
miles, with a population 
certainly not exceeding 
150,000, almost entirely 

1 Latin Peem ~ Carthagi- 
nians Pumeus {adj ) Car- 
thaginian, i.e. Phoenician 

8 See Pelham, Outlines of 
Roman History , Mommsen, 
History of Rome ; and the his- 
tories of the Roman Empire by 
Bury, H. Stuart Jones, and 
W. E Hfitland 



in small quantities for salt 
or rough tools and weapons 
of iron. ” ® 

1 his community fol- 
lowed the usual tradition 
of a division into aristo- 
cratic and common citi- 
zens, who were called in 
Rome patricians and ple- 
beians. These were the 
citizens ; the slave or out- 
lander had no more part 
in the state than he had 
in Greece. But the con- 
stitution differed from any 

® Ferrero, The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome 
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Greek constitution in the fact that a great 
part of the ruling power was gathered into 
the hands of a body called the Senate, which was 
neither purely a body of hereditary members 
nor directly an elected and representative one. 
It was a nominated one, and in the earlier period 
it was nominated solely from among the patri- 
cians. It existed before the expulsion of the 
kings, and in the time of the kings it was the 
king who nominated the senators. But after 
the expulsion of the kings (510 n.c.), the supreme 
government was vested in the hands ^ 
of two elected rulers, the consuls ; 
and it was the consuls who took 
over the business of appointing 
senators. In the early days of the 
Republic only patricians were eligible 
as consuls 01 senators, and the share 
of the plebeians in the government 
consisted merely in a right to vote 
for tlu‘ consuls and other public 
ot'hcials Even for that purpose 
their votes did not have th(' same 
value as those of their patrician 
fellow titizens. But their votes had 
at any rate sufficuMit weight to iri- 
duee many of the patrician can- 
didates to profi’ss a more or less 
sincere concern for plebeian griev- 
ances. In the early phases of the 
Roman state, moreover, tlu' j)le- 
beians were not only excluded from 
public office, but from mtermarnage 
with the patrician class. The ad- 
ministration was evidently primarily a patrician 
affair. 

The early phase of Roman affairs was there- 
fore an aristocracy of a very pronounced type, 
and the internal history of Rome for the two 
centuries ^nd a half between the expulsion 
of the last Etruscan king, Tarquin the Proud, 
and the beginning of the first Punic War (264 
n.c. ), was very largely a struggle for mastery 
between those two orders, the patricians and 
the plebeians. It was, in fact, closely parallel 
with the struggle of aristocracy and democracy 
in the city states of Greece, and, as in the case 
of Greece, there were whole classes in the com- 
munity, slaves, freed slaves, unpropertied free 
men, outlanders, and the like, who were entirely 
outside and beneath the struggle. We have 


already noted the esential difference of Greek 
democracy and what is called democracy in the 
v/orld to-day. Another misused word is the 
Roman term proletariat, which in modern jargon 
means all the unpropertied people in a modern 
state 111 Rome the prolctani were a voting 
division of fully qualified citizens whose pro- 
perty was less than 10,000 copper asses ( — £275). 
They were an enrolk'd class ; their value to the 
state consisted in their raising families of citizens 
(proles — offspring) , and from their ranks were 
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drawn the colonists who went to form new 
Latin cities or to garrison important points. 
J^ut the pioletarii were quite distinct in origin 
from slaves or fieedinen or the miscellaneous 
driftage of a town slum, and it is a great pity 
tha^ modern political discussion should b(' 
confused by an inaccurate use of a term 
which has no exact modern equivalent and 
which expresses nothing real in modern social 
classification. 

Thd mass of the details of this struggle between 
patricians and plebeians we can afford to ignore 
in this outline. It was a struggle which showed 
the Romans to be a people of a curiously shrewd 
character, never forcing things to a destructive 
crisis, but being within the limits of their di^ 
cretion grasping hard dealers. The patricians 
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made a mean use 
of their politi- 
cal advantages 
to grow rich 
through the 
national con- 
quests at the ex- 
pense not only 
of the defeated 
enemy, but of 
the poorer ple- 
beian, whose 
farm had been 
neglected and 
who had fallen 
into debt during 
his military ser- 
vice. The ple- 
beians were 
ousted from any 
share in the con- 
quered lands, 
which the patri- 
cians divided up 
among them- 
selves. The 
introduction o f 
moneys probably 
increased the 
facilities of the usurer and the difficulties of 
the borrowing debtor. 

Three sorts of pressure won the plebeians a 
greater share in the government of the country 
and the good things that were coming to Rome 
as she grew powerful. The first of these (i) 
was the general strike of plebeians; the plebeians 
seem to have invented the strike, which now 
makes its first appearance in history. Twice 
they actually marched right out of Rome, 
threatening to make a new city higher ug the 
Tiber, and twice this threat proved conclusive. 
The second method of pressure (2) was the threat 
of a tyranny. Just as in Attica (the little state 
of which Athens was the capital), Peisktratus 
raked himself to power on the support bf the 
poorer districts, so there was to be found in most 
periods of plebeian dkcontent some ambitious 
man ready to figure as a leader and wrest power 
from the senate. For a long time the Roman 

» J. Wells, Short History of Rome to the Death of 
Augustus, 


patricians were 
clever enough to 
beat every such 
potential tyrant 
by giving in to a 
certain extent to 
the plcbians. 
And finally (3) 
there were' patri- 
cians big-minded 
and far-seeing 
enough to insist 
upon the need of 
reconci 1 i a t i o n 
with the ple- 
bians. 

Thus in 509 
B.C., Valerius 
Poplicola (3) , the 
consul, enacted 
that whenever 
the life or rights 
of any citizen 
were at stake, 
there should be 
an appeal from 
the magistrates 
to the general 
assembly. This 
Lex Valeria was " the Habeas Corpus of Rome," 
and it freed the Roman plebeians from the worst 
dangers of class vindictiveness in the law courts. 

In 494 B.c. occurred the first strike (1). 
" After the Latin war the pressure of debt had 
become excessive, and the plebeians saw with 
indignation their friends, who had often served 
the state bravely in the legions, thrown into 
chains and reduced to slavery at the demand 
of patrician creditors. War was raging against 
the Volscians, but the legionaries, on their 
victorious return, refused any longer to obey 
the consuls, and marched, though without any 
disorder, to the Sacred Mount beyond the Anio 
(up the Tiber). There they prepared to found 
a new city, since the rights of citizens were^denied 
to them in the old one. The patricians were 
compelled to give way, and the plebeians, re- 
turning to Rome, from the " First Secession," 
received the privilege of having officers of their 
own, tribunes and ttdiles." * 

* J. Wells. 
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In 486 BX. arose Spurius Cassius (2), a consul 
who carried an Agrarian Law securing public 
land for the plebeians. But the next year he 
was accused of aiming at royal power, and 
condemned to death. His law never came into 
operation. 

There followed a long struggle on the part of 
the plebeians to have the laws of Rome written 
down, so that they would no longer have to 
trust to patrician memories. In 451-450 b.c. 
th(‘ law of the Twelve Tables was published, the 
basis of all Roman 
law. 

But ’in order that 
the Twelve Tables 
should be formulated, 
a committee of ten 
(the decemvirate) was 
appointed in the 
place of the ordinary 
magistrates. A second 
d e c e m v ir a t e, ap- 
pointed in succession 
to the first, attempted 
a sort of aristocratic 
counter-revolution un- 
der Appiiis Claudius, 

'J he plebeians with- 
drew again a second 
time to the Sacred 
Mount, and Appius 
Claudius committed 
suicide m prison. 

In 440 came a 
famine, and a second 
attempt to found a 
popular tyranny upon the popular wrongs, by 
Spurius Maelius, a wealthy plebeian, which 
ended in his assassination. 

After the sack of Rome by the Gauls (390 b.c.) , 
Marcus Manlius, who had been in command of 
the Capitol when the geese had saved it, came 
forward as a popular leader. The plebeians 
were suffering severely from the after-war usury 
and profiteering of the patricians, and were in- 
curring heavy debts in rebuilding and restocking 
their farms, Manlius spent his fortime in 
releasing debtors. He was accused by the 
patricians of tyrannous intentions, condemned, 
and suffered the fate of condemned traitors in 
Rome, being flung from the Tarpeian Rock, 


the precipitous edge of that same Capitoline 
Hill he had defended. 

In 376 B.C., Licinius, who was one of the ten 
tribunes for the people, began a long struggle* 
with the patricians by making certain proposals- 
called the Licinian Rogations, that there should 
be a limit to the amount of public land taken by 
any single citizen, so leaving some for everybody, 
that outstanding debts should be forgiven with- 
out interest upon the repayment of the principal, 
and that henceforth one at least of the two 
consuls should be a 
plebeian. This pre- 
cipitated a ten-year 
struggle. The plebeian 
power to stop business 
by the veto of their 
representatives, the 
tribunes, was fully ex- 
ercised. In cases of 
national extremity it 
was the custom to set 
all other magistrates 
aside and appoint one 
leader, the Dictator. 
Rome had done such 
a thing during times 
of military necessity 
before, but now the 
patricians set up a 
Dictator in a time of 
profound peace, with 
the idea of crushing 
Licinius altogether. 
They appointed Camil- 
lus, who had besieged 
and taken Vcii from the Etruscans. But 
Camillus was a wiser man than his supporters; 
he brought about a compromise between the 
two orders in which most of the demands of 
the plebeians were conceded (366 B.c.), dedi- 
cated a temple to Concord, and resigned his 
power. 

Thereafter the struggle between the orders 
abated. It abated because, among other in- 
fluences, the social differences between patri- 
cians and plebeians were diminishing. Trade 
was doming to Rome with increasing political 
power, and iHiany plebeians were growing rich 
and many patricians becoming relatively poor. 
Intermarriage had been rendered possible by a 
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•change in the law, and social intermixture was 
going on. While the rich plebeians were becom- 
ing, if not aristocratic, at least oligarchic in 
habits and sympathy, new classes were spring- 
ing up in Rome with fresh interests and no 
political standing. Particularly abundant were 
the freedmen, slaves set free, for the most part 
artizans, but some of them traders, who were 
growing wealthy. And the Senate, no longer a 
purely patrician body — since various official 
positions were now open to plebeians, and such 
plebeian officials became senators— was becom- 


combination of sagacity and aggressive selfish- 
ness that had distinguished the war of hef 
orders at home and enabled her population to 
worry out a balance of power without any 
catastrophe, marks her policy abroad. She 
understood the value of allies ; she could assi- 
milate ; abroad as at home she could in those 
days at least “ give and take ” with a certain 
fairness and sanity. There lay the peculiar 
power of Rome. By that it was she succeeded 
where Athens, for example, had conspicuously 
failed. 
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ing now an assembly of all the wealthy, able, 
-energetic, and influential men in the state. The 
Roman power was expanding, and as it expanded 
these old class oppositions of the early Latin 
community were becoming unmeaning. They 
were being replaced by new associations and new 
antagonisms. Rich men of all origins were 
being drawn together into a common interest 
against the communistic ideas of the poor. 

In 390 B.c. Rome was a miserable little city 
on the borders of Etruria, being sacked by the 
•Gauls ; in 275 b.c. she was ruling and unifying 
all Italy, from the Amo to the Straits of Messina. 
The compromise of Camillus (367 b.c.) had put 
an end to internal dissensions, and left her ener- 
gies free for expansion. And the same queer 


The Athenian democracy suffered much fron\ 
that narrowness of “ patriotism ” which is the 
ruin of all nations. ' ' Athens for the Athenians ’ ' 
was the guiding principle of her rule, and “ tax 
the foreigner ” her substitute for political 
wisdom. 1 Even Pericles used the funds of the 

‘ But note that Athens had (i) no taxes on foreigners, 
and inflicted no disabilities on them except absence of 
citizenship No “expulsions of aliens" such as were 
regular at Sparta, and common in most places. This 
IS a frequent Athenian boast Cp. Thucydides li. 39, 
" Our city is thrown open to the world. We never 
expel a foreigner or prevent him from seeing and 
learning anything of which the secret, if revealed, 
might be useful to an enemy." (2) Practically Free 
Trade : only a general 5 per cent import duty (3) 
Great interest in foreign places, constitutions, customs, 
etc Athens was very oppressive — by modern stan- 
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allies to beautify the capital city. So Athens 
was disliked and envied by her own empire ; her 
disasters were not felt and shared as disasters by 
her subject-cities. The shrewder, nobler Roman 
senators of the great years of Rome, before the 
first Punic War overstrained her moral strength 
and began her degeneration, were not only willing 
in the last resort to share their privileges with 
the mass of their own people, but eager to incor- 
porate their sturdiest antagonists upon terms 
of equality with themselves. They extended 
their citizenship cautiously but steadily. Some 
( itics became Roman, with even a voting share 
in the government. Others had 'self-govern- 
ment and the right to trade or marry in Rome, 
without full Roman citizenship. Garrisons of 
full ciyzens were set up at strategic points, and 
colonies with variable privileges established 
amidst the purely conquered peoples. The need 
to keep communications open in this great and 
growing mass of citizenship was evident from 
the first. Printing and paper wore not yet 
availabh' for intercourse, but a system of high 
roads foljjjwed the Latin speech and the Roman 
rule. The first of these, the Appian Way, ran 
from Rome ultimately into the heel of Italy. 
It was begun by the censor Appius Claudius 
(who must not be confused with the decemvir 
Appius Claudius of a century earlier) in 312 b.c. 

According to a census made in 265 b.c., there 
were already in the Roman dominions, that is 
to say iii^ltaly south of the Arno, 300,400 citi- 
zens. They all had a common interest in the 
W(‘lfaro of the state ; they were all touched a 
little with the diffused kingship of the republic. 
This was, we have to note, an absolutely new 
thing in the history of mankind. All consider- 
able states and kingdoms and empires hitherto 
had been communities by mere obedience to 
some head, some monarch, upon whose moods 
and character the public welfare was helplessly 
dependent. N o republic had hitherto succeeded 
in being anything more tlian a city state. 1 he 
so-called Athenian “ empire " was simply a city 
state directing its allies and its subjugated cities. 
In a few decades the Roman republic was 

dards — to its subject- allies ; chiefly because there was 
no representation, and because she was so much at war. 
But even here, after her defeat in 404, they voluntarily 
gathered to her again. The second Athenian Empire 
v/as not in any way forced upon then;^.— M. 


destined to extend its citizenship into the valley 
of the Po, to assimilate the kindred Gauls, replac- 
ing their language by Latin, and to set up a Latin 
city, Aquileia, at the very head of the Adriatic 
Sea. In 89 b.c. all free inhabitants of Italy 
became Roman citizens ; in 212 a, D. the citi- 
zenship was extended to all free men in the 
empire ^ 

This extraordinary political growth was 
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manifestly the precursor of all modern states of 
the western type. It is as interesting to the 
political student, therefore, as a carboniferous 
amphibian or an archceopteryx to the student of 
zoological development. It is the primitive type 

1 Havcrficld says — and 1 think he is right — that 
Rome had a great advantage in her imperial develop- 
ment —VIZ., that she was a city and not a nation. A 
nation implies some unity of race, and race piejudice. 
A city IS based on the mere fact of citizenship. We 
should have said to St. Paul “ Citizen or no citizen, 
you arc only ^-.evantme Jew.” But a Roman, ap- 
parently. did nS think of saying so. Hence the great 
freedom with which emperors and senators are taken 
from other racei^. — G. M. 
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of the now dominant 
order. Its experiences 
throw iight upon all sub- 
sequent political history. 

One natural result of 
this growth of a demo- 
cracy of hundreds of 
thousands of citizens 
scattered over the greater 
part of Italy was the 
growth in power of the 
Senate. There had been 
in the development of 
the Roman constitution 
a variety of forms of 
the popular assembly, the 
plebeian assembly, the 
assembly by tribes, the 
assembly by centuries, 
and the like, into which 
variety wc cannot enter 
here with any fullness ; 
but the idea was estab- 
lished that with the 
popular assembly lay the 
pqwer of initiating laws. 
It is to be noted that 
there was a sort of paral- 
lel government ir> this 
system. The assembly 
by tribes or by centuries 
was an assembly of the 
whole citizen bedy, patri- 
cian and plebeian to- 
gether; the assembly of 
‘the plebeians was of 
efturse an assembly only 
of the plebeian class. 
Each assembly had its 
own officials : the former, 
the consuls, etc. ; the 
latter, the tribunes. 
While Rome was a little 



on at Rome, much less 
to take any effective part 
'iO^litical life there. 
Ailpbtle- in his Politics 
had already pointed out 
the virtual disenfran- 
chisement of voters who 
lived out of the city and 
were preoccupied with 
agricultural pursuits, and 
this sort of disenfran- 
chisement by mechanical 
difficulties applied to the 
vast majority of Roman 
citizens. With the 
growth of Rome an un- 
anticipated weakness 
crept into political life 
through these causes, and 
the popular assembly be- 
came more and more a 
gathering of political 
hacks and the city riff- 
raff, and less and less a 
representation of the or- 
dinary worthy citizens. 
The popular assembly 
came nearest to power 
and dignity in the fourth 
century b.c. From that 
period it steadily declined 
in influence, and the new 
Senate, which was no 
longer a patrician body, 
with a homogeneous and 
on the whole a noble 
tradition, but a body of 
rich men, ex-magistrates, 
powerful officials, bold 
adventurers and the like, 
pervaded by a strong dis- 
position to return to the 
idea of hereditary quali- 


state, twenty ‘ miles ^ roman jn emt costume (about first fication, became for three 

CENTURY ^ , 

square, it was possible to centuries the ruling 


assemble something like a representative 
gathering of the people, but it will be mani- 
fest that with means of communication 
existing in Italy at that time, itfiwas now im- 
possible for the great bulk of the citizens even 
to keep themselves informed of what was going 


power in the Roman world. 

Tl|fcre are two devices since known to the world 
which might have ejabled the popular govern- 
ment of Rome to developing beyond its 

climax in the days of Appius Claudius the Censor, 
at the do||Ai|the fourth century but 
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neither of them occurred to the Roman mind, mcnt. For the old Popular Assembly (in its 
The first of these devices was a proper use of threefold form) it would have been possible to 
print. In our acco^||g^ early Alexandria we have substituted a gathering of delegates, 
have already upon the strange fact Later on in history, the English did, as the state 

that printed book^TO not come into the world grew, realize this necessity. Certain men, the 
in the fourth or third century B.c. This account Knights of the Shire, were called up to West-* 
of Roman affairs forces us to repeat that remark, minster to speak and vote for local feeling, and,* 



THE TEMPLE OF MATER MATUTA, ROME. , 

“ Probably a temple of ' Mother Dawn ' . . moat complete example of the round temple still existing ” — Stobart. 
(The tiled roof is, of course, modern.) 


T o the modern mind it is clear that a widespread 
popular government demands, as a necessary 
condition for health, a steady supply of correct 
information upon public affairs to all the citizens 
and a maintenance of interest. The popular 
governments in the modern states that have 
sprung up on either side of the Atlantic during 
the last two centuries have been possible only 
through the more or less honest and thorough 
ventilation of public affairs through the press. 
But in Italy the only way in which the govern- 
ment at Rome could communicate with any 
bpdy of its ditizens elsewhere was by the anti- 
quated device of sending a herald, and with the 
individual citizen it could hold no communica- 
tion by any means at all. 

The second device, for which the English 
are chiefly responsible inAe history of mankind, 
which the Romans nevePused, was the almost 
equally obvious one of repres^||||tive govern- 


were more or less fonnally elected for that end. 
The Roman situation seems to a modern mind 
to have called aloud for such a modification. 
It was never made.^ 

1 The point raised here that Rome never developed 
representation is a very interesting one. There was a 
golden chance in the Social War (90 b.c ). The allies 
of Rome (socii) revolted, and set up a counter Rome 
in Corfinium. Now, to our minds, the obvious thing 
for them to do was (i) to make Corfinium just a 
capital ; (2) to set up a parliament there, consisting 
of representatives drawn from the allies, who lived, of 
course, all over Italy. Not a bit of it. They made 
Corfinium a city state (not a capital), and feigned 
themselves all to be citizens of it, meeting in a primary 
assembly there. They also set up, it is true, a senate 
of 500 ? but this was just a copy of the Roman senate, 
and not a representative body (see Mommsen, vol. iii, 
pp. 237-8, Eng. trans.). Under, the Roman Empire 
there were germs of reprdHiltation in provincial 
assemblies: ^.Bury, Student* s Roman Empire, on 
the concilium Lugdunenu in Gaul and rh. xotvd in Asia 
Minor. — E. B. 
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The method of assembling the comiiia iributa * 
(one p{ the three main forms of the Popular 
Assembly) was by the proclamation of a herald, 
who was necessarily inaudible to most of Italy, 
seventeen days before the date of the gathering. 
The augurs, the priests of divination whom 
m^ome had inherited from the Etruscans, ex- 
v-^amined the entrails of sacrificial beasts on the 
night before the actual assembly, ^and if they 
thought fit to say that these gory portents were 
unfavourable, the comxtia trihuia dispersed. But 
if .the augurs reporb\'l that the livers were pro- 
pitious, there was a great blowing of horns from 
the Capitol and from the walls of the city, and 
the assembly went on. It was licld in the open 
air, cither in the little Forum beneath the Capitol 
or in a still smaller recess opening out of the 
Forum, or in the military exercising ground, the 
Campus Martins, now the most crowded part of 
modern Rome, but then an open space. Busi- 
ness began at dawn with prayer. There were 
no seats, and this probably helped to reconcile 
the citizen to the rule that everything ended 
at sunset. 

After the opening prayer came a discussion of 
the measures to be considered by the assembly, 
and the proposals before the meeting were read 
out. Is it not astonishing that there were no 
printed copies distributed ^ If any copies were 
handed about, they must have been in manu- 
script, and each ^py must have been liable to 
errors and deliberate falsification. No ques- 
tions seem to have been allowed, but private 
individuals might address the gathering with 
the permission of the presiding magistrate. 

The multitude then proceeded to go into 
enclosures like cattle-pens according to their 
tribes, and each tribe voted upon the measure 
under consideration. The decision was then 
taken not by the majority of the citizens, but 
by the majority of tribes, and it was announced 
by the heralds. 

The Popular Assembly by centuries, comitia 
centMricUay was very similar in its character, 
except that instead of thirty-five tribes there 
were, in the third century B.c., 373 centuries, and 
there was a sacrifice as well as prayer to begin 
with. The centuries, originally military (like 
the “hundreds" of primitive English local 

1 Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 
(Nettleship Sandys.) 


government) , had long since lost any connection 
with the number one hundred. Some contained 
only a few people ; some very many. There 
were eighteen centuries of knights (equites) , who 
were originally men in a position to maintain a 
horse and serve in the cavalry, though later 
the Roman knighthood, like knighthood in 
England, became a vulgar distinction of no 
military, mental, or moral significance. (These 
equites became a very important class as Rome 
traded and ^rew rich ; for a time they were the 
real moving class in the community. There 
w'as as little chivalry left among them at last 
as there is in the “ honours list " knights of 
England of today. The senators from about 
200 B.c. were ei^cluded from trade. The equites 
became, therefore, the great business men, 
negoUatores, and as publican i they farmed the 
taxes.) There were, in addition, eighty (') cen- 
turies of wealthy men (worth over 100,000 asses) , 
twenty- two of men worth over 75,000 asses, and 
so on. There were two centuries each of mcch- 
atucs and musicians, and the proletarii made up 
one century The decision in the comitia 
centunaia was by the majority of centuries. 

Is it any wonder that with the growth of the 
Roman state and the complication of its busi- 
ness, power shift(‘d back from such a Popular 
Assembly to the Senate, which was a compara- 
tively compact body varying between three 
hundred as a minimum, and, at the utmost, 
nine hundred members (to which it was raised 
byCfesar),men who had to do with affairs and big 
business, who knew each other more or less, and 
had a tradition of government and policy ^ 
The power of nominating and calling up the 
senators vested in the Republic first with the 
consuls, and when, some time after, “ censors " 
were created, and many of the powers of the 
consuls had been transferred to them, it was 
shifted to them. Appius Claudius, one of the 
first of the censors to whom this powetwas given, 
enrolled freedmen in the tribes and called sons 
of freedmen to the Senate. But this was a 
shocking arrangement to the conservative in- 
stincts of the time ; the consuls would not 
recognize his Senate, and the next censors (304 
B.c.) set aside his invitations. His attempt, 
however, serves to show how far the Senate- 
had progressed from its original condition as a 
purely patrijian body. Like the contemporary 
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l^ritish House of Lords, it had become a gather- of a set of problems with which the whole political 
ing of big business men, energetic politicians, intelligence of the world wrestles at the present 
successful adventurers, great landowners, and time 

the like ; its patrician dignity was a picturesqup The Senate met usually in a Senate House in 
sham; but, unlike the British House of Lords, the Forum, but on special **^occasions it would 
it was unchecked legally by anything but the be called to meet m this or that temple ; and 
inefficient Popular Assembly we have already when it had to deal with foreign ambassadors 
described, and by the tribunes elected by the or its own generals (who were not allowed to 
plebeian assembly. Its legal control over the enter the ( ity while in command of troops), 
consuls and proconsuls was not great , it had it assembled in the Campus Mai tins outside 
little executive power ; but in its prestige and the walls, 
experience lay its strength and influence. The 

interests of its members were naturally an- § 3 

tagonistic to the interests of the general body 

of citizens, but for some generations that great been necessary to deal rather fully with 

mass of Ordinary men was impotent to express 1-^^^ political structure of the Roman republic 
its dissent from the proceedings of this oligarchy, because of its immense importahee 

Direct popular government of a state larger than thagiman to this day. The constitution of 
a city state had already failed therefore in Italy, Carthage ^ need not detain us long, 

because as yet there was no public education. * ^^aly under Rome was a republi(*an 

no press, and no representative system ; it had country ; Carthage was that much older things 
failed through these mere mechanical difficulties, a republican city. She had an empire, as 
before the first Punic War. But its appearance 1 Anstotle, Pohhcs, Bk. n ch xi.*; and j. WeUs, 
is of enormous interest, as the first appearance Home to the Death of Augustus, 
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the history of 
But this is how cme iiis- 
torian, soaked with tire faijp- 
tastic political ideas of our 
times, is pleased to write 
of this evil expedition. 
“The Romans knew they 
were entering on war with 
Carthage ; but the political 
instincts ^f the people were 
right, for a Carthaginian 
garrison on ^ the Sicilian 
Straits would have been a 
dangerous menace to the 
peace of Italy." So they 
protected the peace of Italy 
from this "menace" by 'a 
war that lasted neiWy a 
quarter of a century. They 
wrecked their own -slowly 
acquired political morale in 
the proccs^t’ 

The Romans captured 
Messina, and H iero deserted 
from the Carthaginians to 
the Romans. Then for som« 

^ time the struggle ceatred 

Syracuse, fiiero, a successor of that Dionys||||s upon the town Agrigentum. This the Romamf 
to whoni ’l^ato had gone as' resident court besieged, and a peftod of trench warfare ensudd. 
philosopher. K band of mercenaries who had Both sides suffered grottly from plague and 
been in the service of Syracuse seized upon irregular supplies; the Romans lost 30,000 
Messina (289 b.cJ, and raided the trade of Syra- men ; but in the end (261 b.c ) the Carthaginians 
xuse so that at last Hicro was forced to take evacuated the place and retired to their forti- 
mcasures to suppress them (270 b.c.). There- fied towns on western coast ^ of the island 
upon Carthage, which was also vitally concerned of which Lilybieum was tl|i^ ;^hief. These 
in the suppression of piracy, came to his aid, they could supply easily from tl^Mrican mam- 
and put in a Carthaginian garrison at Messina, land, and, as long as their sea a|||jfe<3^hcy held, 
This was an altog(iher justifiable proceeding, they could exhaust any Roman ag^st 
Now that Tyre had been destroyed, the only them. 

capable guardian of sea law in the Mediteihranean And now a new and very extraordinary phase 
was Carthage, and the suppression of piracy of the war began. The Romans came coupon 
was her task by habit and tradition. the sea, and to the astonishment of Chrtha- 

The pirates of Messina ««lippealed to Rome, ginians and themselves defeated the Carthaginian 
and the^ accumulating 'l^tisy^^nd fear of fleet. Since the days of Salamis there had been 
Carthage" decided the Rofliati people to help a considerable development of naval architec- 
them. An expedition was dispatched to Messina ture. I'hen the ruling type of battleship was a 
under the consul Appius Claudius (the third trireme, a galley with three banks (row$) of 
Appius Claudius we have had to mention in oars ; now the leading Carthaginian batjttijl^ip 
this bfttory). was a quinquereme, a much bigger gall^ with 

So began the first of the most wasteful and five banks of oars, which could ram or shl^t the 
disastrous series of wars that has ever darkened oars of any feebler vessel. The Romans^ had 
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come into the war with no such shipping. Now 
they set to work to build qiiinqueremes, being 
helped, it is said, in their designing by one of 
these Carthaginian vessels coming ashore. In 
two months they built a hundred quinqucremcs 
and thirty triremes. But they had no skilled 
navigators, no experienced oarsmen, and these 
deficiencies they remedied partly with tile 
assistance of their Greek allies and partly by the 
invention of new tactics. Instead of relying 
upon ramming or breaking the oars of the ad- 
‘versary, which demanded more seamanship 
than they possessed, they decided to board the 
enemy, and they constructed a sort of long 
drawbridge on their ships, held up to a mast 
by a pulley and with grappling-hooks and spikes 
at the end. They also loaded their galleys with 
soldiers. Then as the Carthaginian rammed or 
swept alongside, this corvus, as it was called, 
could be let down and the boar(^rs could swarm 
aboard him. ^ 

Simple as this device was, it proved a complete 
success. It changed the course of the war and 
the fate of the world. The small amount of 
invention needed to counteract the corvus w%6 
not apparently within fh| compass of the Cartha- 
ginian rulers. At the b^tle of Mylae (260 B.c.) 
the Romans gained their first naval victory and 
captured or destroyed fifty vessels. At the 
great battle of Ecnomus (256 b.c.),“ probably the 
greatest naval engagement of antiquity/' ^ in 
which seven or eight hundred big ships were 
engaged, the Carthaginians showed that they 
had nothing from their former disaster. 

According to rule they outmanoeuvred and 
defeats the Romans, but the corvus again 
‘ J. Wells op. cit. 


defeated them. The Romans sank thirty vessels 
and captured sixty-four. ^ 

Thereafter the war continued with violent 
fluctuations of fortune, but with a continuous 
demonstration of the greater energy, solidarity, 
and initiative of the Romans. After Ecnomus 
the Romans invaded Africa by sea, and sent 
an insufliciently supported army, which after 
many successes and the capture of Tunis (within 
ten miles of Carthage) was comifletcTy defeated. 
They lost their sea ascendancy through a storm, 
and regained it by building a second fleet of two 
hundred and twenty ships within three months. 
Th€y captured Palermo, and defeated a great 
Carthaginian army there (251 B.c.), capturing 
one hundred and four elephants, and making 
such a triumphal procession into Rome as that 
city had never seen before. They made an 
unsuccessful siege of Lilybieum, the chief 
surviving Carthaginian stronghold in Sicily. 
They lost their second fleet in a great naval 
battle at Drepanum (249 B c.) , losing one hundred 
and eighty out of two hundred and ten vessels ; 
and a third fleet of one hundred and twenty 
battleships and eight hundred transports was 
lost in the same year partly in battle and partly 
in a storm. 

For seven ycai» a sort of war went on between 
the nearly exhausted combatants, a war of raids 
and feeble sieges, during which the Carthaginians 
had the best of it at sea. Then by a last supreme 
effort Rome launched a fourth fleet of two 
hundred keels, and defeated the last strength of 
the Carthaginians at the battle of the iEgatian 
Isles (241 B.C.), after which Carthage (240 B.c.) 
sued for peace. 

By the terms of this peace, all Sicily, except for 
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the dominions of Hiero of Syracuse, becauK* an 
estate ” of the Roman people. There was no 
such process of a^ftimilation as had been practised 
in Italy ; Sicily became a conquered province, 
paying tribute and yielding profit like the pro- 
vinces of the older empires. And, in addition, 
Carthage paid a war indcnuuty of 3,200 talents 
( = £788,000). 


§ 5 

For twenty- two years there was peac(‘ between 
Rome and Carthage. It was peace without 
^ . .1- prosperity. Both combatants w'crc 
Elder and suffering from the want and disor- 
the Spirit ganizatioii that follow naturally and 
necessarily upon all great wars. 
The territories of Carthage seethed with violent 
disorder ; the returning soldiers could not get 
their pay, and mutinied and looted ; the land went 
uncultivated. We read of horrible cruelties in 
the suppression of these troubles by Hamilcar, 
the Carthaginian general ; of men being cruci- 
fied by the thousand. Sardinia and Corsica 
revolted. The “peace of Italy" was scarcely 
happier. The Gauls rose and marched south; 
they were defeated, and 40,000 of them killed at 
Telamon. It is manifest that Italy was incom- 
plete until it reached the Alps. Roman colonies 
were planted in the valley of the Po, and the 
great northward artery, the Via Flaminia, was 
begun. But it shows the moral and intellectual 
degradation of this post-war period that when the 
Gauls were threatening Rome, human sacrifices 
were proposed and carried out. The old Cartha- 
ginian sea law v^as broken up — it may have 
been selfish and monopolistic, but it was at 
least orderly — ^the Adriatic swarmed with 


Illyrian pirates, and as the result of a quarrel 
arising out of this state of affairs, Illyria, after 
two wars, had to be annexed as a second 
“ province." By sending expeditions to annex 
Sardinia and Corsica, which were Carthaginian 
provinces in revolt, the Romans prepared the 
way for the Second Punic War. 

The First Punic War had tested and demon- 
strated the relative strength of Rome and 
Carthage. With a little mort wisdom on either 
side, with a little more magnanimity on the part 
of Rome, there need never have been a renewal 
of the struggle. But Rome was an ungracious 
conqueror. She seized Corsica and Sardinia on 
no just grounds, she increased the indemnity 
by 1,200 talents, she set a limit, the Ebro, to 
Carthaginian developments in Spain. There 
was a strong party in Carthage, led by Hanno, 
for the propitiation of Rome ; but it was 
natural that many Carthaginians should come 
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to regard their national adversary with a 
despairing hostility. 

So began that age-long hostility between the 
lands north and south of the Mediterranean 
which lasts down to our own day, the cpnft|et pf 
the Semiticized Berber and the Atymisied: 
south European, in spite of the fact tl|i^ 
two divisions of Mediterranean man bgjge sb 
much physically in common. Hencefoiijl^fey 
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took differetit sides in religion ^ in langutge, in 
costume and culture. 

Hatred is one of the passions that can master 
a life, and there is a type of temperament very 
prone to it, ready to see life in terms of vindic- 
tive melodrama, ready to find stimulus and 
satisfaction in frightful demonstrations of 
" justice and revenge. The fears and j(‘al- 
ousies of the squatting-placo and the cave still 
bear their dark blossoms in our lives ; we ate 
not four hundred generations yet from the old 
Stone Age. Great wars, as all Euiopc knows, 
give this hating temperament the utmost 
scojx', and the greed and pride and cruelly that 
the First Punic War had released were now 
producing a rich crop of anti-foreign monomania. 
1 he outstanding figure upon the side of C arthage 
was a Sfeat general and administrator, Hamilcar 
Barca, who now set himself to circumvent and 
shatter Rome. He was the father- in law of 
Hasdrubal and the father of a boy Hannibal, 
destined to be the most dreaded enemy that 
ever scared the Roman Senate. The most ob- 
vious course before Carthage was the reconstruc- 
tion of its fleet and naval administration, and 
the recovery of sea power, but this, it would 
seem, Hamilcar could not effect. As an alterna- 
tive he resolved to organize Spain as the base 
of a land attack upon Italy. He went to Spain 
as governor in 236 b.c ., and Hannibal related 
afterwards that his father then — he was a boy 
of eleven— made him vow deathless hostility to 
the Roman power. 

This quasi-insane concentration of the gifts 
and lives of the Barca family upon revenge is 
but one instance of the narrowing and cmbitteiH 
ment of life that the stresses and universal 
sense of insecurity of this great struggle produced 
in the minds of men. A quarter of a century of 
war had left the whole western world miser- 
able and harsh. While the eleven-year-old 
Hannibal was taking his vow of undying hatred, 
there was running about a farmhouse of Tus- 
culum a small but probably very disagreeable 
child of named Marcus Porcius Cato. 1 his 
boy lived to be eighty-five years old, and his 
ruling passiofi seems to have been hatred for 
any human hapjjiness but his own. He was a 
good soldier, had a successful political 

career. He heldf a command in Spain, and 
distinguished hipiself by his cruelties . H e posed 


as a champion of religion and public morality, 
and under this convenient cloak cafiied on a 
lifelong war against everything that was 
young, gracious, or pleasant. Whoever roused 
his jealousy, incurred his moral disapproval. 
He was energetic in the support and adminis- 
tration of all laws against dress, against the 
personal adornment of women, against entertain- 
ments and free discussion. He was so fortunate 
as to be made censor, whuh gave him great 
power ov(r the private lives of public peoidc. 
He was thus able to ruin public opponents 
through private scandals. He expelled Manlius 
from the Senate foi giving his wif(' a kiss in the 
daytime in the sight of their daughter. He per- 
s<'{'uled Greek literature, about wdiich, until late 
in life, he w’as totally ignorant. Then he read 
and admired 1 >(*mosth(‘nes. He vsTot(' in Latin 
n])on agiiculture and the ancient and lost 
viiiiKs of Rome From these wniliiigs much 
light is thrown upon his qualities. One of his 
maxims was that when a slave was not sleep- 
ing he should be working. Another was that 
old o\('n and slaves should be sold off. He 
left the war hoi sc that had earned him through 
his Spanish campaigns behind him when he 
returned to Italy in order to save freight. He 
hated other pcojile's gardens, and cut off the 
supply of water for garden use in Rome. After 
entertaining company, when dinner was over 
he would go out to correct any negligence in 
the service with a leather thong. He admired 
his own virtues very greatly, and insisted upon 
them in his writings. There was a battle at 
Thermopylae against Antiochus the Great, of 
which he wrot(' , ‘ ' those who saw him charging 
\hc enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared 
tliat Cato owed less to the people of Rome than 
the people of Rome owed to Cato. " ^ In his old 
age Cato became lascivious, and misconducted 
himself with a woman slave. Finally, when his 
son protested against this disorder of their 
joint household, he married a young wife^the 
daughter of his secietary, who was not in a 
position to refuse his offer. (What became of 
the woman slave is not told. Probably he sold 
her.) This compendium of all the old Roman 
virtues died at an advanced age, respected and 
feared. Almost his last public act was to urge 
on the Third Punic War and the final destruc- 
1 Plutarch, Life of Cato. 
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tion of Carthage. He had gone to Carthage as 
a commissioner to settle certain differences be- 
tween Carthage and Numidia, and he had been 
shocked and horrified to find some evidences of 
prosperity and even of happiness in that country. 

From the time of that visit onward Cato con- 
cluded every speech he made in the Senate by 
croaking out “ Delenda est Carthago " Carthage 
must be destroyed"). 

Such was the type of man that rose to pro- 
minence in Rome dur- 
ing the Punic struggle, 
such was the protago- 
nist of Hannibal and 
the Carthaginian re* 
vanche, and by him 
and by Hannibal we 
may judge the tone 
and quality of the age. 

The two great 
western powers, and 
Rome perhaps more 
than Carthage, were 
strained mentally and 
morally by the stresses 
of thcHrst War. The 
evil side of life was 
uppermost. The his- 
tory of the Second 
and Third Punic Wars 
(219 to 201 and 149 to 
146 B.C.), it is plain, 
is not the history of 
perfectly sane peoples. 

It is nonsense for his- 
torians to write of the 
political instincts " 
of the Romans or Car- 
thaginians. Quite 
other instincts were loose, ^ The red eyes of 
the ancestral ape had come back into the 
world. It was a time when reasonable men 
were howled down or murdered ; the tr^je spirit 
of the age is s|iown in the eager examination 
for signs unA '{Portents of the still quivering 
hvers of ^hose human victims who were sac- 
rificed in Rome during the panic before the 
battle of Telamon. The western world was 
indeed black with homicidal monomania. Two 
grfeat peoples, both very necessary to the 
world's development, fell foul of one another, 


and at last Rome succeeded in murdering 
Carthage. 

§ 6 

We can only tell very briefly here of the parti- 
culars of the Second and Third Punic W ars. We 
have told how Hamilcar began to 
Punic*War! <^rganize Spain, and how the Romans 
forbade him to cross the Ebro. He 
died in 228 b.c., and was followed by his son-in- 
law Hasdrubal, who 
was assassinated in 
221 B.c. , and succeeded 
by Hannibal, who was 
now twenty-six. 1 he 
actual war was pre- 
cipitated by the Ro- 
mans making ||brcach 
of their own regula- 
tions, and interfering 
with affairs south of 
the Ebro. Whereupon 
Hannibal marched 
straight through the 
south of Gaul, and 
crossed the Alps (218 
B.c.) into Italy. 

The history of the 
next fifteen years is 
the story of the most 
brilliant and futile raid 
in history. F or fifteen 
years Hannibal held 
out in Italy, victorious 
and unconquered. The 
Roman generals were 
no match for the Car- 
thaginian, and when- 
ever they met him 
they were beaten. But one Roman general, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, had the strategic sense to 
take a course that robbed all Hannibal’s 
victories of fruit. At the outbreak of the 
war he had been sent by sea to Marseilles 
to intercept Hannibal ; he arrived three days 
late, and, instead of pursuing him, he sent 
on his army into Spain to cut up Hanni- 
bal’s supplies and reinforcements. Throughout 
all the subsequent war there remained this 
Roman army of Spain between Hannibal and 
his base. He was left in the air," in- 
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capable of conducting sieges or establishing 
conquests. 

Whenever he met the Romans in open fight 
he beat them. He gained two great victories 
in North Italy, and won over the Gauls to his 
side. He pressed south into Etruria, and am- 
bushed, surrounded, and completely destroyed 
a Roman army at Lake Trasimene. In 216 b.c. 
he was assailed by a vastly superior Roman 
force under Varro at Cannie, and destroyed it 
utterly. Fifty thousand men are said to have 
been killed and ten thousand prisoners taken. 
He was, however, unable to push on and capture 
Rome because he had no siege equipment. 

But Cannae produced other fruits. A large 
part of Southern Italy came over to Hannibal, 
including Capua, the city next in size to Rome, 
and the Macedonians allied themselves with him. 
Moreover, Hiero of Syracuse, the faithful ally 
of Rome, was now dead, and his successor 
Hieronymus turned over to the Carthaginians. 
The Romans carried on the war, however, with 
great toughness and resolution ; they refused 
to treat with Hannibal after Cannae, they pressed 
a slow but finaUy successful blockade and siege 
of Capua, and a Roman army set itself to reduce 
Syracuse. Ihe siege of Syracuse is chiefly 
memorable for the brilliant inventions of the 
philosopher Archimedes, which long held the 
Romans at bay. We have already named this 
Archimedes as pue of the pupils and corre- 


spondents of the school of the Alexandrian 
Museum. He was killed in the final stonn of 
the town. Tarentum (209 n.c.), Hannibal’s chief 
port and means of supply from Carthage, at 
last followed Syracuse (212 B.c.) and Capua 
( 2 1 1 B.C.), and his communications became 
irregular. 

Spain also was wrested bit by bit from the 
Carthaginian grip. When at last reinforce- 
ments for Hannibal under his brother Has- 
drubaS|not to be confused with his brother-in- 
law of the same name who was assassinated) 
struggled through into Italy, they were destroyed 
at the battle of the Metaurus (207 b.c.), and the 
first newsihat came to Hannibal of the disaster 
was the hackcci-off head of his brother thrown 
into his camp. 

Thereafter Hannibal was blockaded into 
Calabria, the toe of Italy. He had no forces 
for further operations of any magnitude, and 
he returned at last to Carthage in time to com- 
mand the Cartjiaginians in the last battle of the 
war. ^ * 

This last battle, the battle of Zama (202 B.c.), 
was fought close to Carthage. 

It was the first defeat Hannibal experienced, 
and so it is well to give a little attention to the 
personality of his conqueror, Scipio Africanus 
the' Elder, who stands out in history as a very 
fine gentleman indeed, a great soldier and a 
generous man. Wc have already mentioned a 
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certain P. Cornelius Scipio who struck at Han- 
nibal's bSise in Spain ; this was his son ; until 
after Zama this son bore the same name of P. 
Cornelius Scipio, and then the surname of 
^fricanus was given him. (The younger Scipio 
Africanus, Scipio Africanus Minor, who was 
later to end the Third Punic War, was the 
adopted son of this first Scipio Africanus, Scipio 
Africanus the Elder.) Scipio Africanus was 
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everything that aroused the distrust, hatred, 
and opposition of old-fashioned Romans of the 
school of Cato. He was young, he was happy 
and able, he spent money freely, he was well 
versed in Greek literature, and inclined rather 
to Phrygian novelties in religion than to the 
sterner divinities of Rome. And he did not 
believe in the extreme discretion that then ruled 
Roman strategy. 

After the early defeats of the Second Punic 
War, Roman military operations were domi- 


nated by the personality of a general, Fabius, 
who raised the necessity of avoiding battle with 
Hannibal into a kind of sacred principle. For 
ten years ** Fabian tactics " prevailed in Italy. 
The Romans blockaded, cut up convoys, at- 
tacked stragglers, and ran away whenever Han- 
nibal appeared. N 0 doubt it was wise for a time 
after their first defeats to do this sort of thing, 
but the business of the stronger power, and Rome 
was the stronger power throughout the Second 
Punic War, is not to tolerate an interminable 
war, but to repair losses, discover able generals, 
train better armies, and destroy the enemy 
power. Decision is one of the duties of strength 

To such men as young Scipio, the sly, ineffec- 
tive artfulness of Fabianism, which was causing 
both Italy and Carthage to bleed slowly to 
death, was detestable. He clamoured^' for an 
attack upon Carthage itself. 

** But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the city 
with alarms, as if the commonwealth was going 
to be brought into the most extreme danger by 
a rash and indiscreet young man ; in short, ho 
scrupled not to do or say anything he thought 
likely to dissuade his countrymen from embrac- 
ing the proposal. With the Senate he carried 
his point. But the people believed that his 
opposition to Scipio proceeded either from envy 
of his success, or from a secret fear that if this 
young hero should perform some signal exploit, 
put an end to the war, or even remove it out 
of Italy, his own slow proceedings through the 
course of so many years might be imputed to 
indolence or timidity. ... He applied to 
Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavoured 
to persuade him not to yield that province to 
Scipio, but, if he thought it proper to conduct 
the war in that manner, to go himself against 
Carthage. Nay, he even hindered the raising 
of money for that expedition, so that Scipio 
was obliged to find the supplies as he could. . . . 
He endeavoured to prevent the young men 
who offered to go as volunteers from giving 
in their names, and loudly declared, both in 
the Senate and Forum, ‘That Scipio did not 
only himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to 
carry away with him the remaining strength of 
Italy, persuading the young men to abandon 
their parents, their wives, and native city, 
while an unsubdued and potent enemy was still 
at their doors.’ With these assertions he so 
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terrified the people, that they allowed Scipio 
to take with him only the legions' that were in 
Sicily, and three hundred of those men who had 
served him with so much fidelity in Spain. . . . 
After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac- 
count was soon brought to Rome of his glorious 
and wonderful achievements. This account 
was followed by rich spoils, which confirmed it. 
A Numidian king was taken prisoner; two 
camps were burned and destroyed ; and in 
them a vast number of men, arms, and horses ; 
and the Carthaginians sent orders to Hannibal 
to quit his fruitless hopes in Italy, and return 
home to defend his own country. W’hilst every 
tongue was applauding these exploits of Scipio, 
Fabius proposed that his successor should be 
appointed, without any shadow or reason for it, 
except ,what this well-known maxim implies : 
viz., ‘That it is dangerous to trust affairs 
of such importance to the fortune of one man, 
because it is not likely that he will be always 
successful.’ . . . Kay, even when Hannibal 
embarked his army and quitted Italy, Fabius 
ceased not to disturb the general joy and to 
damp the spirits of Rome, for he took the liberty 
to affirm, ‘ That the commonwealth was now 
come to her last and worst trial ; that she had 
the most reason to dread the efforts of Hannibal 
when he should arrive in Africa, and attack 
her sons under the walls of Carthage ; that 
Scipio would have to do with an army yet 
warm with the blood of so many Roman generals, 
dictators, and consuls.’ The city was alarmed 
with these declamations, and though the war 
was removed into Africa, the danger seemed to 
approach nearer Rome than ever.” 

Before the battle of Zama there were a brief 
truce and negotiations, which broke down 
through the fault of the Carthaginians. As 
with the battle of Arbela, so the exact day of 
the battle of Zama can be fixed by an eclipse, 
which in this case occurred during the fighting. 
The Romans had been joined by the Numidians, 
the hinterland people of Carthage, under their 
king Massinissa, and this gave them — for the 
first time in any battle against Hannibal — a 
great superiority of cavalry . H annibal’ s ca v airy 
wings were driven off, while at the same time 
the sounder discipline of Scipio's infantry en- 
abled them to open lanes for the charge of the 
Carthaginian war elephants without being 


thrown into confusion. Hannibal attempted to 
extend his infantry line to envelop the Roman 
infantry mass, but while at Cannae all the 
advantage of training and therefore of manoeuv- 
ring power had been on his side, and he had 
been able to surround and maissacre a crowd 
of infantry, he now found against him an in- 
fantry hne better than his own. His own line 
broke as it extended, the Roman legion charged 
home, and the day was lost. The Roman 
cavalry came back from the pursuit of Hanni- 
bal’s horse to turn what was alrea^ a defeat 
into a disastrous rout. 

Carthage submitted without any further 
struggle. The terms were severe, but they left 
it possible for her to hope for an honourable 
future. She had to abandon Spain to Rothe, 
to give up all her war fleet except ten vessels, 
to pay 10.000 talents (£2,400,000), and, what 
was the most difficult condition of all, to agree 
not to wage war without the permission of Rome. 
Finally a condition was added that Hannibal, 
as the great enemy of Rome, should be sur- 
rendered. But he saved his countrymen from 
this humiliation by flying to Asia. 

'I hese wen? exorbitant conditions, with which 
Rome should have been content. But there 
are nations so cowardly that they dare not 
merely conquer their enemies ; they must mak 
siccar and destroy them. The generation of 
Romail?^ that saw greatness and virtue in a man 
like Cato the Censor, necessarily made their 
country a mean ally and a cowardly victor. 

§ 7 

The history of Rome for the fifty-six years 
that elapsed between the battle of Zama and 
the last act of the tragedy, the Third 
The Th ird p unic War , tells of a hard ungracious 
expansion of power abroad and of 
a slow destruction, by the usury and greed of the 
rich, of the free agricultural population at home. 

The spirit of the nation had become harsh and 
base ; there was no further extension of citizen- 
ship, no more generous attempts at the assimi- 
lation of congenial foreign populations. Spain 
was administered badly, and settled slowly and 
with great difficulty. Complicated interven- 
tions led to the reduction of Illyria and Mace- 
donia to theposition of tribute-paying provinces; 
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Rome, it was evident, was going to “ tax the 
foreigner " now and release her home popula- 
tion from taxation. After 168 the old land 
tax was no longer levied in Italy, and the only 
revenue derived from Italy was from the state 
domains and through a tax on imports from 
overseas. The revenues from the province of 
“Asia" defrayed the expenses of the Roman 
state.* At home men of the Cato type were 
acquiring farms by loans and foreclosure, often 
the farms of men impoverished by war service; 
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they were driving the free citizens off their 
land, and running their farms with the piti- 
lessly driven slave labour that was made cheap 
and abundant. Such men regarded alien popu- 
lations abroad merely as unimported slaves. 
Sicily was handed over to the greedy enterprise 
of tax-farmers. Corn could be grown there by 
rich men using slaves, and imported very profit- 
ably into Rome, and so the home land could 
be turned over to cattle and sheep feeding. 
Consequently a drift of the uprooted Italian 
population to the towns, and particularly to 
Rome, began. 

* Mommsen says the other provinces cost as much 
as they paid. 


Of the first conflicts of the spreading power of 
Rome with the Seleucids, and how she formed 
an alliance with Egypt, we can tell little here, 
nor of the tortuous fluctuations of the Greek 
cities under the shadow of her advance until 
they fell into actual subjugation. A map must 
suffice to show the extension of her empire at 
this time. * 

The general grim baseness of tlie age was not 
wit^ut its protesting voices. We have already 
tola how the wasting disease of the Second 
Punic War, a disease of the state which was 
producing avaricious rich men exactly as 
diseases of the body will sometimes produce 
great pustules, was ended by the vigour of Scipio 
Africanus. When it had seemed doubtful 
whether the Senate would let him go as the 
Roman general, he had threatened an appeal 
* to the people. 1 hereafter he was a marked man 
for the senatorial gang, who were steadily 
changing Italy from a land of free cultivators to 
a land of slave-worked cattle ranches ; they 
attempted to ruin him before ever he reached 
Africa ; they gave him forces insufficient, as 
they hoped, for victory ; and after the war they 
barred him strictly from office. Interest and 
his natural malice alike prompted Cato to attack 
him. 

Scipio Africanus the Elder seems to have 
been of a generous and impatient temperament, 
and indisposed to exploit the popular discontent 
with current tendencies and his own very great 
popularity to his own advantage. He went 
as subordinate to his brother Lucius Scipio, 
when the latter commanded the first Roman 
army to pass into Asia. At Magnesia in Lydia 
a great composite army under Antiochus III, 
the Seleucid monarch, suffered the fate (igo B.c.) 
of the very similar Persian armies of a hundred 
and forty years before. This victory drew 
down upon Lucius Scipio the hostility of the 
Senate, and he was accused of misappropriating 
moneys received from Antiochus. This filled 
Africanus with honest rage. As Lucius stood 
up in the Senate with his accounts in his hands 
ready for the badgering of his accusers, Africanus 
snatched the documents from him, tore them 
up, and flung the fragments down. His brother, 
he said, had paid^into the treasury 200,000 
sestertii (=£2,otSio,ooo). Was he now to be 
pestered and tripped up upon this or that item ? 
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later on, Lucius was prosecuted and con- 
demned, ^ Africanus rescued him by force. 
Being impeached, he reminded the people that 
the day was the anniversary of the battle of 
Zama, and defied the authorities amidst the 
plaudits of the crowd. 

The Roman people seem to have liked and 
supported Scipio Africanus, and, after an interval 
of two thousand years, men must like him stUl. 
He was able to throw torn paper in the face of 
the Senate, and when Lucius was attacked 
again, one of the tribunes of the people inter- 
posed his veto and quashed the proceedings. 
But Scipio Africanus lacked that harder alloy 
which makes men great democratic leaders. He 
was no Caesar. He had none of the qualities 
that subdue a man to the base necessities of 
political life. After these events he retired in 
disgust from Rome to his estates, and there he 
died in the year 183 b.c. 

In the same year died Hannibal. He poisoned 
himself in despair. The steadfast fear of the 
Roman Senate had hunted him from court to 
court. In spite of the indignant protests of 
Scipio, Rome in the peace negotiations had 
demanded his surrender from Carthage, and she 
continued to make this demand of every power 
that sheltered him. When peace was made 
with Antiochus III, this was one of the con- 
ditions. He was run to earth at last in Bithy- 
nla ; the king of Bithynia detained him in order 
to send him to Rome, but he had long carried 
the poison he needed in a ring, and by this he 
died. 

It adds to *the honour of the name of Scipio 


Yet it was the second Scipio Africanus, the. 
adopted son of Scipio Africanus the Elder, who 
took and destroyed Carthage. The sole offence 
of the Carthaginians, which brought about the 
third and last Punic War, was that they con- 
tinued to trade and prosper. Their trade was 
not a trade that competed with that of Rome ; 
when Carthage was destroyed, much of her trade 
died with her, and North Africa entered upon 
a pha^ of economic retrogression ; but her 
prosperity aroused that passion of envy whicli 
was evidently more powerful even than avarice 
in the “old Roman” type. The rich Eques- 
trian order resented any wealth in the world 
but its own. Rome provoked the war by 
encouraging the Numidians to encroach upon 
Carthage until the Xarthagmians were goaded 
to fight in despair. Romo^then pounced upon 
Carthage, and declared she had broken the 
treaty ! She had made war without permis- 
sion. ^ 

The Carthaginians sent the hostages Rome 
demanded, they surrendered their arms, they 
prepared to surrender territory. But sub- 
mission only increased the arrogance of Rome 
and the pitiless greed of the rich Equestrian ojj^er 
which swayed her counsels. She now demanded 

Nabonidus (see Chap, xix, § 6) was trying to get an 
amicable pantheon as a way of peaceful assimilation, 
and failing to do so because he did not bring the 
priesthoods as well as the gods, so Rome was at this 
time thinking on the same lines. Camillus had shown 
the way when he suggested the invitation of Juno of 
Veii to Rome Now Nasica, it may be suggested, 
wanted to treat Carthage in the same fasliioii, lie 
opposed the destruction of Carthage m 146 (Mommsen 


that it was another Scipio, Scipio Nasica, who 
parodied Cato’s Delenda est Carthago by ending 
all his speeches in the Senate with “ Carthage 
must stand.” He had the wisdom to see that 
the existence and stimulus of Carthage con* 
tributed to the general prosperity of Rome.' 

1 But it was this Scipio Nasica who was responsible 
for the killing of Tiberius Gracchus. On the whole, he 
seems to have been a statesman of very distinguished 
abihtios. He was the means of bringing 4 he Asiatic 
Great Mother Goddess to Rome. ** People at Rome 


iii. p. 23, p 39) If he had had his way, one may 
guess, he would have invited the Carthaginian gods to 
Rome, and the corollary would have been the en- 
franchisement of the Carthaginian population— the 
treatment of the Carthaginians as equals, whose gods 
had been received in Rome, and stood in Rome 


Mummius did the same in carrying ofi the statues of 
I^Greek gods to RofRe, only, being stupid he did not 
Understand why (146 b.c )." 

^Nasica's visit to Pessinus was as important as the 
wUment of Attains. His policy is not the policy 
o&Rome the conqueror, but Rome the assimilator. 
He is trying to gw a nexus by a common pantheon. 


generally were beginning to see that they would have 
to take over Asia. Had they any right ? Nasica was » 
sent on a mission to invite the Magna Mater at Pessinus 
to come to Rome. Her image nodded ' yes." She was 
brought and install^ in Rome. Now this is a policy 
of peaceful assimilation. Just as in Babylon you get 
gods of other l^ktes brought to Babylon, just as 


If this had been done, the Republic might have 
survived. As it was, the deification of the ruler had to 
provide the nexus, as in Alexander’s empire. . The 
** Synoocism of%ods " or the ” deification of rulers," 
those are Iftie only ways of amalgamating peoples. It 
is a pity Alexander and Rome did not attempt the 
former — J L, M. and E. B. 
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that Carthage should be abandoned, and the 
population remove to a spot at least ten miles 
from the sea. This demand they made to a 
population that subsisted almost entirely by 
overseas trade ! 

This preposterous order roused the Cartha- 
ginians to 'despair. They recalled their exiles 
and prepared for resistance. ‘The military 
efficiency of the Romans had been steadily 
declining through a half-century of narrow- 
minded and base-spirited government, and the 
first attacks upon the town in 149 b.c. almost 
ended in disaster. Young Scipio, during these 


lated, there were fifty thousand Carthagjnian» 
left alive out of an estimated population of half 
a million. These survivors went into slavery, 
the whole city was burnt, the ruins were plough^ 
to express final destruction, and a curse was 
invoked with great solemnities upon anyone 
who might attempt to rebuild it. 

In the same year (146 b.c.) the Roman 
Senate and Equestrians also murdered another 
great city that seemed to limit their trade 
monopolies, Corinth. Ihey had a justifica- 
tion, for Corinth had been in arms against them, 
but it was inadequate justification. 
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operations, distinguished himself in a minor 
capacity. The next year was also a year of 
failure for the incompetents of the Senate. That 
august body then passed from a bullying mood 
to one of extreme panic. The Roman populace 
was even more seriously scared. Young Scipio, 
chiefly on account of his name, although 
he was under the proper age, and in other respects 
not qualified for the office, was made consul, 
and bundled off to Africa to save his precious 
country. 

There followed the most obstinate and 
dreadful of sieges. Scipi%, built a mole 
across the harbour, and cut off all supplies by 
land or sea. The Carthaginians suffered horribly 
from famine ; but they held out^ntil the town 
was stormed. The street fighting Jested for 
six days, and when at last the citadel capitu- 


S8 

We must note here, in a brief section, a change 
in the military system of Rome, after the 


How the 
Punic War 
undermined 
Roman 
Liberty. 


Second Punic War, that was of 
enormous importance in her later 


development. Up to that period 
thi Roman armies had been levies 
01 free citizens. Fighting power 


and voting power were closely connected ; the 
public assembly by centuries followed the 
parajAernalia of a military mobilization, and 
marched, headed by the Equestrian centuried, 


to the Citapus Martius. The system was very 
like that of the Boers before the last war in 
South Africa. The ordinary Roman citizen, 
like the ordinary Boer, was a farmer ; at the 


summons of his country Went on exm- 
mando.” The Boers were, indeed, in many 
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respects, the last survivors -of ^ryanism.* They 
fought extraordinarily well, but at the back of 
their minds was an anxious desire to go back 
to their farms. For prolonged operations, such 
as the siege of Veii, the Romans reinforced and 
relieved their troops in relays ; the Boers did 
much the same at the siege of Ladysmith. 

The necessity for subjugating Spain after 
the Second Punic War involved a need for 
armies of a different type. Spain was too far 
off for periodic reliefs, and the war demanded 
a more thorough training than was possible 
with these on and off soldiers. Accordingly 
men were enlisted for longer terms and paid. 
So the paid soldier first appeared in Roman 
affairs. And to pay was added booty. Cato 
distributed silver treasure among his command 
in Spain ; and it is also on record that he 
attacke<\ Scipio Africanus for distributing booty 
among his troops in Sicily. The introduction 
of military pay led on to a professional army, 
and this, a century later, to the disarmament 
of the ordinary Roman citizen, who was now 
drifting in an impoverished state into Rome 
and the larger towns. The great wars had been 
wou, the foundations of the empire had been 
well and truly laid by the embattled farmers 
of Rome before 200 b . c . In the process the 
embattled farmers of Rome had already largely 
disappeared. The change that began after tb® 
Second Punic War was completed towards the 
close of the century in the reorganization of the 
army by Marius, as we will tell in its place. 
After his time we shall begin to write of “ the 
army/’ and then of " the legions," and we shall 
find we are dealing with a new kind of army 
altogether, no longer held together in the 
solidarity of a common citizenship. As that 
tie fails, the legions discover another in esprit de 
^rps, in their common difference from and 
their common interest against the general com- 
munity. They begin to develop a warmer 
interest in their personal leaders, who secure 
ihem pay and plunder. Before the Punic 
Wars it was the tendency of ambitious men in 
Rome to court jlhoiplebeians ; after that time 
they began to court the legions. 

§ 9 

The history of'^the Roman Republic thus far, 
is in many respects much more modem in 


flavour, especially to the American or Western 
European reader, than anything, that has 
CompMUon Preceded it. For the first time we 
of the have something like a self-govern- 
pubSewhh nation," something larger than 
a Modem a mere city state, seeking to control 
State. destinies. For the first time 

we have a wide countryside under one con- 
ception of law. We get in the Senate and the 
popular assembly a conflict of groups and 
personalities, an argumentative process of 
control, far more stable and enduring than any 
autocracy can be, and far more flexible and 
adaptable than any priesthood. For the first 
time also we encounter social conflicts com- 
parable to our own. Money has superseded 
barter, and financial capital has become fluid 
and free ; not perhaps so fluid and free as it is 
to-day, but much more so than it had ever been 
before. The Punic Wars were wars of peoples, 
such as were no other wars we have yet re- 
corded. Indubitably the broad lines of our 
present world, the main ideas, the chief opposi- 
tions, wete already appearing in those days. 

But, as wc have already pointed out, certain 
of the elementary facilities and some of the 
current political ideas of our time were still 
wanting in the Rome of the Punic Wars. 
There were no newspapers,* and there was 
practically no use of elected representatives 
in the popular assemblies. And another de- 
ficiency, very understandable to us nowadays, 
but quite beyond the scope of anyone then, was 
the absence of any general elementary political 
education at all. The plebeians of Rome had 
shown some glimmering of the idea that without 
knowledge votes cannot make men free, when 
they had insisted upon the publication of the 

‘ Julius Ceesar (60 b.c.) caused tl^ proceedings of 
the Senate to be published by having them written up 
upon bulletin boards, in albo (upon the.^ite). It had 
been the custom to publish the axmtnd edict of the 
praetor in this fashion. There were ptofeeeional letter- 
vrriters who sen^ews by special courier to rich country 
corresponflients, and these would copy down the stuff 
upon the Album (white board). Cicero, while he %vas 
governor in Cicilia, got the current news from such a 
professionad correspondent. He complains in one 
letter that it was not what he wanted ; the expert was 
too full of the chariot races and other sporting in- 
telligence, and failed to give any view of the political 
situation. Obviously this news-letter system was 
available only for public men in prosperous circum- 
stances. 
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law of the Twelve 
Tables ; but they had 
never been able, it 
was beyond the pos- 
sibilities of the time, 
to imagine any fur- 
ther extension of 
knowledge to the bulk 
of the people. It is 
only nowadays that 
men are beginning to 
understand fully the 
political significance 
of the maxim that 

knowledge is power.” 

Two British Trade 
Unions, for example, 
have recently set up a 
Labour College to meet 
the special needs of 
able working-men in 
history, political and 
social science, and the 
like. But education 
in republican Rome 
was the freak of the 
individual parent, and 
the privilege of wealth 
and leisure. It was 
mainly in the hands 
of Greeks, who were 
in many cases slaves. There was a thin small 
stream of very fine learning and very fine 
thinking up to the first century of the monarchy, 
let Lucretius and Cicero witness, but it did not 
spread into the mass of the people. The 
ordinary Roman was not only blankly ignorant 
of the history of mankind, but also of the con- 
ditions of foreign peoples ; he had no know- 
ledge of economic laws nor of social possibilities. 
Even his oiwn interests he did not clearly 
understand,. 

Of course, in the little city states of Greece 
and in that early Roman state of four hundred* 
square miles, men acquired by talk and obser- 
vation & sufficient knowledge for the ordinary 
duties of citizenship, but by the beginning of 
the Punic Wars the business was already too 
big and complicated for illiterate men. Yet 
nobody seems to have observed the gap that 
was opening between the citizen and his state, 


and so there is no 
record at aU of any 
attempt to enlarge the 
citizen by instruction 
to meet his enlarged 
duties. From the 
second century b.c, 
and onward everyone 
is remarking upon the 
ignorance of the com- 
mon citizen and his 
lack of political wis- 
dom, everything is 
suffering from the 
lack of political soli- 
darity due to this ig- 
norance, but no one 
goes on to what we 
should now consider 
the inevitable corol- 
lary, no one proposes 
to destroy the ignor- 
ance complained of. 
There existed no 
means whatever for 
the instruction of the 
masses of the people 
in a common political 
and social ideal. It 
was only with the de- 
velopment of the great 
propagandist religions in the Roman world, of 
which Christianity was the chief and the sur- 
vivor, that the possibility of such a systematic 
instruction of great masses of people became 
apparent in the world. That very great political 
genius, the Emperor Constantine the Great, six 
centuries later, was the first to apprehend and 
to attempt to use this possibility for the pre- 
servation and the mental and moral knitting- 
together of the world community over which 
he ruled. 

But it is not only in these deficiencies of news 
and of education and of the expedient of re- 
presentative government that this political 
system of Rome differed from our own. True, 
it was far more like a modem civilized state 
than any other state we have considered 
hitherto, but in some matters it was strangely 
primordial and “sub-civilized." Every now 
and then the reader of Roman history, reading 
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in terms of debates a^d measures, policies 
and campaigns, capital and labour, comes upon 
something that gives him much the same shock 
he would feci if he went down to some unknown 
caller in his house and extended his hand to 
meet the misshapen hairy paw of Homo Ncan^ 
derthalensis and looked up 
to see a chinless, bestial face. 

We have noted the occur- 
rence of human sacrifice in 
the thii^l century b.c., and 
much that wc learn of the 
religion of republican Rome 
carries us far back beyond 
the days of decent gods, to 
the age of shamanism and 
magic. We talk of a legis- 
lative gatlu'ring, and the 
mikd flies to Westminster; 
but how. should wc feel if'’ we 
went to see the beginning of 
a session of the House of 
Lords, and discovered the 
Lor<j^ Chancellor, with bloody 
fingers, portentously fiddling 
a^ut ^ong the entrails^ of 
a newiy killed sheep ? The 
mind would recoil from West- 
minster to the customs of 
Benin. And the slavey 
of Rome was a savage 
slavery, altogether viler 
than the slavwy of Baby- 
lon. We have had a 
glimpse of the virtuous 
Cato among his slaves in 
the second century b.c. 

Moreover, in the third century b c., when King 
Asoka was ruling India in light and gentleness, 
the Romans were reviving an Etruscan sport, the 
setting on of slaves to fight for their lives. One 
IS reminded of West Africa again in the origin of 
thi^ amusement ; it grew out of the prehistoric 
custom of a massacre of captives at the burial 
of a chief. There was a religious touch about 
this sport, the slaves with hooks, who dragged 
the dead bodies out of the arena, wore masks 
to represent the infernal ferryman-god, Charon. 
In 264 B.C., the yery year in which Asoka began 
to reign and thfe First Punic War began, the 
first recorded gladiatorial combat "took place 
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in the forum at Roitte, to celebrate the funeral 
of a member of the old Roman family of Brutus. 
This was a modest display of three couples, 
but soon gladiators were fighting by the hundred. 
The taste for these combats grew rapidly, and 
the wars supplied an abundance of captives. 

The old Roman moralists, 
who were so severe upon 
kissing and womejj's orna- 
ments and Greek philosophy, 
had nothing but good to say 
for this new development. 
So long as pain was inflicted, 
Roman morality, it would 
seem, was satisfied. 

If republican Rome was 
the first of modern self- 
governing national communL 
ties, she was certainly the 
* Neanderthal ' form of them. 

In the course^! the next 
two or three centuries the 
gladiatogial shows of Rome 
gre^MiWi^motlse proportions. 

^ with, while wars 
fregpent, the gladiators 
r iy,ea*e prisoners of war. They 
came with their characteris- 
tic national weapons, tat- 
tooed Britons, Moors, Scy- 
thians, negroes, and the like, 
and there was perhaps 
some military value in 
these exhibitions. Then 
criminals of the lower classes ‘ 
condemned to death were also 
used. The ancient world did 
not understand that a criminal condemned 
to death still has rights, and at any rate the 
use of a criminal as a gladiator was not so bad 
as his use as ** material " for the vivisectors of 
the Museum at Alexandria. But as the profits 
of this sort of slw)w business grew and th<^ 
demand for victims increased, ordinary slaves^ 
were spM to the trainers of gladiators, and any 
slave wo had aroused his owner's spite 
find himsiiJf in an establishment for lettijag oUt 
gladiators. 'And dissipated young men who 
had squ^dered their property, and lads of 
spirit, womd go voluntarily into the trade fol^ a 
^ Seyffert, op. cii» 
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in Italy, there would be the most elaborate 
trickery and counter-trickery to enrol the new 
voters into as few or as many of the thirty old 

tribes as possible, or to put them into as few 
as possible new^llibes. Since the vote was 
taken by tribes, it is obvious that however 
great the number of new additions made, 
if they were all got together into one tribe, 
their opinion would only count for one tribal 
vote, and similarly if they were crowded into 
just a few tribes, old or new. On tl?e other 
hand, if they were put into too many tribes, 
their e^ect in any particular tribe might be in- 
considerable. Here was the sort of work to 
fascinate every smart knave in politics. The 
comiiia trib Ua could be worked at times so as 
to vote right counter to the general feeling of 
the people. And as we have already noted, the 
great mass of voters in Italy were also disen- 
franchised by distance. About the middle 
period of the Carthaginian wars there were 
upwards of 300,000 Roman citizens ; about 
100 B.c. there were more than 900,000, buVin 
effect the voting of the popular assembly was 
confined to a few score thousand resident in 
and near Rome, and mostly men of a base type. 
And the Roman voters were organized " to 
an extent that makes the Tammany machine of 
New York seem artless and honest. They 
belonged to clubs, collegia sodalicia, the latter 
having some elegant religious pretensiotis ; and 
tlie rising politician working his way to office 
went first to the usurers and then with the bor- 
rowed money to these clubs. If the outside 
voters were moved enough by any question to 
swarm into the city, it was always possible to 
put off the voting by declaring the omens un- 
favourable. If they came in unarmed, they 
could be intimidated ; if they brought in arms, 
then the cry was raised that there was a plot to 
overthrow die republic, and a massacre would be 
organized. 

There can be no doubt that all Italy, all the 
empire was festering with discomfort, anxiety, 
and discontent in the century after the de- 
struction of Carthage ; a few men were growing 
very rkh, and the majority of people found them- 
selves entangled, in an inexplicable net of un- 
certain prices, jtimpy markets, and debts; but 
ypt there was no way at all of stating and clear- 
ing up the general dissatisfaction. There is no 


record of a single attempt to make the popular 
assembly a straightforward and workable 
public organ. Beneath the superficial ap- 
pearances of public affairs struggled a mute 
giant of public opinion and public will, who 
sometimes made some great political effort, 
a rush to vote or such like, and sometimes broke 
into actual violence. So long as there was no 
actual violence, the Senate and the financiers 
kept on in their own disastrous way , Only when 
they were badly frightened would governing 
cliques or parties desist from some nefarious 
policy and heed the common good. The real 
method of popular expression in Italy in those 
days was not the comitia tributa, but the strike 
and insurrection, the righteous and necessary 
methods of all cheated or suppressed peoples. 
We have seen in our own days in Great Britain 
a decline in the prestige of parliamentary 
government and a drift towards unconstitu- 
tional methods on the part of the masses through 
exactly the same cause, through the incurable 
disposition of politicians to gerrymander the 
electoral machine until the community is driven 
to explosion. 

For insurrectionary purposes a discontented 
population needs a leader, and the political 
history of the concluding century of Roman 
republicanism is a history of insurrectionary 
leaders and counter-revolutionary leaders. 
Most of the former are manifestly unscrupulous 
adventurers who try to utilize the public neces- 
sity and unhappiness for their own advance- 
ment. Many of the historians of this period 
betray a disposition to take sides, and are either 
aristocratic in tone or fiercely democratic ; but, 
indeed, neither side in these complex and 
intricate disputes has a record of high aims or 
clean hands. 1 he Senate and the rich eques- 
trians were vulgar and greedy spirits, hostile 
and contemptuous towards the poor mob ; and , 
the populace was ignorant, unstable, and at 
least equally greedy. The Scipios in all this 
record shine by comparison, a ^roup of gentle- 
men. To the motives of one or 
figures of Ae time, to Tiberius G r acSSifi, ior^ 
example, ^^may perhaps extend the benefit 
of the douW. But for the rest, they do but 
demonstrate how clever and cunning men i|iay 
be, how subtle in contention, how brilUani 
pretence, and how utterly wanting in wisuten or 
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spirit. A shambling, hairy, brutish, 
but probably very cunning creature with a big 
brain behind ; so someone, I think it was 
Sir Harry Johnston, has described Homo 
neanderthaUnsis, 

To tliis day we must still use similar terms 
to describe the soul of the politician . The states- 
man has still to oust the politician ' from his 
lairs and weapon heaps. History has stiU 
to become a record of human dignity. 

§ 2 

Another respect in which the Roman system 
was a crude anticipation of our own, and difterent 
Finance in preceding political system 

the Roman we have considered, was that it was 
a cash and credit-using system. 
Money had been in the world as yet for only a 
few centuries. But its use had been growing ; it 
was providing a fluid medium for trade and 
enterprise and changing economic conditions 
profoundly. In republican Rome, the financier 
and the “ money ” interest be^ to play a part 
recognizably similar to their roles to-day. 

We have already noted — in our account of 
Herodotus —that a first effect of money was 
to give freedom of movement and leisure to a 
number of people who could not otherwise have 
enjoyed these privileges. And that is the 
peculiar value of money to mankind. Instead 
of a worker or helper being paid in kind and in 
such a way that he is tied as much in his enjoy- 
nt as in his labour, money leaves him free 
do as he pleases amidst a wide choice of 
^purchasable aids, cases, and indulgences. He 
Ijimay eat his money or drink it or give it to a 
* temple or spend it in learning something or 
save it against some foreseen occasion. That 
is the good of money, the freedom of its universal 
convertibility. But the freedom money gives 
the poor man is nothing to the freedom money 
has given the ^rich man. With money rich 
men ceased to be tied to lands, houses, stores, 
flocks and herds. They could change the nature 
and locality of their possessions with an unheard- 
of freedom. In the third and second century 
B.C., this release, this untethering of wealth, 
began to tell upon the general economic life of 
the Roman and Hellenized world. People 
begap to buy land and the like not for use, but 
/bo sell again at a profit; people borrowed to 


buy, speculation developed. No doubt there 
were bankers in the Babylon of i,ooo b.c., but 
they lent in a far more limited and solid way, 
bars of metal and stocks of goods. That earlier 
world was a world of barter and payment in 
kind, and it went slowly — and much more 
staidly and stably — for that reason. In that 
state the vast realm of China has remained almost 
down to the present time. 

The big cities before ]p,ome were trading and 
manufacturing cities. Such were Corinth and 
Carthage and Syracuse. But Rome never 
produced a very considerable industrial popula- 
tion, and her warehouses never rivalled those cf 
Alexandria.* The little port of Ostia was 
always big enough for her needs. Rome was a 
political and financ^ capital, and in the latter 
rpspcct, at least, she was a new sort of city. She 
imported profits and tribute, and very little 
went out from her in return. The wharves of 
Ostia were chiefly busy unloading corn from 
Sicily and Africa and loot from all the world. 

After the fall of Carthage the Romaij im- 
agination went wild with the hitherto unknown 
possibilities of finance. Money, like most other 
inventions, had happened " to mankind, and 
men had still to develop — to-day they have 
still to perfect — the science and morality of 
money. One sees the thing catching on " in 
the recorded life and the writings of Cato the 
Censor. In his early days he was bitterly 
virtuous against usury ; in his later he was 
devising ingenious schemes for safe usury. 

In this curiously interesting century of 
Roman history we find man After man asking, 
“What has happened to Rome ? “ Various 
answers are made — a decline in religion, a decline 
from the virtues of the Roman, forefathers, 
Greek “ intellectual poison, “ and the like. We 
who can look at the problem with a large per- 
spective, can see that what had happened to 
Rome was “ money “ — the new f reborns and 
chances and opportunities that money opened 
out. Mopey floated the Romans ofl^the firm 
ground, everyone was getting hold of money, 
the majority by the simple expedient of numing^ 
into debt ; the eastward expansion of the 
empire was very largely a hunt for treasure in 
strong rodSnl* and temples to keep pace with 
the hunger of the new need. The £questtj||pk 
order, in particular, became money power. 
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Everyone was developing property. Farmers 
were giving up corn and cattle, borrowing 
money, buying slaves, and starting the more 
intensive cultivation of oil and wine. Money 
was young in human experience and wild, 
nobody had it under control. It fluctuated 
wildly. It was now abundant and now scarce. 
Men made sly and crude schemes to corner it, 
to hoard it, to send up prices by releasing hoarded 
metals. A small body of very shrewd men 
was growing immensely rich. Many patri- 
cians were growing poor and irritated and 
unscrupulous. Among the middle sort of 
peoples there was much hope, much adventure, 
and much more disappointment. The growing 
mass of the expropriated was permeated by 
that vague, baffled, and hopeless sense of being 
explicably bested, which is the preparatory 
condition for all great revolutionary movements. 

§ 3 

The first conspicuous leader to appeal to the 
gathering revolutionary feeling in Italy was 
The Last Tiberius (Sracchus. HeTS^oks more 
Years of like an honest man than any other 
^^mhlioan figure in this period of history, unless 
* it be Scipio Africanus the Elder. 

At first Tiberius Gracchus was A moderate re- 
Jfesrmer of a rather reactionary ty^. He wished 
* restore tb^^eoman class to property, very 


largely because he believed that class to be the 
backbone of the army, and his military ex- 
perience in Spain before and after the destruction 
of Carthage had impressed upon him the de- 
clining efficiency of the legions. He was what 
we should call nowadays a '*Back-to-the-land^* 
man. He did not understand, and few people 
understand to-day, how much easier it is to shift 
population from the land into the towns, than to 
return it to the laborious and simple routines 
of agricultural life. He wanted to revive the 
Licinian laws, which had been established when 
Camillus built his temple of Concord nearl]||||| 
two centuries and a half before (see Chap, xxvii/ 

§ 2), so far as they broke up great estates and^ 
restrained slave labour. ^ 

These Licinian laws had repeatedly been 
revived and repeatedly lapsed to a dead letter 
again. It was only when the big proprietors jp 
the Senate opposed this proposal that Tiberius 
Gracchus turned to the people and -began a 
furious agitation for popular government. He 
created a commission to inquire into the title 
of aU landowners. In the midst of his activities 
occurred one of the most extraordinary incidents 
in history. Attains, the king of the rich country 
of Pergamus in Asia Minor, died (133 B.c.),and 
left his kingdom to the Roman people, 

It is dffi^ult for us to understand the motives 
of this bi^uest. -Pergamus was a country 
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allied tp R6me, and so moderately secure from 
aggression ; and the natural consequence of 
such a will was to provoke a violent scramble 
among the senatorial gangs and a dispute 
between them and the people for the spoils of 
the new .acquisition. Practically AttaluS 
handed over his country to be looted. The 
act is so amazing that one is driven towards 
the hypothesis of forgery. ^ There were of 
course many Italia A business people established 
in’ the country and a strong party of native 
rich men in close relations with Rome. To 
them, no doubt, a coalescence with the Roman 
system would have been acceptable. Josephus 
bears witness to such a desire for annexation 
among the rich men of Syria, a desire running 
counter to the wishes of botli king and people. 
This Pergamus bequest, astonishing in itself, 
had the still more astonishing result of producing 
imitations in other quarters. In 96 b .c . Ptolemy 
Apion bequeathed Cyrenaica, in North Africa, 
to the Roman people ; in 81 b.c. Alexander II, 
King of Egypt, followed suit with Egypt, a legacy 
too big for the courage if not for the appetite 
of the Senators, and they declined it ; in 74 b.c. 
fNicomedes, King of Bithynia, demised Bithy- 
nia. Of these latter testamentary freaks we 
will say no more here. But it will be manifest 
how great an opportunity was given Tiberius 
Gracchus by the bequest of Attains, of accusing 
the rich of greed and of proposing to decree the 
treasures of Attalus to the commonalty. He 
proposed to use this new wealth to provide 
seed, stock, and agricultural implements for 
the resettlement of the land. 

HLs movement was speedihy entangled in the 
complexities of the Roman iclcctoral system — 
without a simple- and straightforward electoral 
method, all popular - movements in all ages 
necessarily become entangled and maddened 
in constitutional intricacies, and almost as 
necessarily lead to bloodshed. It was needed, 

1 There is no evidence of forgery antf no contem- 
porary suggestion of the sort. The bequest of Attalus, 
even if it was a forgery (Mommsen accepts it, iii p. 55)» 
is of importance, as showing that a great many people 
did think that Home was the best administrater. 
Otherwise, the story (if it if on^f a story) could, not 
have caught on. A priori ]|iere seems good reason for 
the testament. The AttSlid dynasty ilhs'^^lietenng 
out ** ^ there were troublesotnb^uls about (Mbmmsen, 
P- 53).~-J* L- M., and E. B,' 


if his work was to go on, that Tiberius Gracchus 
should continue to be tribune, and it was illegal 
for him to be tribune twice in succession. He 
overstepped the bounds of legality, and*stood 
for the tribuneship a second time ; the peasants 
who came in from the countryside to vote for 
him came in armed ; the cry that he was aiming 
at a tyranny, the cry that had long ago de- 
stroyed Maelius and Manlius, was raised in the 
Senate, the friends of '"J^w and order " went to 
the Capitol in state, accompanied by a rabble 
of dependents armed with staves and bludgeons ; 
there was a conflict, or rather a massacre of the 
revolutionaries, in which nearly three hundred 
people ‘Were and Tiberius Gracchus was 

beaten to death with the fragments of a broken 
bench by two Senators. 

Thereupon the Senators attempted a sort of 
counter-revolution, and proscribed many of the 
followers of Tiberius Gracchus ; but the state 
of public opinion was so sullen and threatening 
that this movement was dropped and Scipio 
Nasica, who was implicated in the death of 
Tiberius, though he occupied the position of 
pontifex maximus, and should have remained 
in Rome for the public sacrifices which were 
the duties of that official, went abroad to avoid 
trouble. 

Ihe uneasiness of Italy next roused Scipio 
Africanus the Younger to propose the enfran- 
chisement of all Italy. But he died suddenly 
before he could carry the proposal into effect. 

Then followed the ambiguous career of Caius 
Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, who followed 
some tortuous “ policy ” that still exercises the 
mind of historians. He increased the burthens of 
taxation laid upon the provinces, it’ is supposed 
with the idea of setting the modern financiers 
(the Equites) against the senatorial landowners. 
He gave the former the newly beqifeathed taxes 
of Asia to farm, and, what is worse, he gave 
them control of the special courts set up to 
prevent extortion. He started enormous public 
works and particularly the construction of new 
roads, and he is accused of making a political 
use of the coi^racts. He revived the proposal 
to enfranchisjli Italy. He increased the distri- 
bution of sfeii»idized cheap corn to the Roman 
citizens. . . * Here we cannot attenjipt to dis- 
entangle his kernes, much Iw to judge him» 

'' But that his policy was offens* jthe groups 



that controlled the Senate there can be no 
doubt whatever. He was massacred by the 
champions of " law and' order," with about 
three thousand of his followers, in the streets of 
Rome in 12 1 B.c. His decapitated head was 
carried to the Senate on the point of a pike. 

(A reward of its weight in gold, says Plutarch, 
had been offered for this trophy ; and its captor, 
acting in the true spirit of a cliampion of " big 
business," filled the brain-case with lead on its 
way to the scales.) 

In spite of these prompt firm measures the 
Senate -was not to enjoy the benefits of peace 
and the advantages of a control of the imperial 
resources for long. Within ten years the people 
were in* revolt again. 

In 1 18 B.c. the throne of Numidia, the semi- 
barbaric kingdom that had arisen in North 
Africa upon the ruins of the fl^ized Cartha- 
ginian power, was seized bj^l^ certain able 
Jugurtha, who had served wlpf the Roman 
armies in Spain, and had a kjp yledgc of the 
Roman char^||gr. He provoIcBi the military 


intervention of Rome. But the Romans found 
that their military power, under a Senate of 
financiers and landlords, was very different from 
what it had been even in the days of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. " Jugurtha bought 
over the Commissioners sent out to watch him, 
the Sen^ftprs charged with their prosecution, and 
the generals in command against him." ^ 7 here 
is a mistaken Roman proverb : ‘ pecunia non 
olet ' (money does not stink) , for the money of 
Jugurtha stank even in Rome. There was a 
great popular outcry, and a capable soldier of 
lowly origin, Manus, was carried to the consul- 
ship (107 B.c.) on the wave of popular indig- 
nation. Marius made no attempt on the model 
of the Gracchi to restore the backbone of the 
army by rehabilitating the yeoma^n class. He 
was a professional soldier with a high standard 
of efficiency and a disposition to take short 
cuts. He simply raised troops from among the 
poor, whether oountijj^en or townsmen, paid 
them discipli^Si.jthem thoroughly, and 
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(io6 BX.) tended the seven years*" war with 
Jnguitha by bringing that chirftain in chains ta 
Rome. It did not occur to anybody that in- 
cidentally Marius had also created a professional 
army ^ith no interest to hold it together but 
its pay. He then held on to the consulship more 
or less iUegally "for several years, and in 102 
and 10 1 B.c. repelled a threatening move of the 
Germans (who thus appear in our history for the 
first time), who were raiding through Gaul 
towards Italy. He gained two victories : one 
on Italian soil. He was hailed as the saviour 
of his country, a second Camillus (100 b.c.). 

The social tensions of the time mocked that 
comparison with Camillus. The Senate bene- 
fited by the greater energy in foreign affairs 
and the increased military efficiency that 
Marius had introduced, but the sullen, shapeless 
discontent of the mass of the people was still 
seeking some effective outlet. The rich grew 
richer and the poor poorer. It was impossible 
to stifle the consequences of that process for 
ever by political trickery. The Italian people 
were still unenfranchised. Two extreme demo- 
cratic leaders, Saturninus and Glaucia, were 
assassinated, but that familiar senatorial remedy 
♦failed to assuage the populace on this occasion. 
In 92 B.c. an ijuristocratic official, Rutilius 
Rufus, who had tried to restrain the exactions 
of the financiers in A^ia Minor, was condemned 
on a charge of corruption so manifestly trumped 
up that it^ deceived no one ; and in 91 b.c., 
Livius Drusus, a newly elected tribune of the 
people, who was making capital out of the trial 
of Rutilius Rufus, was assassinated. He had 
proposed a general enfranchisement of the 
Italics, and he had foreshadowed not only 
anotlier land law, but a general abolition of 
debts. Yet for all this vigour on the part of 
the senatorial ujUijyrers, landgrabbers, and forc- 
stallers, the Jf&ngry and the anxious were still 
insurgent. The murder of Drusus was the last 
drop in the popular cup; Italy blazed into a 
desperate insurrection. 

There followed two years of bitter civil war, 
the .Social War. It was a war between the 
idea of a united Italy and tlie idea of the rule 
of the Roman Senate. It was not a social ** 
war in the modem sense, but a war between 
Rome and her Italian allies (allies^® Socii). 
**|toxnan generals, trained in the traditi^^ of 


colonial warfare, marched tuthlessly up and 
down Italy, burning farms, sacking towns, and 
carrying off "men, women, and children, to sell 
them in the open, market or work them in gangs 
upon their estates." ^ Marius and an aristo- 
cratic general, Sulla, who had been with him in 
Africa and who was his bitter rival, both com- 
manded on the side of Rome, But though the 
insurgents experienced defeats and looting, 
neither of these generals brought the war to an 
end. It was ended in a manner (89 b.c.) by 
the practical surrender of the Roman Senate to 
the idea of reform. The spirit was taken out of 
the insurrection by the concession of their 
demands " in principle " ; and then as soon as 
the rebels had dispersed, the Usual cheating of 
the new voters, by such methods as we have 
explained in § i of this chapter, was resumed. 

By the next year (88 b.c.) the old round had 
begun again. It was mixed up with the per- 
sonal intrigues of Marius and Sulla against 
each other ; but the struggle had taken on 
another complexion through the army reforms 
of Marius, which had created a new type of 
legionary, a landless professional soldier with 
no interest in life but pay and plunder, and with 
no feeling of loyalty except to a successful general 
A popular tribune, Sulpicius, was bringing for- 
ward some new laws affecting debt, and the 
consuls were dodging the storm by declaring a sus- 
pension of publi: business. Then came the usual 
resort to violence, and ^he followers of Sulpicius 
drove the consuls from the forum. But here 
i1i»is that the new forces which the new army 
had made posfliilc came into play. King^ Mith- 
ridates of Pontus, the Hellcnized king of the 
southern shores of the Black Sea east of Bithy- 
nia, was pressing Rome into war. Owe of the 
proposed laws of Sulpicius was that Marius should 
command the armies sent against this Mithri- 
dates. Whereupon Sulla marched the army he 
had >commanded throughout the Social War 
to Rome, Marius and Sulpicius flted, and a new 
age, an age of military pronunciamentos, 
began. 

Of how Sulla had himself ntade commandter 
against Mithridates and departed, and of how 
legions friendly to Marius then seized power^ 
how Marius returned to Italy and enjte^ed a 
thorough massacre of his political opponent^ 
1 Perrero. ^ “ 
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and died, sated, of 
fever, we cannot tell 
in any detail. But 
one measure during 
the M^ian reigii of 
terror did mudwto re- 
lieve the social ten 
sion, and that was the 
abolition of three- 
quarters of all out- 
standing debts. Nor 
can we tell here how 
Sulla made a dis- 
creditable peace with 
Mithridates (who had 
massacred a hundred 
thousand Italians in 
Asia Minor) in order 
to bring his legions 
back to Rome, defeat 
the Marians at the 
battle of the CoUine 
Gate of Rome, and 
reverse the arrange- 
ments of Marius. 

Sulla restored law and 
order by the proscrip- pompry 

tion and execution of 

over five thousand people. He desolated large 
parts of Italy, restored th^ Senate to power, 
repealed many of the recent laws, though he 
was unable to restore the .cancelled burden of 
debt, and then, feeling bored by politics and 
having amassed great riches, he retired with 
an air' o( dignity into private life?l|ave himself 
up to abominable vices, and so presently died, 
eaten up with some disgusting disease {Jro- 
duced by dtebauchery.^ 


Political life in Italy was not so much tran- 
Th« Bra Q^iDized as stunned by the massacres 
of the ^d confiscations of Marius and 
MYenturer Sulla. The scale upon which this 
h^tory is planned will not permit 
us tx) tell here of the great adventurers wiio, 

* Plutarch. To which, however, G. M. adds the 
following note. It is generally believed that Sulla 
died throdfeh bursting a blood-vessel in a fit of temper. 
Th^^ Story of hbominable vices seems to be only the 
rogwr slander of tihe Roman mob against anyone 
who^did not live in public.'* 


relying more and more 
on the support of the 
legions, presently be- 
gan to scheme and 
intrigue again for 
dictatorial power in 
Rome. In 73 B.c. all 
Italy was terrified by 
a rising of the slaves, 
and particularly of the 
gladiators, led by a 
gladiator from Thes- 
saly, Spartacus. He 
and seventy others 
had fled out from a 
gladiatorial “ farm" at 
Capua. Similar risings 
had already occurred 
in Sicily. The forces 
under Spartacus neces- 
sarily became a mis- 
cellaneous band drawn 
from east and west, 
without any common 
idea except the idea 
of dispersing and get- 
THE GREAT. ting i'O'n® ; neverthe- 

less, lie held out in 
Southern Italy for two years, using the then 
apparently extinct crater of Vesuvius for a 
time as a natural fortress. The Italians, for 
all their love of gladiatorial display. Tailed to 
appreciate this conversion of the whole country 
into an arena, this bringing of the gladiatorial 
sword to the door, and when at last Spartacus 
was overthrown, their terror changed to frantic 
cruelty, six thousand of his captured followers 
were crucified — long miles of nailed and drooping 
viqtims— along the Appian Way. 

Here we cannot deal at atiy^ length with 
Lucullus, who invaded Pontus and fought 
Mithridates, and brought the cultivated cherry- 
tree to Europe ; nor can we tell how ingeniously 
Pompey the Great stole the triumph and most 
of the prestige Lucullus had won in Armenia 
beyond Pontus. Lucullus, like Sulla, retired 
into an opulent private life, but with more 
elegance and with a mdre gracious end. We 
cannot relat^ in any detail how Julius Cajsar 
accumulated -reputation in the West, by con- 
q^ring-Gai^i defeating the German trib^ upon 
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the Rhine, and pushing a punitive raid across 
the Straits of Dover into Britain. More and 
more important grow the legions ; less and less 
significant are the Senate and the assemblies 
of Rome. But there is a certain grim humour 
about the story of Crassus that we cannot 
altogether neglect. 

This Crassus was a great money-lender and 
forest aller. He was a typical man of the new 
Equestrian type, the social equivalent of a 
modem munition profiteer. He first grew rich 
by buying up the property of those proscribed 
Sulla. His earliest exploits in the field were 
against Spartacus, whom finally he crushed by 
great payments and exertions after a prolonged 
and expensive campaign. He then, as the 
outcome of complicated bargains, secured the 
command in the east and prepaied to emulate 
the glories of Lucullus, who had pushed east 
from Pergamus and Bithynia into Pontus, and 
of Pompey, who had completed the looting of 
Armenia. 

His experiences serve to demonstrate the 
gross ignorance with which the Romans were 
conducting their affairs at that time. He 
crossed the Euphrates, expecting to find in 
Persia another Hcllenized kingdom like Pontus. 
But, as we have already intimated, the great 
reservoirs of nomadic peoples that stretched 
round from the Danube across Russia into 
Central Asia, had been raining back into the 
lands between the Caspian Sea and the Indus 
that Alexander had conquered for Hellenism. 
Crassus found himself against the “Scythian'' 
again ; against mobile tribes of horsemen led 
by a monaitjh' in Median costume,^ The 
particular variety of Scythian “he encountered 
was called the Parthiani It is possible that 
in the Parthians a Mon^lian (Turanian) ele- 
ment was now mingled vlith the Aryan strain ; 
but the campaign of Crassus beyond the Eu- 
phrates is curiously like the campaign of Darius 
beyond the Danube ; there is the same heavy 
thrusting of an infantry force against elusive 
light horsemen. But Crassus was less quick 
than Darius to realize the need of withdrawal, 
and the Parthians were better bowmen than 
tlw Scythians Darius met. They seem to have 
had some sort of noisy projectile of unusual 
strength and force, something difierent from 
1 Plutarch. 


an ordinary arrow.* The campaign culminated 
in that two days’ massacre of the hot, thirsty, 
hungry, and weary Roman legions, which is 
known as the battle of Carrhse (53 B.c.) They 
toiled through the sand, charging an enemy who 
always evaded their charge andwrode round them 
and shot them to pieces. Twenty thousand 
of them were killed, and ten thousand marched 
on eastward as prisoners into slavery in Iran. 

What became of Crassus is not clearly known. 
There is a story, probably invented for our 
moral benefit and suggested by his usuries, that 
he fell alive into the hands of the Parthians and 
was killed by having molten gold poured down 
his throat. 

But this disaster has a very great significance 
indeed to our general history of mankind. It 
serves to remind us that from the Rhine to the 
Euphrates, all along to the north of the Alps 
and Danube and Black Sea, stretched one 
continuous cloud of nomadic and semi-nomadic 
peoples, whom tlie statescraft of imperial 
Rome was never able to pacify hnd civilize, 
nor her military science subdue. We have 
already called attention to a map showing how 
the Second Babylonian Empire, the Chaldean 
Empire, lay like a lamb in the embrace of the 
Median power. In exactly the same way the 
Roman Empire lay like a lamb in the embrace of 
this great crescent of outer barbarians. Not 
only was Rome never able to thrust back or 
assimilate that superincumbent crescent, but 
she was never able to organize the Mediter- 
ranean Sea into a secure and orderly system of 
communication between one part of her empire 
and another. Quite unknown as yet to Rome, 
the Mongolian tribes from North-eastern Asia, 
the Huns and their kin, walled back and driven 

out from China by the Tsi\nd Han dynasties, 
A 

a The bow was probably the composite bow, so-called 
because it is made of several plates (five or so) of horn, 
like the springs of a carriage : it discharges a high- 
speed arrow with a twang. This was the bow the 
Mongols used. This short composite bow (it was not 
a long bow) was quite old in human experience. It 
was the bow of Odysseus ; the Assyrians had it in a 
modified form. It went out in Greece, but it survived 
as the Mongol bow. It was quite short, very stiff to 
pull, with a flat trajectory, a remarkable range, and a 
great noise (cp. Homer’s reference to the twang of the 
bow). It went out in the Mediterranean because the 
climate was not good for it, and because there were 
insufficient animals to supply the horn. — J. L. M. 




were drifting and pressing westward, mixing with 
the Parthians, the Scythians, the Teutons and 
the like, or driving them before them. 

Never at any time did the Romans succeed 
in pushing their empire beyond Mesopotamia, 
and upon Mesopotamia their hold was never 
very secure. Before the close of the republic 
that power of assimilation which had been the 
secret of their success was giving way to ‘ ‘ pat- 
riotic " exclusiveness and patriotic ” greed. 
Rome plundered and destroyed Asia Minor 
and Babylonia, which were the necessary basis 
for an eastward extension to India, just as 
she had destroyed and looted Carthage and 
so had no foothold for extension into Africa, 
and just as she had destroyed Corinth and 
so cut herself off from an easy way into the 
heart of Greece. Western European writers, 
impressed by the fact that later on Rome 
Roinanized and civilized Gaul and South Britain 
and restored the scene of her earlier devasta- 
tions in Spain to prosperity, are apt to ignore 
that over far greater areas to the south and 
east her influence was to weaken and so re- 
store to barbarism the far wider conquests of 
Hellenic civilizayon. 


§ 5 

But among the politicians of Italy in the 
first century B.c. there were no maps of Germany 
Caius Julius Russia, Africa and Central 
Caesar and Asia, and no sufficient intelligence 
h»s Death. study them had they existed. 
Rome never developed the fine curiosities that 
seat Hanno and the sailors of Pharaoh Necho 
down the coasts of Africa. When, in the first 
century b.c., the emissaries of the Han dynasty 
reached the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
they found only stories of a civilization that 
had receded. The memory of Alexander still 
lived in these lands, but of Rome men only knew 
that Pompey had come to the western shores^ 
of tlie Caspian and gone away again, and that 
Crassus had been destroyed. Rome was pre- 
occupied at home. What mental energy re- 
mained over in the Roman citizen from the 
attempt to grow personally rich and keep per- 
sonally safe was Intent upon the stratagems 
and strokes and counter-strokes of the varjous 
adventurers who were now manifestly grappling 
for the supreme power. 

It is the custom of historians to treat these 
struggles with extreme respect. In particulfliJr 
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fhe H^re of Julius Caesar is set up as if it were^ 
a star of supreme brightness and importance in 
the history of mankind.^ Vet a dispassionate 
consideration of the known facts fails altogether 
to justify this demi-god theory of Caesar. Not 
even that precipitate wrecker of splendid 
possibilities, Alexander the Great, has ^en so 
magnified and dressed up for the admiration 
of careless and uncritical readers. There is a 
type of scholar who, to be plain, sits and 
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0»l0nis marvellous world policies for the more 
conspicuous figures in history with the merest 
scraps of justification or with no justification at 
all. We are told that Alexander planned the 
Conquest of Cdrthage and Rome and the comp b|e 
subjugation of India, and that only his deTOH 
shattered these schemes. What we know for 
certain is that he conquered the Persian Empire, 
and never went far beyond its boundaries; 
and that wl^n he was supposed to be making 
these vast and noble plans, he was in fact in- 
dulging in such monstrous antics as his mourn- 
ing for his favourite Hephastion, and as his 
main occupation he was drinking himself to 

^ For a good compact account of C«sar, much more 
appitciative of him than our text.'uee Warde Fowler'-s 
jiUius CmsaK 
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death. So too Julius Caesar is credited with 
the intention of doing just that one not impos- 
sible thing which would have secured the 
Roman Empire from its ultimate collapse — 
namely, the systematic conquest and civiliza- 
tion of Europe as far as the Baltic and the 
Dnieper. He was t^have mardlid upon 
Germany, says PlutaiHa, through |feftrthia and 
Scythia, round the north of the Btspian and 
Black Seas, Vet the fact we havWo reconcile 
with this wise and magnificent project is that 
at the crest of his power, Caesar, already a bald, 
middle-aged man, past the graces and hot 
impulses of youthful love, spent the better part 
of a year in Egypt, feasting and entertaining him- 
self in amorous pleasantries with the Egyptian 
queen Cleopatra. And afterwards he brought 
her with him to Rome, where her influence 
over him was bitterly resented. Such compli- 
cations with a woman mark the elderly sensualist 
or sentimentalist — ^he was fifty-four at the 
commencement of the «j^at>^-rrather than the 
master-ruler of men. 

On the side of the superman idea of Caesar, we 
have to count a bust in the N aples Museum. It 
represents a fine and intellectual face, very noble 
in its expression, and we can couple with that the 
story that his head, even at birth, was unusually 
large and finely formed. But there is really no 
satisfying evidence that this well-known bust 
does represent Caesar, and it is hard to recon- 
cile its austere serenity with the reputation for. 
violent impulse and disorderliness that clung 
to him. Other busts of a quite different man 
are also, with more probability, ascribed to him. 

There can be little doubt* that he was a dis- 
solute and extravagant young man — the scandals 
cluster thick abouf his sojourn in Bithyn^, 
whither he fled from Sulla ; he was the associate 
of the reprobate Clodius and the conspirator 
Catiline, and there is nothing in his political 
career to suggest aim higher or remoter 
than his own advai^^o^ent to power, and all the 
persoi^ glory indulgence that power 
makes possible. ||e will not attempt to tell 
here of the tunli?and devices df hiS career. , 
Although he wai of an old patrfrian family, 
he came into politics as the brilliant darling 
of the people. He spent great sums and in- 
curred heavy debts to provide public festivals 
on the most lavish scale. He opposed the 
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tradition of SuliA, and 
cherished the memory 
of Marius, who Was his 
uncle by marriage. 
For a time he worked 
in conjunction with 
Crassus pftd Pompey^ 
but after A death of; 
Crassus hijfcnd Pom- 
pey came iBo conflict. 
By 49 BX. he and 
Pompey, with their 
legions, he from the 
west and Pompey 
from the east, were 
fighting openly for 
predominance in the 
Roman state. He had 
broken the law by 
bringing his legions 
across the Rubicon, 
which was the boun- 
dary between his 
command and Italy 
proper. At the battle 
of Pharsalos in Ihes- 
saly (48 B.C.), Pompey 
was routed, and, flec- 
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ing to Egypt, was 
murdered, leaving Csesar more master of the 
Roman world than ever Sulla had been. 

He was then created dictator for ten years 
in 46 B.c., and early in 45 b.c. he was made 
dictator for life. This was monarchy ; if not 
hereditary monarchy, it was at least electoral 
life monarchy. It was unlimited opportunity 
to do his best for the world. And by the spirit 
and quality of his use of this dictatorial power 
during these four years we are bound to judge 
him. A certain reorganization of local adminis- 
tration he effected, and h^ems to have taken 
up what was a fairly necessity of the 

times, a project for the l ^fey ation of the two 
murdered seaports of 

whose destruction had w^jjfed the sea-ufe of 
the Mediterranean. But more evident 

was the in^uence of Cleopattfcand Egypt upon 
his mind. Like Alexander before him, his head 
seems to have been turned by the king-god 
tradition, assisted no "doubt in his case by the 
adulation of that charming hereditary goddess. 


Cleopatra. We find 
evidence of exactly 
that same conflict 
upon the score of 
divine pretensions , 
between him and his 
personal friends, that 
we have already re- 
corded in the case of 
Alexander. So*far as 
the Hcllenized east 
was concerned, the 
paying of divine 
honours to rulers was 
a familiar idea ; but 
it was still repulsive 
to the lingering 
Aryanism of Rome. 

Antony, who had 
been his second in 
command at Pharsa- 
lus, was one of the 
chief of his flatterers. 
Plutarch describes a 
scene at the public 
games in which An- 
tony tried to force a 
crown upon Cassar, 
which Caisar, after a 
little coyness and in face of the manifested- dis- 
pleasure of the crowd, refused. But he had 
adopted the ivory sceptre and throne, which 
were the traditional insignia of the ancient kings 
of Rome. His image was carried amidst that 
of the gods in the opening pompa of the aren^^ 
and his statue was set up in a temple with an 
inscription, “To the Unconquerable Godl“ 
Priests even were appointed for his godhead. 
These things are not the symptoms of grea^^- 
m^dedness, but of a common man's megalo- 
mania. Caesar’s record of vulgar scheming 
for the tawdriest mockeries of personal worship 
is a silly and shameful record; it is incom- 
patible with the idea that he was a wise and 
wonderful superman setting the world to rights. 

Finally (44 b.c.) he was assassinated by a 
group of his own friends and supporters, 
whom these divine aspirations had becon^#. 
intolerablef.. He was beset in the Senate, 
stabbed in tftree and twenty places, dying at the 
foot of the ^^tue of his fallen rival Pompey the 
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Ij^neaiv scene marks the complete demor- 
alizati^^^ of the old Roman governing body. 
Brutus^ thd ringleader of the murderers, would 
have addressed the senators, but, confronted by 
this crisis, they were scuttling off in every 
direction. Fof the best part of a day Rome 
did not know what to make of this efvent ; the 
murderers marched about with their bloody 
weap<]||S through an undecided city, with no one 
gainsaying them and only a few joining them ; 
then public opinion turned against them, some 
of their houses were attacked, and they .had 
to hide and fly for their lives. 

• § 6 

But the trend of things was overwhelmingly 
towards monarchy. For thirteen years more 
The End struggle of personalities went on. 

. of the One single man is to be noted as 

Republic. inspired by broad ideas and an 

ambition not entirely egoistic, Cicero. He was 
a man of modest origin, whose eloquence and 
literary power had won him a prominent place 
in the Senate. He was a little tainted by the 
abusive tradition of Demosthenes, nevertheless 
he Stands out, a noble and pathetically ineffec- 
tive figure, pleading with the now utterly de- 
generate, base, and cowardly Senate for the 
high ideals of the Republic. He was a writer of 
great care and distinction, and the orations and 
private letters he has left us make him one of 
the most real and living figures of this period to 
the modern reader.' He was prosecuted and 
killed in 43 b.c., the year after the murder of 
Julius CssssLT, and his head and hands were 
nailed up in the Roman forum. Octavian, who 
‘ became at last the monarch of I^me, seems to 
have made an effort* to save* Cicero; that 
murder Was certainly not his crime. 

Here we cannot trace out the tangle of al*^ 
lianccs and betrayals that ended in the ascend- 
ancy of this Octavian, the adopted heir of 
Julius Caesar.' The fate of the chief figures is 
interwoven with that of Cleopatra. 

After the death of Caesar, ^e §et herself to 
capture the emotions and vanity of Antony, a 
much younger man than Caesar, with whom 
^e was. probably already acquainted. For a 
^time Octavian and Antony and a ilird figure, 

' See Strachan Davidson'i or, better, his own 
letters to Atticus. 


Lepidus, divided the Roman world just as 
Caesar and Pompey had divided it before 
their final conflict. Octavtah topk the hardier 
west, and consolidated his power ; Antony had 
the more gorgeous east — and Cleopatra. To 
Lepidus fell that picked bone, Carthaginian 
Africa. He seems to have b^n a god^ mad of 
good traditions, set upon the restoration of 
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Carthage rather than upon wealth or personal 
vanities. The mind of Antony succumbed to 
those same ancient ideas of divine kingship that 
had already proved too much for the mental 
equilibrium of Juliu^Cassar. In the c^ipany 
of Cleopatra he gave himself up to love, 
amusements, and a dream of sensuous glory, 
until Octavian felt that the time was ripe to 
end these two Egyptian divinities. 
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In 32 B.c. Octavian induced the Senate lo 
depose Antony the command of the east, 
and procee^^'lpkittack him. A great naval 
battle atIfetuliXSi B.c.) wag decided by the 
sudden desertion of Cleopatra with sixty ships 
in t]^e midst of the fight. It is quite impossible 
for us tm,decide now whether this was due to 
premeditated treachery dr to the sudden whim 
of a charming woman. The departure of these 
ships threw the fleet of Antony into hopeless 
confusion, which was increased by the head- 
long flight of this model lover in pursuit. He 
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Prom a Roman hmH in the British Museum ; obviously the same 
womim as the Egyptian portrait, but by a less appreciative artist. 

went Ofi in a swift g^ley alter her without in- 
fo|piing his commanders. He left his followers 
to fight and die as they thought fit, and for a 
time they were incredulous that he had gone. 
The subsequent encounter of the two lovers 
and their reconciliation is a matter for ironical 
speculation on the part of Plutarch. 

Octavian's net closed slowly round liis rival. 
It is not improbable that there was some sort 
of understanding between Octavian and Cleo- 
patra, as perhaps in the time of Julius Caesar 
there may have been between the queen and 
Antony. Antony gave way to much mournful 
posturing, varied by love scenes, during this last 


stage of his little drama. For a time he posed^^^ 
as an imitator of the^ cynic Timon, as one who 
had lost all faith in mankind, though one may 
think that his deserted sailors at Actium had 
better reason for such an attitude. Finally he 
found himself and Cleopatra besieged by Octa- 
vian in Alexandria. There were soqje sallies 
*and minor successes, and Antony was loud with 
challenges to Octavian to decide the flatter 
by personal combat. Being led to believe that 
Cleopatra had committed suicide", this '“star of 
"romance stabbed himself, but so irteffectually 
as to die lingeringly, and he was carried off to 
expire in her presence (30 B.c.). ^ 

Plutarch’s account of Antony, which was 
derived very largely from witnesses who had 
seen aaid known him, describes him as of heroic 
mould. He is compared to the demi-god Her- 
cules, from whom indeed he claimed descent# and 
also to the Indian Bacchus. There is a dis-' 
gusting but illuminating description of a scene 
in the Senate when he attempted to speak while 
drunk, and was overtaken by one of the least 
dignified concomitants of intoxication. 

For a little while Cleopatra still clung to life, 
and perhaps to the hope that she might reduce 
Octavian to the same divine role that had 
already been played by Julius Caesar and An- 
tony. She had an interview with Octavian, 
in which she presented herself as beauty in 
distress and very lightly clad. But when it 
became manifest that Octavian lacked the 
godlike spark, and that his care for her com- 
fort and welfare was dictated chiefly by his 
desire to exhibit her in a triumphal procession 
through the streets of Rome, she also committed 
suicide. An asp was smuggled to her past 
the Roman sentries, c(::fhcealed in a basket of 
figs, and by its fangs she died. 

Octavian seems to have been almost entirely 
free from the divine aspirations of Julius Caesar 
and Antony. He was neither God nor romantic 
hero ; he was a man. He was a man of far 
greater breadth and capacity than any other 
player in this last act of the Republican drama 
in Rome. All things considered, he was perhaf^s 
the best thing that could have happened io,^ 
Rome at time. He ''voluntarily resigned ' 
the extrad^inary powers which he had held 
since 43, to quote his own words, ‘ handed 
over the re^blic to the control of the senate and 
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taihet 4iii:n a 
-was sacrifick! 
imiKMiied no such great 
;wiSL ol a saored mission as 
As the idea of citizen- 
the new occasions, 
^ inner, that is to say no real, 
unity ip the iystSfipi at all. Every man tended 
more more to do what was right in his 
own eyear . 

Under such conditions there was no choice 
between diaiQS^and a return to monarchy, to 
the acceptance of some chosen individual as 
the one unifying will in the state. Of course in 
that there is always hidden the expecta- 
tioh iikt the monardi wiU become as it were 
magics, will to he merely a petty human 
being, jWid will thinlc and feel as something greater 
and mor^t lipWe,,. as indeed a state personage ; 
and of cotkse. mpnardiy invariably fails to 
satisfy that ktpectation. We shah glance at 
the extent of this failure in the brief review we 
shall presently make of the emperors of Rome. 
We shah &nd at last one of the more construe” 


of :ilfesir^dfepeit«4/^ 
emsigik^ of hfe own 
,pci^w, turning to the orgaujbklilpi^ 

and teaching hetwotjyl one of the new reU^^kas 
movements in the to supply just that 

permeating and coridating factor & men's 
minds that was so maniHstly wanting. 

With Csssar, the civilization of Europe and 
Western Asia went back to moxiardiy, and, 
through monarchy, assisted presently by or- 
ganized Christianity, it sought to achieve peace,, 
righteousness, happiness, and world order for 
close upon eighteen centuries. Then almp^t 
suddenly it began reverting to republicanism, 
first in one country and then in anodier, and, 
assisted by the new powers of printing and the 
press and of organized general educatid^* and 
by the 'universalist religious ideas in which tbf 
world* had been soaked for generations, it h4i 
now resumed ag&in the effort to create a 
lican world^tate and a world-wide Scheme df 
economic righteousness which the Romanjs had? 
made so prematurely/ anddn whfeh'^tifey hadi ^ . 
utterly and disastrously failed. 

Certain conditions, we are now beginning to. 
perceive, are absohitely necessary ^tp kwh a, 
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cri^tton ; c^ditions which it is inconceivable 
thajt any pre-Christian Roman could have 
regarded as possible. We may still think the 
attainment of these conditions a vastly labo- 
rious and difficult and uncertain undertaking, 
but we understand that the attempt must be 
vmade because no other prospect before us gives 
even a promise of happiness or self-respect or 
preservation of our kind. The first of these 
conditions is that there should be a common 
political idea in the minds of all men, an idea of 
the state thought of as the personal possession 
of each individual and as the backbone fact of 
his scheme of duties. In the early days of Rome, 
when it was a little visible state, twenty miles 
square, such notions could be and were deve- 
loped in children in their homes, and by what 
they saw and heard of the political lives of their 
fathers ; but in a larger country such as Rome 
had already become before the war with Pyrrhus, 
there was a need of an organized teaching of 
the history, of the main laws, and of the general 
intentions of the state towards everyone if 
this moral unity was to be maintained. But 
the need was never realized, and no attempt at 
^ny such teaching was ever made. At the time 
it could not have been made. It is inconceiv- 
able that it could have been made. The 
knowledge was not there, and there existed no 
class from which the needed teachers could 
be drawn and no conception of an organiza- 
tion for any such systematic moral and intellec- 
tual training as the teaching organization of 
Christianity, with its creeds and catechisms 
and sermons and confirmations, presently 
supplied. 

Moreover, we know nowadays that even a 
universal education of this sort supplies only 
the basis for a healthy republican state. Next 
to education there must come abundant, prompt, 
and truthful information of what is going on in 
the stete, and frank and free discu^ion of the 
issues of the time. Even nowadays these 
functions are performed only very imperfectly 
and badly by the press we have and by our 
publicists and politicians ; bu> badly though it 
is done, the thing is done, and the fact that 
it is done at all argues that it may ultimately 
be :done well. In the" Roman state it was not 
ev^ attempted. The Roman citizen got his 
political facts from rtunour and the occasional 
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orator? He stood Jwedged in the forum, inj- 
perfectly hearing a distant speaker. He pro- 
bably misconceived every issue upon which 
he voted. 

And of the monstrous ineffectiveness of the 
Roman voting system we have already written. 

Unable to surmount or remove tliese obstacles 
to a sane and effective popular government, the 
political instincts of the Roman mind turned 
towards monarchy. But it was not monarchy 
of the later European type, not hereditary 
monarchy, which was now installed in Rome. 
The princeps was really like an American 
war-time president elected not for three years, 
but for life, able to appoint senators instead of 
being restrained by an elected senate, and with 
a rabble popular meeting in the place of the 
house of representatives. He was also poniijex 
maximus, chief of the sacrificial priests, a func- 
tion unknown at Washington ; and in practice 
it became usual for him to designate and train 
his successor and to select for that honour a 
son or an adopted son or a near relation whom he 
could trust. The power of the princeps was 
in itself enormous to entrust to the hands of a 
single man, without any adequate checks, but 
it was further enhanced by the tradition of 
monarch-worship which had now spread out 
from Egypt over the entire HeDenized east, 
and which was coming to Rome in the head of 
every Oriental slave and immigrant. By natural 
and imperceptible degrlte thj^dea of the god- 
e nperor came to dominate the whole Romanized 
world. 

Only one thing presently remained to remind 
the god-emperor that he was mortal, and that 
was the army. The god-emperor was never 
safe upon the Olympus of the Palatine Hill at 
Rome. He was only secure while he was the 
beloved captain of his legions. And as a con- 
sequei\ce only the hardworking emperors who 
kept their legions active and in close touch with 
themselves had long reigns. The sword over- 
hung^iJie emperor and spurred him^ to incessant 
activity. If he left things to his generals, one 
of those generals presently replaced him. This 
spur was perhaps the redeeming feature of the 
Roman Imperial system. In the greater, com- 
pacter, and securer empire of China there was not 
the same need of legions, and so there was not 
the same swift end for lazy or dissipated or 
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juVeiiilft monarchs that overtook such types in 

Rom«» 

§ 8 . 

It may be convenient to the reader to have 
here a few chronological landmarks for these 
last three hundred and twenty years b.c. 

In 325, Rome, having consolidated her power 
over the Latin states, is fighting the 
Samnites in Soutli Italy. 

323, Death of Alexander the Great. 

321. Rise of Chandrdgupta in the Punjab. 
Serious Roman reverse against the 
Samnites at the battle of the Caudine 
Forks. 


281. Pyrrhus invades Italy. 

280. Battle of Heraclea. ' 

279. Battle of Ausculum. 

278. Gauls raid into Asia Minor and settle 
down in Galatia. 

275. Pyrrhus leaves Italy. 

264. First Punic War. {AsQka begins to reign 
in Behar.) First gladiatorial games in 
Rome. 

260. Battle of Mylse. 

256. Battle of EcnomuS. 

250. Hwang Ti in China, 

242. jJ^attle of iEgatian Isles. , 

241. End of First Punic war. 

223. Battle of Telamon. Roman armies in 
Illyria. 

219. Second Punic War. 

216. Battle of Cannie. 

214. Gre(U Wall of China begun, 

202. Battle of Zama. 

aoi. End of Second Punic War. 


200-197. Rome at war with Macedonia. 
192. War with the Seleucids. 

190. Battle of Magnesia. 


149. Third Punic War. The Yueh-Chi come 
into Western Turkestan, 

146. Carthage destroyed. Corinth destroyed. 

133. Attains bequeaths Pergamum to Rome. 
Tiberius Gracchus killed. 

121. Caius Gracchus killed. 

1 18. War with Jugurtha. 

106. War with Jugurtha ends. 

102. Marius drives back Germans. 

100. Triumph of Marius. Wu-ti conquering the 
Tarim valley. 

91. Social war. 

89. All Italians become Roman citizens. 

86. Death of Marius. 

78. Death of Sulla. 

73, The revolt of the slaves under Spartacus. 
71. Defeat and end of Spartacus. 

66. Pompey leads Roman troops to the Caspian 
and Euphrates^ He encounters the 
Alani. 

64. Mithridates of Pontus dies. 

53. CrassflS killed at Carrhze. Mongolian 
elements with Parthians. 

48. Julius Caesar defeats Pompey at Pharsalus. . 
44. Julius Caesar assassinated. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

27. — Augustus Caesar princeps (until 14 a.d.). , 
Hunnish peoples drifting westward, gathering 
between the Volga and Central Asia, and 
(Alans]^^ raiding through the Caucasus into 
Armenia. 
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XXIX 

THE CESARS BETWEEN THE SEA AND THE 
GREAT PLAINS OF THE OLD WORLD ^ 


§ I 

W ESTERN writers are apt, through 
their patriotic predispositions, to 
overestimate the organization, 
civilizing work, and security of the absolute 
monarchy that established itself in Romeafterthe 
A Short accession of Augustus CiEsar. From 
Catalogue it we derive the political traditions of 
of Britain, France, Spain, Germany, and 

Italy, and these countries loom big in the per- 
spectives of European writers. By the scale of a 
world history the Roman Empire ceases to seem 
so overwhelmingly important. It tested about 
four centuries^ in all 
before it was com- 
p 1 e t e 1 y shattered. 

The Byzajntine Em- 
pire was no genuine 
continuation of it ; it 
was a resumption of 
the Hellenic Empire 
of Alexander; it 
spoke Greek ; its 
monarch had a Ro- 
man title no doubt 
but so for that matter 
had the late Tzar of 
Bulgaria. During its 
four centuries of life 
the empire of Rome 
had phases of division 
and complete chaos ; 
its prosperous years, 
if they are gathered 
together and added 
up, do not amount 
in all to a couple of 
centuries. Compared 
with the quiet steady 
expansion, the secu- 

‘ The be$t book in a 
compact compass for ex- 
panding this chapter is 
H. Stuart Joncs’a Tht 
Hoftfan Empiri, 


rity, and the civilizing task of the contemporary 
Chinese Empire, or with Egypt between 4,000 
and 1,000 B.C., or with Sumeria before the 
Semitic conquest, this amounts to a mere 
incident in history. The Persian Empire of 
Cyrus again, which reached from the Hellespont 
to the Indus, had as high a standard of civili- 
zation ; and its homelands remained uticon- 
quered and fairly prosperous for over two 
hundred years. Its predecessor, the Median 
Empire, had endured for half a century. After 
a brief submergence by Alexander the Great, 
it rose again as the Seleucid Empire, which 
endured for some 
centuries. The Se- 
Icucid dominion 
shrank at last to the 
west of the Euphra- 
tes, and became a 
part of the Romam 
Empire; but Persia, 
revived by the Par- 
thians as a new Per- 
sian Empire, first 
under the A^cids 
and then undfet the 
Sassanids, outlived 
the empire of Rome. 
The Sassanids re- 
peatedly carried wax 
into the Byzantine 
Empire, and held the 
line of the Euphrates 
steadfastly. In 616 
A.D., under Chosroes 
II, they were holding 
Damascus, Jerusa- 
lem, and Egypt, and 
threatening the Hel- 
lespont. But there 
has been no tradition 
to keep alive the 
glories of the Sas- 
sanids. The reputa- 
tion of Rome has 
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flourished through the prosperity of her heirs. 
The tradition of Rome is greater than its 
reality. 

History distinguishes two chief groups of 
Roman emperors who were great administra- 
tors, The first of these groups began with : — 

Augustus Caesar (27 b.c. to 14 a.d.), the Octa- 
vian of the previous section, who worked hard 
at the reorganization of the ^provincial govern- 
ments and at financial reform. He established 
a certain tradition of lawfulness and honesty 
in the bureaucracy, and he restrained the more 
monstrous corruptions and tyrannies by giving 
the provincial citizen the right to appeal to 
Caesar. But he fixed the European boundaries 
of the empire along the Rhine and Danube, so 
leaving Germany, which is the necessary back- 
bone of a safe and prosperous Europe, to bar- 
barism ; and he made a similar limitation in 
the east at the Euphrates, leaving Armenia 
independent, to be a constant bone of conten- 
tion with the Arsacids and Sassanids. It is 
doubtful whether he considered that he was 
fixing the final boundaries of the empire along 
these lines, or whether he thought it desirable 
to consolidate for some years before any further 
attempts at expansion. 

Tiberius (14 to 37 a.d.) is also described as a 
capable ruler, but heT)ecame intensely unpopular 
in Rome, and it would seem that he was addicted 
to gross and abominable vices. But his indulg- 
ence in these and his personal tyrannies and 
cruelties did not interfere with the general pros- 
perity of the empire. It is difficult to judge 
him ; all our sources of 
information arc hostile 
to him. 

Caligula (37 to 41 a.d.) 
was insane, but the em- 
pire carried on during 
four years of eccentri- 
city at its head. Finally 
he was murdered in his 
palace by his servants, 
and there siftfeAs to 
have been an attempt 
to restore the senatorial 
government, an attempt 
which was promptly 
suppressed by the 
household legions. 


Clafidius (41 to 54 A.p.), the uncle of Caligula, 
upon whom the choice of the soldiers fell, was 
personally uncouth, but he seems to have been 
a hardworking and fairly capable admini- 
strator. He advanced the westward boundary 
of the empire by annexing the southern half of 
Britain. He was poisoned by Agrippina, the 
mother of his adopted son, Nero, and a woman 
of great charm and force of character. ^ 

Nero (54 to 68 a.d.), like Tiberius, is credited 
with monstrous vices and cruelties, but the 
empire had acquired sufficient momentum to 
carry on through his fourteen years of power. 
He certainly murdered his devoted but trouble- 
some mother and his wife, the latter as a mark of 
devotion to a lady, Poppaea, who then married 
him ; but the domestic infelicities of the Caesars 
arc no part of our present story. The reader 
greedy for criminal particulars must go to the 
classical source , Suetonius . These various C sesars 
and their successors and their womenkind were 
probably no worse essentially than most weak 
and passionate human beings, but they had no^ 
real religion, being themselves gods ; they had 
no wide knowledge on which to build high 
ambitions, their women were fierce and often 
illiterate, and they were under no restraints of 
law or custom. They were surrounded by 
creatures ready to stimulate their slightest 
wishes and to translate their vaguest impulses 
into action. What are mere passing black 
thoughts and angry impulses with most of us 
became therefore deeds with them. Before a 
man condemns Nero as a different species of 
being from himself, he 
should examine his own 
secret thoughts very 
carefully. Nero be- 
came intensely un- 
popular in Rome, and 
it is interesting to note 
that he became un- 
popula^r not because 
he murdered and’ 
poisoned his intimate 
relations, but because 
there was an insurrec- 
tion in Britain under a 
certain Queen Boadi- 
cea, and the Roman 
forces suffered a great 
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disaster (6i a.d.), and because there was a Vespasian (69 to 79 a.d.) and his sons Titus 
destructive earthquake in Southern Italy. The (79 a.d.) and Domitian (8i*a.d.) constitute, as it 
Roman population, true to its Etruscan streak, were, a second dynasty; the Flavian; then after 
never religious and always superstitious, did the assassination of Domitian came a group of 
not mind a wicked Caesar, but it did object emperors related to one another not by blood, 
strongly to an unpropitious one. The Spanish but by adoption, the adoptive emperors. Nerva 
legions rose in insurrection under an elderly (96 a.d.) was the first of this line, and Trajan 
general of seventy- three, Galba, whom they (98 a.d.) the second. They were followed by 
acclaimed emperor. He advanced upon Rome the indefatigable Hadrian (117 a.d.), Antoninus 
carried in a litter. Nero, hopeless of support, Pius (138 a.d.), and Marcus Aurelius (161 to 
committed suicide (68 a.d.). 180 a.d.). Under both the Flavians and the 

Galba, however, was only one of a group of Antonincs the boundaries of the empire crept 
would-be emperors. The generals in command forward again. North Britain was annexed in 
of the Rhine legions, the Palatine troops, and the 84 a.d.,' the angle of the Rhine and Danube 
ea.stern armies, each attempted to seize power, was filled in, and what is now T ransylvania was 
Rome saw four emperors in a year, Galba, Otho, made into a new province, Dacia. Trajan also 
Vitellus,' and Vespasian ; the fourth, Vespasian invaded Parthia and annexed Armenia, Assyria, 
(69 — 79 A.D.), frorh the eastern command, had and Mesopotamia. Under bii^rule the empire 
the firmest grip, and held and kept the prize, ^reached its maximum extent. Hadrian, his 
But with Nero the line of Cajsars born or adopted successor, was of a cautious and retractile dis- 
ended. Cfesar ceased to be the family name of positiop. He abandoned these new eastern 
the Roman emperors, and became a title, Divus conquests., of Trajan s. and he also abandoned , 
Csesar, the C«sar god. The monarchy took North Britain. He adopted the Chinese idea of 
a step forward towards orientalism by an in- the limiting wall against barbarism, an excellent 1 
creased insistence upon the worship of the ruler, idea so lotig as the pressure of population on the^ 
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imperial side of the wall is greater than the 
pressure from without, but worthless otherwise. 
He built Hadrian's wall across Britain, and a 
palisad§ between the Rhine and the Danube. 
The full tide of Roman expansion was past, 
and in the reign of his successor the North Euro- 
pean frontier was already actively on the 
delusive against .the aggression of Teutonic 
am^ SJayic tribes. 

Marcus Aurehus Antoninus is one of those 
figure^ in history about which men differ widely 
and intensely. To some critics he seems to 
have 'been a* priggish person; he dabbled in 
religionsv and /took a pleasure in conducting 
priestly ceremonies in priestly garments—a 
disposition offensive to common men— »and they 
resenblnis alleged failure to restrain the wicked- 
nesajE^ his ^ wife Faustina. The stori^ of his 
domestic hifelicity , however, rest on no very good 
fduhdations, though certainly hid son Commo- 
dus vihm a startling person for a go6d home to 
produce.Wf^ the other hand, he was unques- 
tionabli!Ngi!j i||p ted ^d industrious emperor, 
holding 'sociailS^ together through a sieries of 
"disastrous years of > vile weather, great floods, 
fai^ng harvests and famine, barbaric raids and 
revolts, and at last a terrible universal pestilenc;e. 


Says F. W. Farrar, quoted in the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, ‘'He regarded himself as being, in 
fact, the servant of all. The registry of the 
citizens, the suppression of litigation, the ele- 
vation of public morals, the care of minors, the 
retrenchment of public expenses, the limita- 
tion of gladiatorial games and shows, the care 
of roads, the restoration of senatorial privileges, 
the appointment of none h|t worthy magis- 
trates, even the regulation of street traffic, 
these and numberless other duties so completely 
absorbed his attention that, in spite of indifferent 
health, they often kept him at severe labour 
from early morning till long after midnight. His 
position, indeed, often necessitated his presence 
at games and shows ; but on these occasions he 
occupied himself either in reading, or being read 
to, or in writing notes. He was one of those who 
held that nothing should be done hastily, and 
that few crimes were worse than waste of time." 

But it is not by these industries that he is 
now remembered. He was one of the greatest 
exponents of the Stoical philosophy, and in his 
Meditations, jotted down in camp and court, 
he has put so . much of a human soul on recoid ^ 
as to raise up for himself in each generatiou a 
fresh series of friends and admirers. 
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With the death of Marcus Aurelius this long 
phase'^of unity and comparative good govem- 
wne to fn end, and his son Commodus 
intujfttrated an age of disorder. Practically the 
empire had been at peace within itself for two 
hundred yeats.' Nbwf for a hundred years the 
student of Roman history must master the 
various criminology of a number of inadequate 
. emperors, while the frontier crumbled and re- 
ceded under barbarian pressure. One or two 
names only seem to be the names of able men : 
^uch were Septimiiis Severus, Aurelian, and 
*Probus. Septimius Severus was a Carthaginian, 
and his sister was never able to master Latin. 
She conducted her Roman household in the 
Puniclanguage, which must have made Cato the 
elder turn in his grave . T he rest of the emperors 
of this period were chiefly adventurers too unim- 
portant to the general scheme of things for us 
to note. At times there were separate emperors 
ruling in different parts of the distracted empire. 
From our present point of view the Emperor 
Decius, who was defeated and killed during a 
great raid of the Goths into Thrace in 251 a.d., 
and the Emperor Valerian, who, together with 
the great city of Antioch, was captured by the 
Sassanid Shah of Persia in 260 a.d., are worthy 
of notice because they mark the insecurity of 
the whole Roman system, and the character of 
the outer pressure upon it. So too is Claudius, 
'' the Conqueror of the Goths,” because he gained 
a great victory over these people at Nish in 
Serbia (270 A.D^ii arid because he died, like 
Pericles, of the plague. 

Through all these centuries intermittent 
pestilences were playing a part in weakening 
races and altering social conditions, a part that 
has still to be properly worked out by his- 
torians. There was, for instance, a great plague 
throughout the empire between tl»e years 164 
and 180 A.D. in the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. It probably did much to disorganize 
social life and prepare the way for the troubles 
that followed the accession of Commodus. This 
same pestilence devastated China, as we shall 
note in § 4 of this chapter. Considerable fluctu- 
ations of climate had also been going oh in 
the first and second centuries, producing stresses 
and shif tings of population, whose force his- 
torians have still to appraise. But before wc 
go on to tell of the irruptions of the barbarians 


and the attempts of such later emperors as 
Diocletian (284 a.d.) and Constantine the 
Great (312 a.d.) to hold together the heaving 
and splitting vessel of the state, we must describe 
something of the conditions of human life in the 
Roman Empire during its two centuries of 
prosperity. 


§2 

The impatient reader of history may be dis- 
posed to count the two centuries of order between 

Roman ampng the 

Civilization wasted opportunities of mankind. 

Zenith spending rather 

than of creation, an age of archi- 
tecture and trade in which the rich grew richer 
and the poor poorer and the soul and spirit of 
man decayed. Look^cl at superficially, as a man 
might have looked at it from an aeroplane a 
couple of thousand feet in the air, there was a 
considerable flourish of prosperity. Every- 
where, from York to Cyrene and fro^ji Lisbon 
to Antioch, he would have noted large and 
well-built cities, with temples, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, markets, and the like ; thousands of 
such cities, supplied by great aqueducts and 
served by splendid high roads, whose stately 
remains astonish us. to this day. He would 
have noted an abundant cultivation, and have 
soared too high to discover that this cultiva- 
tion was the grudging work of slaves. Upon- the 
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MiiilitefT^nean and the Red Sea a considerable 
traffic would be visible ; and the sight of two 
^ ships alongside each other would not at that 
altitude reveal the f^ct that one was a pirate 
apd plundering the other. 

And . even i£ the ^ observer came down to a 
closer scrutiny, there would still be much ac- 
cumulated improvement to note. There had 
been a softening of manners and a general re- 
finement since the days of Julius Csesar. With 
this there bad been a real increase of humane * 
feeling. During the period of the Antonines, 
laws for the protection of slaves from extreme 


was used abundantly, ?|nd there was a steady 
flow of the precious metals eastward in exchange. 
There had beep veiy considerable advices in 
gastronomy ^ and the arts of entertainment. 
Petronius describes* a fealst given by a wealthy 
man under the early Caesars, a remarkable 
succession of courses, some delicious, some 
amazing, exceeding anything that even the 
splendours and imagination of modern* New 
York could produce ; and the festival w^s 
varied by music and by displays of tight-rope 
dancing, juggling, Homeric recitations, and the 
like. There was a considerable amount of 
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cruelty came into existence, and it was no 
longer permissible to sell them to the gladia- 
torial schools. Not only were the citiesi^out- 
'wlrtWy more splendidly built, but within the 
hom^s of the wealthy there had .been^ great 
advah9*6s in the art of deporation. The gross 
!^^iAal||idulgence,' and vulgar display . 
^t|[}J|^‘e^trlifir days^ Roman prospjpi||fty were 
'■ by acertain refinement. Dress 

had bcc^pl^cber, finer, and more beautiful. 
There .with reirtote 

China, for themuffercK' Aee andvdife silkworm 
•had not yet begun to move wek. By the time 
silk had ended its long and varied journey to 
Rome it was worth its weight in gold. Yet if^ 


what we may describe as “ rich men's culture 
throughout the empire. Books were far more 
plentiful than they had been before the time 
of the Caesars. Men prided themselves upon 
their libraries, even when the cares and respon- 
sibilities of property ifiade them too busy to 
give their literary treasures much more than a 
passing examination. The knowledge of Greek 
spread eastward and of Latin westward, and if 
the prominent men of this or that British or 
Gallic city lacked any profound Greek culture 
themselves, they could always turn to some 
slave or other, whose learning had been guaran- 
teed of the highest quality by the slave-dealer, 
to supply the deficiency. 
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The generation of Cato had despised Greeks of a thousand years later. Nor were the as- 
and the Greek language, but now all that was the tic claims of Latin neglected in this heyday 
changed. The prestige of Greek ^earning of an of Greek erudition. As Greece had her epics 
approved and settled type was as high in the and so forth, the Romans felt that they too 
Rome of Antoninus Pius as it was in the Ox- must have their epics. The age of Augustus 
iord and Cambridge of Victorian England. The was an age of imitative literature. Virgil in 
Greek scholar received the same mixture of the .Encid set himself modestly but resolutely, 
unintelligent deference and practical contempt, and with an elegant sort of successfulness, to 
There was a very considerable amount of Greek parallel Homer, just as Lord Tennyson, the 
•scholarship, and of written criticism and com- poet laureate of Queen Vict6ria, using the 
mentary. Indeed there was so great an admira- medieval literature about King Arthur as his 
tion for Greek letters as almost completely to material, did a similar service for Great Britain 
destroy the Greek spirit ; and the recorded in his Idylls of the King, 

observations of Aristotle were valued so highly All this wide-spread culture of .th6 wealthy 
as to preclude any attempt to imitate his householder is to the credit of the early Roman 
organization of further inquiry. It is note- Empire, and Gibbon makes the most of it in the 
worthy that w||i|| Aristotle in the original Greek sunny review of the age of the Antonines with 
fell like seed u^m stony soil in the Roman world, which he opens his Decline and Fall of the 
he was, in Syrian and Arabic translations, im- Roman Empire. His design for that great 
mensely stimulating to the Arabic civilization work demanded a prelude of splendour and 
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tranquillity. But he was far too shrewd and 
subtle not to qualify his apparent approval of 
the conditions he describes. “ Under the Ro- 
man Empire/' he writes, " the labour of an 
industrious and ingenious people was variously 
but incessantly employed in the service of the 
rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, 
and their furniture, the favourites of fortune 
united every refinement of convenience, of ele- 
gance, and of splendour, whatever could soothe 
^eir pride, or gratify their sensuality. Such 
refinements, under the odious name of luxury, 
have ]t>een severely arraigned by the moralists 
of every age ; and it might perhaps be more 
coii«}^ve to the virtue, as well as happiness, 
olllpl^lnnd, if all possessed the necessaries, and 
none the superfluities of life. But in the present 
impetfect condition of society, luxury, though 
Jt may proceed from vice or folly, seems to be 
the means that can correct the unequal 
d&tHbu^n of property. The dihgent mechanic 
and' the skitttd aitist, who have obtained no 
shite in the division of the earth, receive a 
votuntary^teoc from the pbstte^^ and 

the latt^ ate prompted, by a sen^ t)f interest, 
to iiripteve i!lete:«^tes, with whose produce 
they may purchaee, flKMitional pl^ure. This 
operation, the p^icuU/ effects of which are 


felt in every society, acted with much more 
diffuse energy in the Roman world. The pro- 
vinces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
luxury had not insensibly restored to the in- 
dustrious subjects the sums which were exacted 
from them by the arms and authority of 
Rome." And so on, with, a sting of satire in 
every fold of the florid description. 

If we look -a little more widely than a hover- 
ing aeroplane can do at the movement of races 
upon the earth, or a little more closely than an 
inspection of streets, amphitheatres, and ban- 
quets goes, into the souk and thoughts of men, 
we shall find that this impressive display of 
material prosperity is merely the shining gar- 
ment of a polity blind to things without and 
things within, and blind to the future. If, for 
instance, we compare the two centuries of 
Roman ascendancy and opportunity, the first 
and second centuries A.©., with the two centuriei 
of Greek and Hellenic life beginning about 
466 B.c. with the supremacy of Pericles in 
Athens, we ^e amazed by-^e cannot call it 
an^ inferiority, it is a complete absence of 
science. The incuriousness of the Soman ridb 
and the Roman rulers was more massive and 
monumental even dian their architecture. 
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In one field of knowledge particularly we 
might have expected the Romans to have been 
alert and enterprisiftg, and that was geography. 
Their political interests demanded a steadfast 
inquiry into the state of affairs beyond their 
frontiers, and yet that inquiry was never made. 
There is practically no literature of Roman 
l^vel beyond the imperialTimits, no such keen 
and curious accounts as herodotus gives of the 
►^Scythians, the ‘Africans, and the like. There 
is nothing in Latin to compare with the early 
descriptions of India and Siberia that are to be 
found in Chinese. The Roman legions went at 
one time into Scotland, yet there remains no 
really intelligent account of Piets or Scots, much 
less any glance at the seas beyond. Such ex- 
plorations as those of Hanno or Pharaoh N echo 
seem to have been altogether beyond the scope 
of the Roman imagination. It is probable that 
after the destruction of Carthage the amount of 
shipping that went out into the Atlantic through 
the Straits of Gibraltar fell to inconsiderable 
proportions. Still more impossible in this world 
of vulgar wealth, enslaved intelligence, and 
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bureaucratic rule was any further development of 
the astronomy and physiography of Alexandria. 
The Romans do not seem even to have inquired 
what manner of men wove the silk and prepared 
the spices or collected the amber and the pearls 
that canie into their markets. Yet the chan- 
nels of inquiry were open and easy ; pathways 
led in every direction to the most convenient 
“ jumping-off places " for explorers it is pos- 
sible to imagine. 

The most remote countries of the ancient 
world were ransacked to supply the pomp and 
delicacy of Rome. The forests of Scythia 
afforded some valuable furs. Amber was 
brought overland from the shores of the Baltic 
to the Danube, and the barbarians were as- 
tonished at the price which they received 
exchange for so useless a commodity. There 
was a considerable 1 deinand for Babylonian 
carpets and other»,|jjiiaftt5^tures of the East"; 
but the most irngi^ant .Wtanch of foreign trade 
was carried on India. Every 

year, about the fmre of the summer solstice, a 
fleet of a hundred and twenty vessels sailed 

Ml IP ri'iiif 'iiiiinnfiiyirilfnffW 
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fro^ a port of Egypt on the 

Re#|ifea. peri^ical assistance of the 

monsoons; they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days; ^ The coast of Malabar, or the 
island of Ceylon,, was the. usual term of their 
navigation, .and it was in those markets that 
the merchants from the more remote countries 
of Asia expected their arrival. The return of 
the fleet to Egypt was fixed to the months of 
December or January, and as soon as their 
rich cargo had been transported, on the backs 
of camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had 
descended that river as far as Alexandria, it 
was poured, without delay, into the capital of 
efiipirc.’"' 

Yet Rome was content to feast, exact, grow 
ridi, and watch its gladiatorial shows without 
the slightest attempt to l^Stm anything of India, 
China, Persia or Scythia, Buddha or Zoroaster, 
or about the Huns, the Negroes, the people of 
Scandinavia, or the secrets of the western sea. 

When we realize the uninspiring quality of the 
social atmosphere which made this indifterence 
possible, we are able to account for the failure 
of Rome during its age of opportunity to develop 
any physical or chemical science, and as a 
consequence to gain any increased control over 
matter. Most of the physicians in Rome were 
Greeks and many of them slaves — for the Roman 
wealthy did not even understand that a bought 
mind is a spoilt mind. Yet this was not due 
to any want of natural genius among the Roman, 
people ; it was due entirely to their social and 
economic conditions. From the Middle Ages to 
the present day Italy .►has produced a great 
number of brilliant scientific men. And one of 
the most shrewd* and inspired of scientific 
writers was an Italian, Lucretius, who lived 
bei»veen the time of Marius and Julius Caesar 
(aboLt 100 B.c. to about 55 b.c.). This amazing 
man was of the quality of Leonardo da Vinci 
(also an Italian) or Newton. He wrote k long 
Latin poem about the processes of Nature, 
Rerum Natures, in which he guess^ with 
astonishing insight about ihe constitution of 
matter and about the early history of mankind. 
Osborn in his Old Stone Age quotes with admira- 
tion long passages from Lucretius alput primi- 
tiye ttian, so good and true are they to-day. 
But this was an individual display, a seed that 
1 Gibbon. 


bore no fruit.. Roihan science was. still-born, 
into a suffocating atmos^ere of vile wealth and 
military oppression. Tbe true figure to re- 
present the classical Roman attitude to science ^ 
is not Lucretius, but that Roman soldier who 
hacked Archimedes to death at the storming 
of Syracuse. 

And if physical and biological science wiltedf 
and died on the stony soil of Roman prosperity, 
political and social science never had a chance 
to germinate. Political discussion would have 
been treason to the emperor, social or economic 
inquiry would have threatened the rich. .So 
Rome, until disaster fell upon her, never ex- 
amined into her own social health, never 
questioned the ultimate value of her hard offi- 
cialism* Consequently, there was no one who 
realized the gravity of her failure to develop 
any intellectual imagination to hold her empire 
together, any general education in common 
ideas that would make men fight and work for 
the empire as men will fight and work for a 
dear possession. But the rulers of the Roman 
Empire did not want their citizens to fight for 
anything in any spirit at all. The rich had eaten ’ 
the heart out of their general population, and 
they were content with the meal they had made. 
The legions were filled with Germans, Britons, 
Numidians, and the like ; and until the very end 
the wealthy Romans thought they could go on 
buying barbarians toj defend them against the 
enemy without and the rebel poor within. How 
little was done in *education by the Romans is 
shown by an account of what was done. Says 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones,* '' Julius Caesar bestowed 
Roman citizenship on ‘ teachers of the liberal 
arts ' ; Vespasian endowed professorships of 
Greek and Latin oratory at Rome; and later 
emperors, especially Antoninus Pius, extended 
the same benefits to the provinces. Local enter- 
prise and munificence were also devoted to the 
cause of education ; we learn from the corre- 
spondence of the younger Pliny that' public 
schools were founded in the towns of Northern 
Italy. But though there was a wide diffusion of 
knowledge under the empire, there was no true 
intellectual progress. Augustus, it * is true, 
gathered atbput hiraPthe most brilfiant writers of 
his time, and the debut “of thfe^^new mbnarchy 
coincided with the Golden Age of Roman litera- 
» Encyclopedia Britannica, article ."Rome." 


ture ; 
brief 



the beginnings of the 
Christian era saw the 


triumph of classicism 
and the first steps in 
the decline which 
awaits all literary 
movements which look 
to the past rather 
than the future/’ 
There is a diagnosis 
of the intellectual de- 
cadence of the age in 
a treatise upon the 
sublime by a Greek 
writer who wrote 



BOTTOM FI,OOR AND DRAIN OF TRMPIJRAT^ ROOM AT 
ROMAN BATHS UNEARTHED AT GAER FACH, PENOAM, 


somewhen in the 
second, third, or fourth 


s. wales. 

These baths were probably built about A.i>. ioo. 


pressed their talents. 
* In the same manner,' 
says he, ‘ as some 
children always re- 
main pigmies, whose 
infant limbs have been 
too closely confined, 
thus our tendef minds, 
fettered by the pre- 
judices and habits of 
a just servitude, are 
unable to expand 
themselves or to attain 
that well-proportioned 
greatness which w c 
admire in the ancients ; 
who, living under a 
popular government, 
wrote with all the 


century a.d., and who may possibly have been 
Longinus Philologus,^ which states very dis- 
tinctly one manifest factor in the mental sick- 
ness of the Romaq world. He is cited by 
Gibbon: “The sublime Longinus, who, in 
somewhat a later period, and in the court of 
a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient 
Athens, observes and laments the degeneracy 
of his contemporaries, which debased their 
sentiments, enervated their courage, and de- 

* See Encyclopadia Britanmca, article "Longinus.” 
The Syrian queen referred to by Gibbon is Zenobia. 
Longinus was put to death by Aurelian. See ch. xxxii., 
ii 2. 


same freedom as they acted.' “ 

But this critic grasped only one aspect of the 
restraints upon mental activity. The leadiitg- 
strings that kept the Roman mind in a per- 
manent state of infantilism constituted a double 
servitude ; they were economic as well as politi- 
cal. The account Gibbon gives of the life and 
activities of a certain Herodes Atticus, who 
lived in tlie time of Hadrian, shows just how 
little was the share of the ordinary citizen in 
the outward magnificence of the time. This 
Atticus had an immense fortune„ah^ he amused^ 
himself by huge architectural benefactions tOr 
various cities. Athens was given a racecourse. 


' tMar, coriw^.c^i^ed^ W4i& adr 

ij!ir%sfe:|D^ a*'%eatie 

:ma» jbtiiM^at CoMrrIii,, a ratdcoiin|^ was io 
pdpifi, baths to Thennop^^ aa aqaedtfcct to 
Casrasiom, and so on and so on. . One is struck 
b}r the spectacle of a world of 91 av«» and 
common people who were hOt cofisvdted and 
, over whose heads, without any partkipation 
on their part, tlm rkh man indulged in his 
splays of '' taste/' Numerous insci^tions in 
<jtiece and Asia still preserve the name of Hendh* 
des Atticus, "patron and benefactor^,'* who, 
ranged about the empire as though it was his 
garden, commemoratu^ himself by 
jdiese embellishments. He did not confine 
himself to splendid buddings. He was also a 
-phiOsopher, though none of his wisdom has 
survived. He hhd a lar§B villa near Athens, 
there philosophers were welcome guests so 
lonif as they convinced ibeir patrOn of the 
sOrUichiess of their pretensions, received his 
discourses with respect, and did not offend him 
by insolent controversy. 

The world, it is evident, was not progressing 
during ^eae two centurks of Roman prosperity, 
But it happy in its stagnation ? There 
I arie eigns p! a very unnsistakable sort thhl 
the great mass of human^ings in thie ’em-, 
pire, a mass numbering seething bettreeh a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty miStons, 
was not happy, Was probably very asbtely 
imisemblC/ beneath its outward magnificence. 
True them kem no great wars and conquests 


'there was fbo 

There thm at 

all. Everywhere have 

been outnumbered If mSy the re- 

But the peo^*dld imt i^f . It is 
ihanifeat to the the 

Roman Empire did not se^ tin Ik a tfakig we^h 
fighting lor. To the slav^ and common pec^Ie 
bariMcdasi j^unbably 5een»»d tch; ^mke 
inore''lreedop» the 

jpompous nOe of the O^ift grind- 
ing OT|doym«rt by The and 

. burning of palaces ahd an oixasionai m 
did not sho^ tikfolk itf the Roman underworld 
as it shocked the wealthy and’CuHured peopk'to 
whom we owe such aoqpunts as we hw# 
breaking down of the imperial Great 

numbers of staves and common probably 
the barbal^kns, who knw little of racial 
or patriotk pr^ttiMcea> and were openhanded to 
any promising recritit. No doubt in mafiy cases 
the population fo«^ that the barbarian was a 
worse Infliction ev-Ou than the tax-gatherer and 
the slave-driver. But that discuovery came too 
kte for resiste^n^ or the restoratkm of the ofd 
Order, 

And as a second symptom that points tp the 
same conclusion life : was hardly Worth 

living for the poor arid the slaves and the majdnty 
of people during rim age of the Antonines, we 
must reckon thf steady depopulation of the 


wkhin the empire, little of famine or fire or 
sword to afilkt mankind : but, on the other 
hand, there was a terrible restraint by govern- 
nieilt^iind still more by the proppi|y of the rich, 
vtpem the free activities of neil^y everyone, 
life for the great majority ^o^^w^re neither 
rich nor official, nor the wOmankyd and the 
’ pa^iteSCtftik^ich smholB&cial, 
la%uious,^ tedious,, aiid ktokmg in interest and 
freedom a d^ee that a modern^ mind can 
acmrceiy lUUigiae. 

Thtes/'ri^^bgs ia parricutar be cited to 
sustidp the,!^^ i&at, ihiij 1 ^^ was a period 
of Itfe fim of these 

is ^ iqmriiy of ghe popti^^ 

events. one upstart pre- 

twadihr to ^pifu sttGO^' aamthar whh comfdete 
indiffereiice. Suph 'did not seem to-' 


empire. People refused to have chili|reii. Thoy 
did so, we sugg^t, because riieir homes. Were 
not safe from because iiil thepa^ ol 

slaves there was hO security that the hui^tid 
and wife would not be Separated, because 

there was no pride nor reasonable hope in children 
any more. In modka statet the great brkd- 
mg-ground has always bwm ^e agricuhur aj 
countryside where there js a mose or less securo 
^asaaatiy ; but under ,&e Rionum Enopke Ihe 
peasant and the smaQ ptdri^ator WM dther a 
worried MaMi ot Ite^Waa networit 

of restraints him a or 

hp had been 

producrion of sjaves^ • . * .% V J-’; ^ 

A fhi]ri.is)dkaripn iip potwaid^ 

'khitig period was wi 

'ipeiitid » W be 
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moVe^ 

mm&i l3bdEMj|HB^ W« hscve 

seecpi how ' o£v'^||ftJliittle countiy of 

Judea A itifected by the 

persoadoiyMBfo^ and wrong, 

and ^ needtf^ to set it right. 

The ndi|PH|uo«i^^ know, had crystal- 
liaed aiiMMKdtA of the Bftmdse of the One 
True GianP^Kfr Of aSavicmr or Messiah. 

Rather ISeas Jrom ^tiiese were spreading 

through the Roman Empire. They were but 


aa^ng the lowly ai^ uid&appy. 
has been denounced T>y modem writer as a 
"slave religion.” It was. It took the slaim 
and the downtrodden* and it gave them hope 
and restor^ their self-respect, so that they 
stood up for righteousness like men and faced 
persecution and torment. But of the origins 
and quality of Christianity wc will tell more 
fully in a later K^hapter. 

§ 3 


varying to One universal question : 

“ What must 4o for salvation ? ” One 
frequent Slid j^iuf conkquence of disgust 
with life as it ifa*, is to throw the imagination 
forward to W which is to redeem 'all 

the miseries this one. The 

belief in^ sudi compensation is a great opiate 
for present miseries. Egyptian religion had 
long been saturated with anticipations of 
immortality, and we have seen how central was 
that idea to the Oult of Seiapis and Isis at 
Alexandria. ,The ancient mysteries of De- 
meter and Orpheus, the my^eries of the Medi-. 
terranean race, revived and made a sort of 
/Aeocras^ with these new cnlts. 


We have already shown reason for our state- 
ment that the Roman imperial system was a 
very unsound political growth indeed. It is 
. . .... absurd to write of its statecraft ; 
of the it had none. At its best it had 
a bureaucratic administration which 
kept the peace of the world for a 
time and failed altogether to secure it. 

Let us note here the main factors In its failure. 

The clue to all its failure lies in the absence of 
any free mental activity and any organization 
for the increaise, development, and application 
of knowledge. It respected wealth and it 
despised science. It gave government to the 
rich, and imagined that wise men could be bought 


A second great rel^ous movement was 
Mithraism, a d^elopment of Zoroastrianism, a 
religion of very ancient Aryan origin, traceable 
back to the Ii?do-Iranian people before they 
split into Persians and Hindus. We cannot 
here examine its mysteries in any detail.' 
Mithras was a god of light, a Sun of Righteous- 
ness, an4 in the brines of the cult he was 
always repres^ted as slaying a sacred bull 
whose blood V|^s the seed of life. Suffice it 
that,10fttplicat^ with many added Ingredients, 
this wor^ip qf Miihr^ came into the Roman 
Empire about the tinieol Pompey the Great, and 
began to apread very widely under the Caesars 
and Antonini^. Like the Isis religion, it pro- 
mised iiUfiioiMity. Ifs foUmavers wel^ mainly 
slaves, 9 o 1 dii<^,ll!tid distressed people. In its 
methods of M the bun|^ of candles 

before ai^ A ttain 

superficial i?eaeibbhtti^ l^.laW developilents 
of the Htfwd pf nie third reli^us move- 
ti^tint Che Rqiii|^ di^tianity. ' 

'of immorta- 

ti|y asld saIW I bospr^ at fiisUhiefly 

Stm Jb4ggti CArisHanUy. 

’ ' . , \ . 1 - 


and bargained for in the slave markets when 
they were needed. 1 1 was, therefore , a colossally 
ignorant and unimaginative empire. It fore- 
saw nothing. 

It had no strategic foresight, because it was 
blankly ignorant of geography and ethnology. 
It knew nothing of the conditions of Russia^ 
Central Asia, and the East. It was content to 
keep the Rhine and Danube as its boundaries, 
and to make np effort to Romanize Germany. 
But we need only look at the map of Europe ai^ 
Asia lowing the Roman Empire to see that a 
willing and incorporated Gennany was abso- 
lutely essential to the life and security of Western 
Eui!#pe. Excluded, Germany became a #&dj^ 
that needed only the impact of the ^I^Uim^ 
hammer to split up the whole system. 

Moreover, this neglept to push the boUJidarla 
northward JO the Baltic left that t^a and the 
North Sea as a region of experiment and train- 
ing and '^structipn in seamasisii^ lor 
NorthmeU'W Scandinavia, Denmark, and the 
Frisiait^^tOlf^t. But Rome went way^ 

quite stulWy, oblivious to the growth of a. 
newir aii4;:%ore powergil piracy in the North. 
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The same unimaginative quality made the 
Romans leave the seaways of the Mediter- 
ranean undeveloped. When presently the bar- 
barians pressed down to the warm water, we 
read of no swift transport of armies from Spain 
or Africa or Asia to the rescue of Italy and the 
Adriatic coasts. Instead, wc see the Vandals 
becoming masters of the Western Mediterranean 
without so much as a naval battle. 

The Romans had been held at the Euphrates 
by an array of mounted archers. It was clear 
that as the legion was organized it was useless 
in wide open country, and it should have been 
equally clear that sooner or later the mounted 
tiomads of East Germany, South Russia or 
Parthia were bound to try conclusions with 
the empire. But |J|e Romans, two hundred 
year# after Csesar’s We, were still marching 
about, the same drilkd and clanking cohorts 
they had always been, ipasily ridden round and 
shot to pieces. The enquire had learnt nothing 
cveh from Carrhee. 

The incapacity of the. Roman imperialism 
lor novelty in methods of transport again is 
amazing. It was patent that their power and 
unity depended upon the swift movement of 
troops and supplies from one part of the empire 
to another. The republic made magnificent 


roads ; the empire never improved upon 
them. Four hundred years before the Anto- 
nines, Hero of Alexandria had made the first 
steam-engine. Beautiful records of such be- 
ginnings of science were among the neglected 
treasures of the rich men’s libraries throughout 
the imperial domains. They were seed lying on 
stony soil. 'J'he armies and couriers of Marcus 
Aurelius drudged along the roads exactly as the 
armies of Scipio ^fricanus had done three 
centuries before them. 

The Roman writers were always lamenting the 
effeminacy of the age. It was their favourite 
cant. They recognized that the free men of 
the forest and steppes and desert were harder 
and more desperate fighters than their citizens, 
but the natural corollary of developing the 
industrial power of their accumulations of 
population to make a countervailing equipment 
never entered their heads. Instead they 
took the b^J-rbarians into their legions, taught 
w^, 'marched them about the 
emptfe, and return^4 them, with their lesson 
well learnt, to their Wn people. 

In view of these obvious negligences, it is no 
wonder that the Roma^ di^je^rded that more 
subtle thing, the soul of the empire, altogether, 
and made no effort to teach or train or win 
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its common people into any conscious partici- 
pation with its life. Such teaching or training 
would indeed have run counter to all the ideas 
of the rich men and the imperial officials. They 
had made a tool of religion; science, literature, 
and education they had entrusted to the care of 
slaves, who were bred and trained and sold like 
dogs 6r hprses ; ignorant, pompous, and base, 
the Roman adventurers of finance and pro- 
perty who createef the empire, lorded it with a 
sense of the utmost security while their de- 
struction gathered without the empire and within . 

By the second and third centuries a.d. the 
overtaxed and overstrained impcTial machine 
was already staggering towards its downfall. 

§ 4 ^ 

And now it is necessary, if wc arc to und(‘r- 
stand clearly the true situation of the Roman 
The Stir Empire, to turn our eyes to the world 
of the Great beyond its northern and eastern 
Plains. borders, the world of the plains, that 
stretches, with scarcely a break, from Holland 
atross Germany and Russia to the mountains of 
Central Asia, and Mongolia, and to give a little 
attention to the parallel empire in China that 
was now consolidating and developing a far 
tougher and more enduring moral and intel- 
lectual unity than the Romans *cvcr achieved. 

“ it is the practice," says Mr. E. H. Parker, 
" even amongst our most highly educated men 
in Europe, to deliver sono|jpus sentences about 
being ‘ masters of the world,’ ‘ bringing all 
nations of the earth under her sway,’ and so 
on, when in reality only some corner of tlic Medi- 
terranean is involved, or some ephemeral sally 
into Persia and Gaul. Cyrus and Alexander, 

^ No really good, full, and popular desciiptive 
history, with maps and illustrations, of early and 
medieval China, nor of the Mongol (Hun) and Turkish 
peoples, seems to exist in the English language. The 
wnter has consulted Sknne and Ross's Heart of Asia, 
A nctent History of China, S Wells Williams' 
History of China, A Thousand Years of tke Tartars, by 
E. H. Parker, H. H. Howorth's of the Mongols, 
and has found much useful material scattered through 
iiatzel and Helmolt. He has later on made a useful 
section from Watters' translation and commentary 
upon the Travels%f Yuan Chwang, supplemented by 
the Life of Yuan Chueang ^ mAited by L. Cranmer Byng. 

edition of Marco Polo has also been a very 
inspiring, source of material. 
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Darius and Xerxes, Caesar and Pompey, all 
made very interesting excursions, but they 
were certainly not on a larger scale or charged 
with greater human iuterest than the campaigns 
which were going on at tlie other end of Asia, 
Western civilization possessed much in art and 
science for which China .never cared, but, on 
the other hand, the Chinese developed a his- 
torical and critical literature, a courtesy of 
demeanour, a luxury of clothing, and an ad- 
ministrative system of which Europe might 
have been proud. In one word, the history of ‘ 
the Far East is quite as mtercsting as that of 
the Far West. It only requires to be able to 
read it. When we brush away contemptu- 
ously from our notice the tnmiendous events 
which took place on the plains of Tartary, 
we must not blame; the Chinese too much for 
declMiing to interest themselves in the doings of 
what to them appe^ar insignificant states dotted 
round the Mediterranean and Caspian, which, 
at this time, was jiractically all the world of 
which wc knew in F^urope." * 

Wc have already mentioned (in chap. xvi. 
and elsewhere) the name of Shi-Hwang-Ti, who 
consolidated an empire much smaller, indeed, 
than the present limits of ('hina, but .still very 
great and populous, spreading from the valleys 
of the Hwang-ho and tlie Yang Tso. His name 
is a convenient historical datum point. He 
began to reign in 250 H.c., and he reigned until 
210 B.C., and during those forty years he effected 
much the same . work of consolidation that 
Augustus (’aesar carru‘d out in Rome two : 
centuries later. At his death there was dynastic 
trouble for four years, and then (206 B.c.) a 
fresh dynasty, the Han, established itself and' 
ruled for two hundred and twenty-nine years. 

'1 he opening quarter century of the Christian era 
was troubled by a usurper ; then what is called 
the Later Han Dynasty recovered power and 
ruled for another century and a half, until 
China, in the time of the Antonines, was so de^ 
vastated by an eleven-year pestilence as to fall 
into disorder. This same pestilence, we may note, ■ 
also helped to produce a century of confusion ip 
the Western world (see § i). But altogether 
until this happened, for more than four hundred 
years Central China was generally at peace,'«nd 
on the whole well governed, a cycle of strength ‘ 
a E.'H. Barker, A Thousand Years of the Tartare. 
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and i>rosp6iity unparalleled by anything in the 
experience af the Western world. 

Only the first of the Han monarchs continued 
the policy of Shi-Hwang-Ti against the literati. 
His successor restored the classics, for the old 
separatist tradition was broken, and in the 
uniformity of learning throughout the empire 
lay, he saw, the cement of Chinese unity. While 
the Roman world was still blind to the need 
of any universal mental organization, the Han 
emperors were setting up a uniform system of 
education and of literary degrees throughout 
China that has maintained the intellectual 
solidarity of that great and always expanding 
country into modern times. The bureaucrats 
of Rome were of the most miscellaneous origins 
and traditions ; the bureaucrats of China were, 
and are still, made in the same mould, all 
members of one tradition. Since the Han days 
China has experienced great vicissitudes of 
political fortune, but they have never changed 
her fundamental character; she has been divided, 
but she has always recovered her unity ; she has 
been conquered, and she has always absorbed 
and assimilated her conquerors. 

But from our present point of view, the most 
important consequences of this consolidation of 
China under Shi-Hwang-li and the Hans was 
in its|j»action upon the unsettled tribes of the 
northern and western border of China. Through- 
out the disordered centuries before the time of 
Shi-Hwang-Ti, the Hi-ung-nu or Huns had 
occupied Mongolia and large portions of*Northern 
China, and had raided freely into China and 
interfered freely in Chinese politics. The new 
power and organization of the Chinese civili- 
zation began to change this state of affairs for 
good and all. 

We have already, in our first account of 
Chinese beginnings, noted the existence of 
these Huns. It is necessary now to explain 
briefly who and what they were. Even la using 
this word Hun as a general equivalent for the 
Hi-ung-nu, we step on to controversial ground. 
In our accounts of the development of the 
Western world we have had occasion to name 
the Scythians, and to explain the difficulty of 
distinguishing clearly between Cimmerians, 
Sarmatians, Medes, Persians, Parthians, Goths, 
and other more or less nomadic, more or less 
Aryan peoples who drifted to and fro in a great 


arc between the Danube and Central Asia. 
While sections of the Aryans were moving south 
and acquiring and developing civilization, these 
other Aryan peoples were developing mobility 
and nomadism ; they were learning ' the life 
of the tent, the wagon, and the herd. They 
were learning also to use milk as a food basis, 
and were probably becoming less agricultural, 
less disposed to take even snatch crops, than* 
they had been. Their development was being 
aided by a slow change in climate that was 
replacing the swamps and forests and park- 
lands of South Russia and Central Asia by 
steppes, by wide grazing lands that is, which 
favoured a healthy, unsettled life, and neces- 
sitated an annual movement between summer 
and winter pasture. These peoples had only 
the lowest political forms ; they split up, 
they mingled together; the various races had 
identical social habits ; and so it is that 
the difficulty, the impossibility of sharp dis-- 
tinctions between them arises. Now the case 
of the Mongolian races to the north and north- 
west of the Chinese civilization is very parallel. 
There can be little doubt that the Hi-ung-nu, 
the Huns, and the later people called the 
Mongols, were all very much the same people, 
and that the Turks and Tartars presently 
branched off from this same drifting Mongolian 
population. Kalmucks and Buriats are later 
developments of the same strain. Here we 
shall favour the use of the word “ Hun " as a 
sort of general term for these tribes, just as we 
have been free and wide in our use of Scythian " 
in the West. 

The consolidation of China was a very serious 
matter for these Hunnish peoples. Hitherto 
their overflow of population had gone adventur- 
ing southward into the disorders of divided 
China as water goes into a sponge. Now they 
found a wall built against them, a firm goveril- 
ment, and disciplined armies cutting them ofi 
from winter pasture. And though the wall 
held them back, it did not hold back th6 
Chinese. They were increasing and multiplying 
through these centuries of peace, and as they 
increased and multiplied, they qwe||:3te^^ily 
with houfile and plough wherev^ jwrfl ‘ pet^ 
mitted. They spread westward intoTS^et and 
northward and north-westwardly up id very 
edge of tht Gobi desert. They spread into tlio 
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*be»t winter pasturing and hunting-grounds of 
the Hunnish homads, exactly as the white people 
of the United States spread westward into the 
bunting-grounds of the Red Indians. And in 
spite of raid and massacre, they were just as 
invincible because they had the pressure of 
numbers and a strong avenging government 
behind them. Even without the latter support 
the cultivating civilization of China has enor- 
mous powers of permeation and extension. It 
has spread slowly and continuously for three 
thousand years. It is spreading in Manchuria 


. and Siberia to-day. It roots deeply where it 
, spreads. 

Partly the Huns were civilized and assimi- 
lated by the Chinese, The more northerly 
Huns were checked and their superabundant 
energies were turned westward. The southern 
Huns were merged into the imperial population. 
^ If, the reader will examine a map of Central 
.Asia, he will see that very great mountain 
barriers separate the Southern, Western, and 
• Eastern peoples of Asia. (But he should be wary 
, of forming his ideas from a map upon Mercator’s 
projection, which enormously exaggerates the 


areas and distances of N orthern Asia and Siberia.) 
He will find that from the central mountain 
masses three great mountain systems radiate 
eastward ; the Himalayas going south-eastward, 
south of Tibet, the Kuen Lun eastward, north 
of Tibet, and the Thian Shan north-eastward to 
join the Altai mountains. Further to the 
north is the great plain, still steadily thawing 
and drying. Between the Thkin Shan and the 
Kuen Lun is an area, the T arim Basin ( = roughly 
Eastern Turkestan), of rivers that never reach 
the sea, but end in swamps and intermittent 
lakes. This basin was much more 
fertile in the past than it is now. 
The mountain barrier to the west of 
this Tarim Basin is high, but not 
forbidding ; there are many prac- 
ticable routes downward into Wes- 
tern Turkestan, and it is possible to 
travel either along the northern 
foothills of the Kuen Lun or by the 
Tarim vaUey westward from China 
to Kashgar (where the roads con- 
verge), and so over the momi tains 
to Kokand, Samarkand, and Bok- 
hara. Here then is the natural 
meeting-place in history of Aryan 
and Mongolian. Here or round by 
the sea. 

We have already noted how Alex- 
ander the Great came to one side of 
the barrier in 329 B.c. High among 
the mountains of Turkestan a lake 
preserves his name. Indeed, so 
living is the tradition of his great 
raid, that almost any stone ruin in 
Central Asia is still ascribed to 
“Iskander.” After this brief 
glimpse, the light of history upon this region 
fades again, and when it becomes bright once 
more it is on the eastern and not upon the 
western side. Far away to the east Shi Hwang 
Ti had ftuted the Huns and walled them out 
of China proper. A portion of these people re- 
mained in the north of China, a remnant which 
was destined to amalgamate with Chinese life 
under the Hans, but a considerable section had 
turned westward and (second and first centuries 
B.c.) driven before them a kindred people called 
the Yueh-Chi, driving them from the eastern to 
the western extremity of the Kuen Lun, afid at 
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last right over the barrier into the once Aryan 
region of Western Tin kestan. These Yueh-Chi 
conquered the slightly Hellenized kingdom of 
Bactria, and mixed with Aryan people there. 
Later on these Yiieh-Chi became, or were merged 
with Aryan elements into, a people called the 
ludo-Scythians, who went on down the Khyber 
Pass and conquered northern portions of India 
as far as Benares (100-150 AD.), wiping out 
the last vestiges of Hellenic rule in India. 
This big splash over of the Mongolian rac(‘s 
westward was probably not the first of such 
splashes, but it is the first recorded splash. In 
the rear of the Yueh-Chi were the Huns, and 
in the rear of the Huns and turning them now 
northward was the vigorous Han Dynasty of 
China. In the reign of the greatest of the Han 
monarchs, Wu-Ti (140-86 b.c.), the Huns had 
been driven northward out of th# whole of 
Eastern Turkestan or subjugated, the Tarim 
Basin swarmed with Chinese settlers, and 
caravans were going over westward with silk and 
lacquer and jade to trade for the gold and silver 
of Armenia and Rome. 

The splash over of the Yueh-Chi is recorded, 
but it is fairly evident that much westward 
mchrement of sections of the Hunnish peoples 


is not recorded. From 200 b.c. to 200 a.d. the 
Chinese Empire maintained a hard, resolute, 
advancing front towards nomadism, and the 
surplus of the nomads drifted steadily west. 
Then^ was no such settling down behind a final 
frontier on the part of th(‘ Chinese as we see in 
the case of the Romans at the Rhine and Danube. 
The drift of the nomads before this Chinese 
thrust, century by century, turned southward 
at first towards Bactria. The Parthians of tlie 
first century b.c . probably mingled Scythian 
and Mongolian elements. The “singing 
arrows “ that destroyed the army of Crassus 
came, it would seem, originally from the Altai 
and the Tian Shan. After the first century B.c, 
the line of greater attraction and least resist- 
ance lay for a time towards the north of the 
Caspian. In a century or so all the country 
known as Western Turkestan was ' ‘ Mongolized," 
and so it remains to this day. A second great 
thrust by China began about 75 A.D., and acce- 
lerated the westward drift of the nomads. In 
102. Pan Chau, a great Chinese general, was 
sending explorers from his advanced camp upon 
the Caspian to learn particulars of the Roman 
power. But their reports upon the task he 
contempfeted decided him not to proceed. 
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ily first century A.t). nomadic Mongolian 
peopilies are in evidence upon the eastern boun- 
daries of Europe, already greatly mixed with 
Aryan nomads and with uprooted Aryan ele- 
ments from the Caspian-Pamir region. There 
are Hunnish peoples established between the 
Caspian Sea and the Urals. West of them were 
the Alans, probably also a Mongolian people 
with Aryan elements ; they had fought against 
Pompey the Great when he was in Armenia in 
65 B.c. These are as jet the furthest westward 
peoples of the new Mongolian advance, and they 
made no further westward push until the fourth 
century a.d. To the north-west the Finns, a 
Mongolian people, had long been established as 
far west as the Baltic. 

West of the Huns, beyond the Don, there were 
Aryan tribes, the Goths. These Goths had 
spread south-eastward from their region of origin 
in Scandinavia. They were a Teutonic people, 
and we have already marked them crossing the 
Baltic in the map on page 177. They continued 
to move south-eastward across Russia, using 
the rivers and never forgetting their Baltic 
watercraft. No doubt they assimilated much 
Scythian population as they spread down to the 
Black Sea. ki the first century a.d. they were 
in two main divisions, the Ostrogoths, the east 
Goths, who were between the Don and the 
Dnieper, and the Visigoths, or West Goths, west 
of the Dnieper. During the first century there 
was an air of quiescence over the great plains, 
but population was accumulating and the 
tribes were fermenting. The second and third 
centuries seem to have been a phase of com- 
paratively moist seasons and abundant grass. 
Presently in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
weather grew drier and the grass became scanty, 
and the nomads stirred afresh. 

But it is interesting to note that in the open- 
ing century of the Christian era, the Chinese 
Empire was strong enough to expel and push 
off from itself the surplus of this Mongolian 
nomadism to the north of it which presently 
conquered North India and gathered force and 
mingled with Aryan nomadism, and fell at last 
like an avalanche upon the weak-backed Roman 
Empire. 

Before we go on to tell of the blows that now 
beg^^n to fall upon the Roman Empire and of the 
^orts of one or twq great men to arrest the 


collapse, we may say a few words about the 
habits and quality of these westward-drifting 
barbaric Mongolian peoples who w^e now 
spreading from the limits of China towards the 
Black and Baltic Seas. It is still the European 
custom to follow the lead of the Roman writers 
and write of these Huns and their associates as 
of something incredibly destructive and cruel. 
But such accounts as we have from the Romans 
were written in periods of panic, and the Roman 
could lie about his enemies with a freMom 
and vigour that must arouse the envy even of 
the modern propagandist. He could talk of 
“ Punic faith ” as a byword for perfidy while 
committing the most abominable treacheries 
against Carthage, and his railing accusations of 
systematic cruelty against this people or that 
were usually the prelude and excuse for some 
frightful massacre or enslavement or robbery 
on his own part. He had quite a modern pas- 
sion for self- justification. We must remember 
that these accounts of the savagery and fright- 
fulness of the Huns came from a people whose 
chief amusement was gladiatorial shows, and 
- whose chief method of dealing with insurrection 
and sedition was nailing the offender to a cross 
to die. From first to last the Roman Empire 
must have killed hundreds of thousands of men 
in that way. A large portion of the population 
of this empire that could complain of the bar- 
barism of its assailants consisted of slaves sub- 
ject practically to almost any lust or caprice 
at the hands of their owners. It is well to bear 
these facts in mind before we mourn the swamp- 
ing of the Roman Empire by the barbarians as 
though it was an extinction of all that is fine 
in life by all that is black and ugly. 

The facts seem to be that the Hunnish peoples 
were the eastern equivalent of the primitive 
Aryans of whom we have given an account in 
Chapter XV, and that, in spite of their profound 
racial and linguistic differences, they mixed with 
the nomadic and semi-nomadic residuum of the 
Aryan races north of the Danube and Persia 
very easily and successfully. Instead of kill- 
ing, they enlisted and intermarried with the 
peoples they invaded. They had that necessary 
gift for all peoples destined to political pre- 
dominance, tolerant assimilation. They came 
rather later in time, and their nomadic life 
• was more highly developed than that of the 
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primitive Aryans. The primitive Arjtans were a 
forest and ox-wagon people who took to the horse 
later. The Hunnish peoples had grown up with 
the horse. Somewhen about i ,200 or i ,000 years 
B.c. they began to ride the horse. The bit, 
the saddle, the stirrup, these are not primitive 
things, but they are necessary if man and horse 
are to keep going for long stretches. It is well 
to bear in mind how modern a thing is riding. 
Altogether man has not been in the saddle for 
much more than three tliousand years.^ We 
have already noted the gradual appearance of 
the war chariot, the mounted man, and finally 
of disciplined cavalry in this history. It was 
from the Mongolian regions of Asia that these 
things came. T o this day men in Central Asia go 
rather in the saddle than on their proper feet. 
Says Ratzel,* “ Strong, long-necked horses are 
found in enormous numbers on the steppes. 
For Mongols and Turcomans riding is not a 
luxury ; even the Mongol shepherds tend their 
flocks on horseback. Children are taught to 
ride in early youth ; and the boy of three years 
old often takes his first riding-lesson on a safe 
child's saddle and makes quick progress." 

It is impossible to suppose that the Huns and 
the Alans could have differed very widely in 
character from the present nomads of the 
steppe regions, and nearly all observers are 
agreed in describing these latter as open and 
pleasant people. They arc thoroughly honest 
and free-spirited. * * The character of the herds- 
men of Central Asia," saj^s Ratzel,® "when un- 
adulterated, is ponderous eloquence, frankness, 
rough good-nature, pride, but also indolence, 
irritability, and a tendency to vindictiveness. 
Their faces show a considerable share of frankness 
combined with amusing naivete. . . . Their cour- 
age is rather a sudden blaze of pugnacity than cold 
boldness. Religious fanaticism they have none. 
Hospitality is universal." This is not an entirely 
disagreeable picture. Their personal bearing, 
he says further, is quieter and more dignified 
than that of the townsmen of Turkestan and 
Persia. Add to this that the nomadic life 
prevents any great class inequalities or any 
extensive development of slavery. 

» See Roger Pocock, Horses, a very interesting and 
picturesque little book. 

^ The History of Mankind, book v., C. 

•'Ibid, 


Of course these peoples out of Asia were 
totally illiterate and artistically undeveloped. 
But we must not suppose, on that account, that 
they were primitive barbarians, and that their 
state of life was at the level from which the 
agricultural civilization had long ago arisen*. It 
was not. They too had developed, but they 
had developed along a different line, a line with 
less intellectual complication, more personal 
dignity perhaps, and certainly with a more 
intimate contact with wind and sky. 

§ 5 

The first serious irruptions of the German- 
tribes into the Roman Empire began in the third 
century with the decay of the central 
power.* We will not entangle the 
Roman) reader here with the vexed and intri- 
frampL question of the names, identity, 

and inter-relationships of the various. 
Germanic tribes. Historians find great diffi- 
culties in keeping them distinct, and these 
difficulties are enhanced by the fact that they 
themselves took little care to keep themselves 
. distinct. We find in 236 a.d. a people called the 
Franks breaking bounds upon the Lower Rhine,’ 
and another, the Alamanni, pouring into* 
Alsace. A much more serious push south- 
ward was that of the Goths. We have already 
noted the presence of these people in South 
Russia, and their division by the Dnieper into* 
Western and Eastern Goths. They had become 
a maritime people again upon the Black Sea — 
probably their traditional migration from- 
Sweden was along the waterways, for it is. 
still possible to row a boat, with only a few quite 
practicable portages, from the Baltic right 
across Russia to either the Black or Caspian 
Sea — and they had wrested the command of 
the eastern seas from .the control of Rome. 
They were presently raiding the shores of Greece. 
They also crossed the Danube in a great land 
raid in 247, and defeated and killed the Emperor 
Decius in what is now Serbia. The province 
of Dacia vanished from the Roman history. In 
270 they were defeated at Nish in Serbia by 
Claudius, and in 276 they were raiding Pontus. 
It is characteristic of the invertebrate nature of 
the empire that the legions of Gaul found that 

« See Migrations, by Flinders Petrie, the 190& 
Huxley I,.ecture of the Royal Anthrop. Institute. 
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the most effective method of dealing with the 
Franks and the Alamanni at this time was by 
setting up a separate emperor in Gaul and 
doing the job by themselves. 

Then for a while the barbarians were held , and 
the Emperor Probus in 276 forced the Franks 
and the Alamanni back over the Rhine. But 
it is significant of the general atmosphere of 
insecurity created by these raids that Aurelian 
.(270-275) fortified Rome, which had been an 
open and secure city for all the earlier years of 
the empire. 

In 321 A.D. the Goths were again over the 
Danube, plundering what is now Serbia and 
Bulgaria. They were driven back by Constan- 
tine the Great, of whom we shall have more 
to tell in the next chapter. About the end of 
his reign (337 A.D.) the Vandals, a people closely 
kindred to the Goths, being pressed by them, 
obtained permission to cross the Danube into 
Pannonia, which is now that part of Hungary 
west of the river. 

But by the middle of the fourth century the 
Hunnish people to the east were becoming ag- 
gressive again. They had long subjugated the 
Alani, and now they made the Ostrogoths, the 
east Goths, tributary. * The Visigoths (or west 
Goths) followed the example of the Vandals, 
and made arrangements to cross the Danube 
into Roman territory. There was some dispute 
upon the terms of this settlement, and the Visi- 
goths, growing fierce, assumed the offensive, 
and at Adrianople defeated the Fmpcf€r Valens, 
who was killed in this battle. They were then 
allowed to settle in what is now Bulgaria, and 
their army became nominally a Roman army, 
though they retained their own chiefs, the 
foremost of whom was Alaric. It exhibits the 
complete “ barbarization " of the Roman empire 
thaik had already occurred, that the chief op- 
ponent of Alaric the Goth, Stilicho, was a Pan- 
nonian Vandal. The legions in Gaul were under 
the command of a Frank, and the Emperor 
Theodosius 1 (emp. 379-395) ^ Spaniard 

chiefly supported by Gothic auxiliaries. 

The empire was now splitting finally into an 
eastern (Greek*speaking) and a western (Latin- 
speaking) half. Theodosius the Great was suc- 
ceeded by his sons Arcadius at Constantinople 
and Honorius at Ravenna. Alaric made a 
puppet of the eastern monarch and Stilicho 


of the we.: tern. Huns now first appear within 
the empire as auxiliary troops enlisted under 
Stilicho. In this struggle of East and West, 
the frontier — if we can still speak of a frontier 
between the unauthorized barbarian without 
and the barbarian in possession within — gave 
way. Fresh Vandals, more Goths, Alans, Suevi, 
marched freely westward, living upon the 
country. Amidst this confusion occurred a 
crowning event. Alaric the Goth marched 
down Italy, and after a short siege captured 
Rome (410). 

By 425 or so, the Vandals (whom originally 
we noted in East Germany) and a portion of the 
Alani (whom we first mentioned in South-east 
Russia) had traversed Gaul and the Pyrenees, 
and had amalgamated and settled in the south 
of Spam. There were Huns in possession of 
Pannonia and Goths in Dalmatia. Into Bo- 
hemia and Moravia came and settled a Slavic 
people, the Czechs (^51). In Portugal and 
north of the Vandals m Spain w(‘re Visigoths 
and Siicvi Gaul w<is divided among Visigoths, 
Franks, and Burgundians. Britain was being 
invaded by Low German tribes, the Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons, before whom the Keltic 
British of the south-west w(ire flying across the 
sea to what is now “Biittany" in France. 
The usual date given for this invasion is 449, 
but it was probably earlier.' And as the 
result of intrigues between two imperial politi- 
cians, the Vandals of the south of Spain, under 
their king Genscric, embarked en masse for 
North Africa (429). became masters of Carthage 
(439), secured the mastery of the sea, raided, 
captured, and pillaged Rome (455), crossed 
into Sicily, and S'jt up a kingdom in West Sicily, 
which endured there for a hundred years 
(up to 534). At the time of its greatest extent 
(477) this Vandal kingdom included also Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, as well as 
much of North Africa. 

About this Vandal kingdom facts and figures 
are given that show very clearly the true nature 
of these barbarian irruptions. They were not 
really the conquest and replacement of one 
people or race by another ; what happened 
was something very different ; it was a social 
revolution started and masked by a superficial 
foreign conquest. The whole Vandal nation, 
E. B. 
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wdiiiieii, and children, that came from Spain 
to Africa# for example, did not number more 
than eighty thousand souls. We know this 
because we have particulars of the transport 
problem. In their struggle for North Africa, 
Dr. Schurtz tells us,' “ there is no trace of any 
serious resistance offered by the inhabitants ; 
Boniface (the Roman governor of North Africa) 
had defended Hippo with Gothic mercenaries, 
while the native population lent no appreciable 
assistance, and the nomad tribes of the country 
either adopted a dubious attitude or availed 
themselves of the difficulties of the Roman 
governor to make attacks and engage in pre- 
datory expeditions. This demoralization re- 
sulted from social conditions, which had per- 
haps developed more unfavourably in Africa 
than in other parts of the Roman Empire. 1 he 
free peasants had long ago become the serfs of 
the great landed proprietors, and were little 
superior in position to the masses of slaves who 
were everywhere to be found. And the great 
landowners had become in their turn easy 
victims of the policy of extortion followed by 
unscrupulous governors to an increasingly 
unprecedented extent in proportion as the 
dignity of the imperial power sank lower. 
No man who had anything to lose would now 
take a place in the senate of the large towns, 
which had once been the goal of the ambitious, 
for the senators were required to make up all" 
deficiencies in the revenue, and such defici- 
encies were now frequent and considerable. . . . 
Bloody insurrections repeatedly broke out, 
always traceable ultimately to the pressure of 
taxation. ..." 

Manifestly the Vandals came in as a positive 
relief to such a system.* They exterminated the 
great landowners, wiped out all debts to Roman 
money-lenders, and abolished the last vestiges 
of military service. The cultivators found 
themselves better off ; the minor officials kept 
their places ; it was not so much a conquest 
as a liberation from an intolerable deadlock. 

It was while the Vandals were still in Africa 
that a great leader, Attila, arose among the Huns. 
The seat of his^ government was in the plains 
east of the Dant^e. For a time he swayed a 

♦ Helmolt’s History of the World, 

^ '£. B. disagrees with this view. He regards it as^ 
the pro-Teutonie view of the German historians. 


considerable empire of Hunnish and Germanic 
tribes, and his rule stretched from the Rhine 
into Central Asia. He negotiated on equal 
terms with the Chinese emperor. He bullied 
Ravenna and Constantinople for ten 5 rears. 
Honoria, the grand-daughter of Theodosius II, 
Emperor of the Eastern empire, one of those 
passionate young ladies who cause so mtich 
trouble in the world, having been put under 
restraint because of a love affair with a court 
chamberlain, sent her ring to Attila and called 
upon him to be her husband and deliverer. He 
was also urged to attack the Eastern empire 
by Genseric the Vandal, who was faced by an 
alliance of the Western and Eastern emperors. 
He raided southward to the very walls of 
Constantinople, completely destroying, says 
Gibbon, seventy cities in his progress, and 
forcing upon the emperor an onerous peace, 
which apparently did not involve the liberation 
of Honoria to her hero. At this distance of time 
we are unable to guess at the motives for this 
omission. Attila continued to speak of her as 
his affianced bride, and to use the relationship 
as a pretext for aggressions. In the subse- 
quent negotiations a certain Priscus accom- 
panied an embassy to the camp of the Hunnish 
monarch, and the fragments that still survive 
of the narrative he wrote give us a glimpse of 
the camp and way of living of the great con- 
queror. 

The en^assy was itself a curiously constituted 
body. Its head was Maximin, an honest diplo- 
matist who went in good faith. Quite unknown 
to him and, at the time, to Priscus, Vigilius, the 
interp^ter of the expedition, had also a secret 
mission from the court of Theodosius which was 
to secure by bribery the assassination of A ttila. 
The little expedition went by way of N ish ; it 
crossed the Danube in canoes, dug out of a 
single tree, and it was fed by contributions from 
the villages on the route. Differences in dietary 
soon attracted the attention of the envoys. 
Priscus mentions mead in the place of wine, mil- 
let for com, and a drink either distilled • or 
brewed from barley. The journey through 
Hungary will remind the reader in many of its 
incidents of the journeys of travellers in Central 
Africa during the Victorian period. The 
travellers were politely offered temporary wives. 

> Gibbon. 
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AttUa's capital was rather a vast camp and 
village than a town. There was only one build- 
ing of stone, a bath constructed on the Roman 
model. The mass of the people were in huts 
and tents ; Attila and his leading men lived in 
timber palaces in great stockaded enclosures 
with their numerous wives and ministers about 
them. There was a vast display of loot, but 
Attila himself affected a nomadic simplicity ; he 
was served in wooden cups and platters, and 
never touched bread. He worked hard, kept 
open court before the gate of his palace, and 
was commonly in the saddle. The primitive 
custom of-both Aryans and Mongols of holding 
great feasts in hall still held good, and there was 
much hard drinking. Priscus desenbes how 
bards chanted before Attila. They “ recited 
the verses which they had composed, to cele- 
brate his valour and his victories. A profound 
silence prevailed in the hall, and the attention 
of the guests was captivated by the vocal 
harmony, which revived and perpetuated the 
memory of their own exploits ; a martial ardour 
flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who were 
impatient for battle ; and the tears of the old 
men expressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of 
the field- This entertainment, which might 
be considered as a schooT of military virtue, 
was succeeded by a farce that debased the 
dignity of human nature, «A Moorish and 
Scythian buffoon successively excited the 
mirth of the rude spectators by their deformed 
figures, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange . unintelligible confusion 
jof the Latin, the Gothic, and the ifllnnish 
languages, and the hall resounded with loud 
and licentious peals of laughter. In the midst 
of tliis intemperate riot, Attila alone, without 
change of countenance, maintained his stead- 
fast and inflexible gravity.” * 

Although Attila was aware, through the con- 
fession of the proposed assassin, of the secret 
work of Vigilius, he allowed this embassy to 
return in safety, with presents of numerous 
horses and the like, to Constantinople. Ihen 
he despatched an ambassador to Theodosius 
II to give that monarch, as people say, a piece 
of his mind. Theodosius,” said the envoy, is 
s the son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; 

Gibbon. 


Attila, likewise, is descended from a noble race ; 
and he has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
which he inherited from his father Munzuk. 
But Theodosius has forfeited his parental 
honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, 
has degraded himself to the condition of a slave. 
It is therefore just that he should reverence 
the man whom fortune and merit have placed 
above him ; instead of attempting, like a wicked 
slave, clandestinely to conspire against his 
master.” 

This straightforward bullying was met by 
abject submission. The emperor sued for 
pardon, and paid a great ransom. 

In 451 Attila declared war on the western 
empire. He invaded Gaul. So far as the im- 
perial forces were concerned, he had things all 
his own way, and he sacked most of the towns 
of France as far south as Orleans. Then the 
Franks and Visigoths and the imperial forces 
united against him, and a great and obstinate 
battle at Troyes (451), in which over 150,000 
men were killed on both sides, ended in his 
repulse and saved Europe from a Mongolian 
overlord. 1 his disaster by no means exhausted 
Attila’s resources. He turned his attention 
southward, and overran North Italy. He burnt 
Aquileia and Padua, and looted Milan, but he 
made peace at the entreaty of Pope Leo L He 
died in 453. . . . 

Hereafter the Huns, so far as that name 
goes in Europe, the Huns of Attila, disappeared 
out of history. They dissolve into the sur- 
rounding populations. They were probably 
already much mixed, and rather Aryan than 
Mongolian. They did not become, as one 
might suppose, the inhabitants of Hungary, 
though they have probably left many des- 
cendants there. About a hundred years after 
came another Hunnish or mixed people, the 
Avars, out of the east into Hungary, but these 
were driven out eastward again by Charlemagne 
in 791-5. The Magyars, the modem Hungar- 
ians, came westward later. They were a Turko- 
Finnish people. The Magyar is a language 
belonging to the Finno-Ugrian division of the 
Ural-Altaic tongues. The Magyars were on 
the Volga about 550. They in Hungary 

about 900. . . . But we are geSflag ^00 far on 
in our story, and we must return tp^Jianae. 

In 493 Theodoric, a Goth, ot 
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Romfe, ^ready for seventeen years there 
had ^beeh no Roman emperor. So it was in 
utter social decay and collapse that the great 
slave-holding “ world-ascendancy ’* M the God- 
Cae§ars and the rich men of Rome came to an 
end. 

§ 6 

But though throughout the whole of Western 
Europe and North Africa the Roman imperial 

The Eastern collapsed, though credit 

(revived had vanished, luxury production 
Em^lre^^ had ceased and money was hidden, 
though creditors were going unpaid 
and slaves masterless, the tradition of the 
Caesars was still being carried oH 'in jfeonstatiti- 
nople. We have already had ^ ^occasion to 
mention as two outstanding figures among the 
late Caesars, Diocletian (284) and Constantine 
the Great (312), and it was to thq, latter of these 
that the world owes the setting up of a fresh 
imperial centre at Constantinople. Very early 
during the imperial period the unsuitability 
of the position of Rome as a world capital, 
due to the Roman failure to use the sea, was 
felt The destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth had killed the shipping of the 
main Mediterranean sea- routes. For a people 
who did not use the sea properly, having 
the administrative centre at Rome meant that 
^very legion, every draft of officials, every 
♦order, had to travel northward for half the 
length of Italy before it could turn east or west. 
"O^iisequcntly nearly all the more capable em- 
pel’ors set up their hcadquarbu's at some subor- 
dinate centre in a more convenient position. 
Sirmium (on the River Save), Milan, Lyons, and 
Nicomedia (in Bithynia) were among such 
supplementary capitals. Fpr a time under 
j^;i 3 ilS^etian, Durazzo was the imperial capital. 
Riv^fina, near the head of the Adriatic, was 
the capital of the last Roman emperors in the 
time of Alaric and Stilicho. 

It was Constantine the Great who deter- 
mined upon the permanent transfer of the 
centre of imperial power to the Bosphorus. 
We have already noted the existence of the city 
of /Byzantium, which Constantine chose to 
develop into his new capital. It played a part 
in the stoiy of the intricate Histiaeus (chap, 
xxii, § 4) ; it repulsed Philip of Macedon 
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(chap, xxiv, § 3), If thuTeader will examine its 
position, he will sec that, in the hands of a line 
of capable emperors, and as the centre Of a people 
with some solidarity and spirit and seacraft 
(neither of which things were vouchsafed to it), 
it was extraoidinarily well-placed. Its galleys 
could have penetrated up the rivers to the 
heart of Russia and outflanked every barbarian 
advance. ,It commanded practicable trade 
routes to the cast, and it was within a reasonable 
striking distance of Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Greece, and all the more prosperous and civilized 
regions of the world at that period. And even 
under the rule of a scries of inept mo|^rchs and 
under demoralized social conditions, the re- 
mains of the Roman Empire centring at Con- 
stantinople held out for nearly a thousand 
years. 

It was the manifest intention of Constantine 
the Great that Constantinople should be the 
centre of an undivided empire. But having 
regard to the methods of travel and transport 
available at the time, the geographical condi- 
tions of Europe and Western Asia do not point 
to any one necessary centre of government. If 
Rome faced westward instead of eastward, and 
so failed to reach out beyond the Euphrates, 
Constantinople on the other hand was hopelessly 
remote from Gaul. The enfeebled Mediter- 
ranean ^civilization, after a certain struggle for 
Italy, did in fact let go of the west altogether 
and concentrated upon what were practically 
the central vestiges, th(^ stump, of the empire 
of Alexander. The Greek language resumed 
its sway, which had never been very seriously 
undermined by the official use of Latin. This, 
‘"Eastern" or Byzantine empire is generally 
spoken of as if it were a continuation of the 
Roman tradition. It is really far more like 
a resumption of Alexander’s. 

The Latin language had not the intellectual 
vigour behind it, it had not the literature and 
the science, to make it a necessity to intelligent 
men and so to maintain an ascendancy over the 
Greek. For no language, whatever officialdom 
may do, can impose itself in competition with 
another that can offer the advantages of a 
great literature or encycloppedic information. 
Aggressive languages must buing gifts, and 
the gifts of Greek were incomparably greater 
than the gifts of Latin. The Eastern empire 



was from the beginnings of its separation influence of Teutonic invaders, the Lombards 
Greek -speaking, and a continuation, though and Goths, Latin is bidng modified into various 
a degenei^te continuation, of the Hellenic Italian dialects ; in Spam and Portugal, where 
tradition. Xts int(*llectual centre was no longer it is becoming Spanish and Portuguese. The 
in Greece, but Alexandria. Its mentality was fundamental l^atinity of the languages in these 
no longer the mentality of free-mmded plain- legions serves to remind us of the numerical 
speaking citizens, of the Slagirite Aiistoile and unimportance of the various Prankish, Vandal, 
the Greek Plato ; its mentality was the menta- Avai, Gothic, and the like German-speaking, 
lity of the pedants and of men politically im- invaders, and s(‘rvcs to justify our statement 
potent ; its philosophy was a pompous iwasion of that what happened to the Western empire wa& 
^eal things, and its scientific irnpulst' was dead, not so much conquest and the replacement of 
Nevertheless, it was Hellenic Ihe Roman had one population by another as a political and 
come, and he had gone again. Indeed ho had social revolution. The district of Valais in 
gone very extensively from tlic west also. J^y South Switzerland also retained a fundamentally 
the sixth century a.d. the populations of Europe Latin speech ; and, what is more curious and in- 
and North Africa had been stirred up like tcreslmg, is that in Dacia and Moesia Inferior^ 
sediment. When presently in the seventh and large parts of which to the north of the Danube 
eighth centuries the sediment begins to settle became the modern Roumania Romania), 
down again and populations begin to take on although these regions were added late to the 
a definite localiated character, the Roman is empire and lost soon, the Latin speech also 
only to be found by name in the region about remained. 

Rome. Over large parts of his Western empire In Britain Latin was practically wiped out 
we find changed and changing modifications of by the conquering Anglo-Saxons, from among 
his Latin speech : in Gaul, where the Frank is whose various dialects the root-stock of English 
learning a Gallic form of Latin and evolving presently grew. 

French in the process ; in Italy, where, under the But while the smashing of the Roman social 
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of dome wi^itjit f4 jgme«tifii tkan 

tkem^lves^aM % «mil leir Ikr «3i men, 
And tkey wem tei^dy # ^(jSteive l|nt ejbewbere 
io sgtm W ^ tetnmtng 

presenfjy to Idi CaBsar had 

I -n-r. -Lifji Wkgs 

_ Fur above theb' own titled, 

Ikemfote, they e« 4 eemed 
envied the title of 
* ijwSrSU ><i»i?ei||iii CieAw. Ike Inlei^tional 
mgaoB^ i kiUbory ol Enni|o frOm this 

lSaiopk...^xS^ f i kmicefordt is largely 

atory of kings and ad- 
? veiahirers setting np to be 

% Cistar and Imperator (Hm- 

peror). We shall tell of 
some of them in their 

• filacea* So universal did 
this *^Csesaring" become, 
that ihe Great War of 
19x4^1:8 mowed down no 

# less than fotir Catsars* the 

^ Ocrman Kaiser (^^stsax), 

^ ^ ^ the Anstrian ICaiser, the 

<* Tsar (as* Caesar) of Russia, 

and i^at fantastic figure, 
the Tsar of Btilgaria. The 
French *' Imperator*' (Kapdeon III) had already 
fallen in x^jx. There is now (ipt9) no one left 
in the world to carry off the Imporial title or 
the tradition of Divus Cassar except the Turkish 
Sultan And Britisb snonarch. The former' com' 
memorates his lordship over Constantinople as 
Kaisar-i-Romn ; the latter is cdlcd die Ciesar 
of India (a country no teal Cmsar ev^ looksd 
upon), Kaisar-4“nin<i 


When the reality was destroyed, the legend had 
fSpeedom to expand. Removed from the pos- 
iipaity of vexiftiation, the i^ea of a serene 
am Rom|ftN^iid^ttpremacy grew 

^Ihe ime^hiAtl^ of mankind# and still 

akce the time of Alexander, human 
h^i been haunted by the possible poli< 
dual unity of the race. All the sturdy chiefs 





SECOND CENTURY PORTRAIT OF CHRIST FROM THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
Drawing by T.. Heaphy, in the British Museum. 
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Book VI* 

CmiSTIANITY AND I8DAM 


XXX 

THE BEGINNINGS, THE RISE, AND THE 
DIVISIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


§ I 

B efore we can understand the qualities 
of Christianity, which must now play 
a large part in our history, and which 
opened men’s eyes tw fresh aspects of the 
possibility of a unified 

Judsaatthe 

Chrittian / must go 
^back some 
centuries arid tell of 
the condition of af- 
fairs in Palestine and 
Syria, in which coun- 
tries Christianity 
arose. We have al- 
ready told in Chapter 
XXI the main facts 
about the origin of 
the Jewish nation and 
tradition, about the 
Diaspora, about the 
fundamentally scat- 
tered nature of Jewry 
even from the begin- 
ning, and the gradual 
development of the 
idea of one just God 
rulmg the earth and 
bound by:«. a %ecial 
promise to preservb 
and bring to honour 

A, ^ The iftudMit riesiinus 
' of Uevalopifig tub and the 
* following book oanUot do 
bpebr tban prooeod to the 


0X[ilJBS and surtwaidizig provmcdtf: 


the Jewish people. The Jewish idea was and 
is a curious combination of theological breadth 
and an intense racial patriotism. The Jews 
looked for a special saviour, a Messiah, who 
was to redeem mankind by the agreeable pro- 
cess of restoring the 



fabulous glories of 
David and Solomon, 
-and bringing the 
whole world at last 
under the benevolent 
but fintflvjewish heel. 
As the politicah power 
of the Semitic peoples 
declined, as Carthage 
followed Tyre into the 
darkness and Spain 
became a Roman pro- 
vince, this dream grew 
and spread. There 
can be Uttle doubt 
that the scattered 
Phoenicians in Spgiii 
and Africa and 
throughout the Medi- 
terranean, speaking as 
they did a langua^ 
closely akin to Pm^rew 
and being deprived of 
their authentic politi- 
cal ri^ts, becamb 
proselytes to Judaism. 
For phases pt vigotb^s 
proaelytibh dternati^ 
with M 

live jeatons^i^ „ 
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history. On one occasion the Idumeans, being 
conquered, were all forcibly made Jews.' 
There were Arab tribes who were Jews in the 
time of Mohammed, and a Turkish people who 
were mainly Jews in South Russia in the ninth 
century. Judaism is indeed the reconstructed 
political ideal of many shattered peoples — 
mainly Semitic. It is to the Phoenician con- 
tingent and to Aramean accessions in Babylon 
that the financial and commercial tradition of 
the Jews is to be ascribed. BuliWs a result of 
these coalescences and assimilations, almost 
eveiywbere in the towns throughout the Roman 
Empire, and far beyond it in the eai^, Jewish 
communities traded and flourishedTand were 
kept in touch through the Bible and through a 
religious and educational organization. The 
main part of JeWry never was in Judea and had 
never come out of Judea. 

* Manifestly this intercommunicating series 
of Judaized communities had very great finan- 
cial and political facilities. They could as- 
semble resources, they could stir up, they could 
allay, they were neither so abundant nor so 
civilized as the still more widely diffused Greeks, 
but they had a tradition of greater solidarity. 
Greek was hostile to Greek^; Jew stood by Jew. 
Wherever a Jew went, he of like mind 

and like tradition with himself. He could get 
shelter, food, loans, and legal help. . And by 
reason of this solidarity rulers iad everywhere 
to take account of this people as a help, as a 
Josephus. 


source of loans or as a source of trouble. So 
it is that the Jews have persisted as a people 
while Hellenism has become a universal light 
for mankind. 

We cannot tell here in any detail the history 
of that smaller part of Jewry that lived in 
Judea. These Jews had returned to their old 
position of danger ; again they were seeking 
peace in, so to speak, the middle of a highway. 
In the old time they had been between Syria 
and Assyria to the north and Egypt to the 
south ; now they had the Seleucids to the north 
and the Ptolemys to the south, and when the 
Seleucids went, then down came the Roman 
power upon them. The independence of Judea 
was always a qualified and precarious thing. 
The reader must go to the Antiquities and the 
Wars of the Jews of Flavius Josephus, a copious, 
tedious, and maddeningly patriotic writer, to- 
learn of the succession of their rulers, of their 
high-priest monarchs, and of the Maccabaeans,. 
the Herods and the like. These rulers were 
for the most part of the ordinary eastern type, 
cunning , treacherous , and blood-stained . Thrice 
Jerusalem was taken and twice the temple was 
destroyed. It was the support of the far more 
powerful Diaspora that prevented the little 
country from being wiped out altogether, until 
70 A.D., when Titus, the adopted son and suc- 
cessor of the Emperor Vespasian, after a siege 
that ranks in bitterness and horror with that 
of Tyre and Carthage, took Jerusalem and 
destroyed city and temple altogether. He did 
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this m an attempt to destroy Jewry, but indeed 
he made Jewry stronger by destroying its one 
sensitive and vulnerable point. 

Throughout a history of five centuries of 
war and civil commotion between the return 
from captivity and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
certain constant features of the Jew persisted. 
He remained obstinately monotheistic; he 
would have none other gods but the one true 
God, In Rome, as in Jerusalem, he stood out 
manfully against the worship of any god- 
Caesar. And to the best of his ability he held 
to his covenants with his God. No graven 
images could enter Jerusalem ; even the Roman 
standards with their eagles had to stay outside. 

Two divergent lines of thought are traceable 
in Jewish affairs during these five hundred years. 
On the right, so to speak, are the high and 
narrow Jews, the Pharisees, very orthodox, 
very punctilious upon even the minutest 
details of the law, intensely patriotic and ex- 
clusive. Jerusalem on one occasion fell to the 
Seleucid monarch Anliochus IV. because the 
Jews would not defend it on the Sabbath day, 
when it is forbidden to work; and it was because 
the Jews made no effort to destroy his siege 
train on the Sabbath that Pompey the Great 
was able to take Jerusalem. But against these 
narrow Jews were pitted the broad Jews, the 
Jews of the left, who were Hellenizers, among 
wh^ io be ranked the Sadducees, who did 


not be^eve in immortality. These latter Jews, 
the broad Jews, were all more or less disposed 
to mingle with and assimilate themselves to 
the Greeks and Hellenized peoples about them. 
They were ready to accept proselytes, and so to 
share Cod and his promise with all mankind. 
But what they gained in generosity they lost 
in rectitude. They were the worldlings of 
Judea. We have already noted how the 
Hellenized Jews of Egypt lost their Hebrew, 
and had to have their Bible translated into 
Greek. % 

In the reign of Tiberius Caesar a great teacher 
arose out of Judea who was to liberate the intense 
realization of the righteousness ai^id unchallenge- 
able oneness of God and of man's moral obliga- 
tion to God, which was the strength of ortho- 
dox Judaism, from that greedy and exclusive 
narrowness with which it was so extraordinarily 
intermingled in the Jewish mind. This was 
Jesus of Nazareth, the seed rather than the 
founder of Christianity. 

§ 2 

The audience tb which this book will first be 
presented will be largely an audience of Chris- 
Thc Teach- perhaps a sprinkling of 

ing of Jews Jewidi readers, and the former at 
of Nazareth, regard Jesus of Nazareth 

as being more than a human teacher, and 
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his appear ancQ in the world not as a natural 
event in history, but as something of a super- 
natural sort interrupting and changing that 
steady development of life towards a common 
consciousness and a common will, which we 
have hitherto }4cen tracing in this book. But 
these persuasfes, dominant as they are in 
Europe and America, are nevertheless not the 
persuasions of all men or of thejjgreat majority 
of mankind, and we are writing this outline 
of the story of life with as complete an avoidance 
of controversial matter as may be. We are 
trying to write as if this book was to be read 
as much by Hindus or Moslems or Buddhists 
as by Americans and Western Europeans. We 
shall therefore hold closely to the apparent facts, 
and avoids without any disputation or denial, 
the theological interpretations that have been 
iihpbsed upon them. We shall Jell what men 
have believed about Jesus of Nazareth, but him 
we shall treat as being what he appeared to be, 
a man, just as a painter must needs paint him 
as a man. The documents that testify to his 
acts and teachings we shall treat as ordinary 
human documents. If the light of divinity 
shine ^through our recital, we will neither help 
nor iiinder it. This is what we have already 
done in the case of Buddha, and w^t we shall 
do later with Mohammed. About Jesus we 
ha'vfe to write nob theology but history, and our, 
concern Is not with the spiritual and theological 
significance of his life, but with its ejects upon 
the political and everyday life of men. 


Almost our only sources of information about 
the personality of Jesus are derived from the 
four gospels, all of which were certainly in 
existence a few decades after his death. The 
first three, the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, many suppose to be derived from 
some earlier documents ; the gospel of St. John 
has more idiosyncrasy and is coloured by 
theology of a strongly Hellenic type. Critics 
are disposed to regard the gospel of St. Mark as 
being the most trustworthy account of the 
personality and actual words of « Jesus. ^ But 
all four agree in giving us a picture of a very 
definite personality ; they carry the same con- 
viction of reality that the early accounts of 
Buddha do. In spite of miraculous and in- 
credible Additions, one is obliged to say, “ Here 
was a man. This part of the tale could not have 
been invented." 

But just as the personality of Gautama 
Buddha has been distorted and obscured by 
the stiff squatting figure, the gilded idol of 
later Buddhism, so one feels that the lean and 
strenuous personality of Jesus is much wronged 
by the unreality and conventionality that a 
mistaken reverence h^d imposed upon his figure 
in modem Christian art. Jesus was a penniless 
teacher, who wandered about the dusty, sun-bit 
country of Judea, living upon casual gifts of 
food ; yet he is always represented clean, 
combed, and sleek, in spotless raiment, erect, 
and with something .motionless about him as 
^ See ^mychpmdia Biblica ; article 
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though he was gliding through the air. This 
alone has made him unreal and incredible to 
many people who cannot distinguish the core 
of the story from the ornamental and unwise 
additic^ps of the unintelligently devout. 

And it may- be that the early parts of the gos- 
pels are accretions of the same nature. The 
miraculous circumstances of the birth of Jesus, 
the great star that brought wise men from the 
east to worship at his manger cradle, the 
mailaClre of all the infant children in Judea by 
iJerod— a ipstssacre of which there is no single 
scrap of evidence in any contemporary history 
—and the flight into Egypt, are all supposed 
to be such accretionary matter by many 
authorities. At the best they are eyenV^ un- 
necessary to the teaching, and they rob it of 
much of the strength and power it possesses 
when we strip it of such accompaniment. So, 
too, do the discrepant genealogies given by 
Matthew and Luke, in which there is an en- 
deavour to trace the direct descent of Joseph, 
his father, from King David, as though it was 
any honour to Jesus or to anyone to have such 
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a man as an ancestor. The insertion of these 
genealogies is the more peculiar and unreason- 
able, because, according to the legend, Jesus was 
not the son of Joseph at all, but miraoulousV 
conceived. 

We arc left, if we do strip this record: of 
these difficult accessories, with the figure of a 
being, very human, very earnest and passionate, 
capable of swift anger, and teaching a new 
and simple and profound doctrine — namely, 
the universal loving Fatherhood of God and the 
coming of the Kingdom of Hehven. He was 
clearly a person — to use a common phrase — of 
intense personal magnetism. He attracted 
followers and filled them with love and courage. 
Weak and ailing people were heartened and 
healed by his presence. Yet he was probably 
of a delicate physique, because of the swiftness 
with which he died under the pains of crucifixion. ' 
There is a tradition that he fainted when, 
according to the custom, he was made to bear 
his cross to the place of execution When 

1 John says he earned his cross, but the three other 
gospels say that it was carried for him- 
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hft first appeared 
as a teacher he. i 
was a man of r 
about thirty. He 
went about the 
country for three 
years spreading 
his doctrine, and 
then he came to 
Jerusalem and 
was accused of 
* trying to set up 
a strange kingdom 
in Judea; he was 
trifd upon this 
chlrge, and cru- 
cified together 
with two thieves, 
i^ong before they 
were dead, his suf- 
ferings were over. 

Now it is a mat- 
ter of fact that in 
the gospels a U 
that body of theo- 
logical assertion PMo : Undemvod & UnOemvod. 
which constitutes “ sun-bit country of judea;* 

Christianity finds 

little support. There is, as the reader may see 
for hiniself , no clear and emphatic assertion in 
these books, of the doctrines which Christian 
teachers of all denominations find generally 
iffecessary to Salvation. It is difficult to get any 
words that actpally came from Jesus in which he 
claimed to be the' Jewish Messiah (rendered in 
Greek by the Christ ") or to be a part of the 
godhead, or in which he explained the doctrine 



Heaven^ All that 
is most oharac- 
teristicaHjr Chris- 
tian in worship 
and usag|^, he 
ignored.* ^ Scepti- 
cal writers have 
had the temerity 
to deny that Jesus 
can be called a 
Christian at all. 
For light upon 
these extraordin- 
ary gaps in his 
teaching, each 
reader must go to 
his own religious 
guides. Here we 
.are bound to men- 
tion these gaps on 
account of the 
difficulties and 
controversies that 
arose out of them, 
and we are equally 
bound not to en- 

rTRY OF JUDEA.*' large upon them. 

As remarkable 
is the enormous prominence given by Jesus to 
the teaching of what he called the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and its comparative insignificance in 
the procedure and teaching of most of the 
Christian churches. 

This doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
was the main teaching of Jesus, and which plays 
so small a part in the Christian creeds, is cer- 
tainly one of the most revolutionary doctrines 


of the Atonement or urged any sacrifices or* that ever stirred and changed human thought. 


sacraments (that is to say, priestly offices) upon 
his followers. \^ e shall see presently how later 
on all Christendom was torn by disputes about, 
the Trinity. There is no evidence that the 
apostles of Jesus ever heard of the Trinity— 
at any rate from him. The observance of the 
jWish Sabbath, again, trjemsferred to the 
Mithraic Sun-day, is an important feature of 
many Christian cults ; but Jesus deliberately 
broke the Sabbath, and said that it was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath. Nor 
did he say a word about the worship of his 
mother Mary, in the guise of Tsis, the Queen of 


It is small wonder if the world of that time failed 
to grasp ’its full significance, and recoiled in 
dismay from even a half apprehension of its 
trefiendous challenges to the established habits 
and institutions of mankind . It is small wonder 
if the hesitating convert and disciple presently 
went back to the old iamiliar ideas of temple 
and altar, otfierce deity and propitiatory obser- 
vance^ of consecrated priest and magic blessing, 
and— thtese things being attended to-rreverted 
then to the dear old habitual life of hates and 
profits and ooinj||tition and pride. Fo^thc 
doctrine oi the lungdom of Heaven, as jesus 
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^eems to kave preached it, was na less than a 
bold and uncompromising d^nand for a complete 
change and cleansing of the life of our struggling’ 
race, an utter cleansing, without and within. 
To thorgospek the reader must go for all that 
is preserved of this tremendous teaching ; 
here we are only concerned with the jar of its ’ 
impact upon established ideas. 

The Jews were persuaded that God, the one 
God of the whole world, was a righteous god, 
but they also thought of him as a trading god 
who had made a bargain with their Father 


creeds and other races. In the parable of the 
labourers he thrust aside the obstinate claim 
of the Jews to have a sort of first mortgage 
upon God. All whom God takes into the king- 
dom, he taught, Go^ serves alike ; there is no 
distinction in his treatment, because thereis no 
measure -to his bounty. From all, moreover, 
as the parable of the buried talent witnesses, 
and as the incident of the widow's mite enforces, 
he demands the utmost . There are no privileges , 
no rebates, and no excuses in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 



Abraham about thp.m, a very good bargain in- 
deed for them , to bring them at last to predomin- 
•ance in the earth. With dismay and anger 
they heard Jesus sweeping away their dear 
securities. God, he taught, was no bargainer; 
there were no chosen people and no favourites 
irt the Kingdom of Heaven. God was the loving 
father of all life, as incapable of showing favour 
as the univereal sun. brothers 

^-starters alike and beloved sons alike— of this 
divine father. In the parable of the- Good 
Samaritan Jesus cast scorn upon that natural 
tendgpey we aU obey, to glorfy our own people 
and to minimise the righteousness of other 


But it was not only the intense tribal patriot- 
ism of the Jews that Jesus outraged. They 
were a people of intense family loyalty, and he 
would have swept away all the narrow and 
restrictive family affections in the great flood 
of the love of God. The whole Kingdom of 
Heaven was to be the family of his followers. 
We are told that, While he yet talked to the 
people, behold , his mother and his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with him. Then 
one said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with 
thee. But he answered and said unto him 
that told him, Who is ray mother ^ and Who 
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are brethren ? And he stretched forth 
his t0#ard.his disciples, and said. Behold 
my mother and my brethren ! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother , and sister, and mother/’ ^ 
And “pot only did Jesus strike at patriotism 
and the bonds of family loyalty in the name of 
God’s universal fatherhood and the brotherhood 
cjf all mankind, but it is clear that his teaching 
condemned all the gradations of the economic 
system, all private wealth, and personal ad- 
vantages. All men belonged to the kingdom ; 
all their possessions belonged to the kingdom ; 


him loved him, and said unto him. One thing 
thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven : and come, take up 
the cross, and follow me. And he was sad at 
that saying, and went away grieved : for he had 
great possessions. 

’‘And Jesus looked round about, and saith 
unto his disciples. How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God \ 
And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answered again, and saith unto them. 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in 



the righteous life for all men, the only righteous 
life, was the service of God's will with all that 
we had , with all that we >vere. Again and again 
he denounced private riches and the reservation 
of any private life. 

" And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came one running, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him. Good Master, wljat shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus 
said unto him, Why cailest thou me good ? 
there is none good but one, that is, God. 
Thou knowest the commandments. Do not 
commit adultery. Do not kill, Do not steal. 
Do not bear false witness. Defraud not. Honour 
thy father and mother. And he answered and 
s^id unto him, M^ter, all these things have I 
observed from my youth. Then Jesus beholding 
’ ‘ Matt. xii. 46-50. 


riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God." * 

Moreover, in his tremendous prophecy of this 
kingdom which was to make all men one to- 
gether in God, Jesus had small patience for the 
bargaining righteousness of formal religion. 
Another large part of his recorded utterances 
is aimed against the meticulous observance of 
the rules of the pious career. "Then came 
together unto him the Pharisees, and certain 
of the scribes, which came from Jerusalem. 
And when they saw some of his disciples eat 
bread with defiled, that is to say, wif|ii unwashen, 
hands, they found fault. For the Pharisees, 
and all the Jews, ^cept they wash their hands 
*Mark x. 17-25. 
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oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. 
And when they come from the market, except 
they wash, they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they have received to 
hold, as the washing of cups, and pots, brazen 
vessels, and of tables. Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders, but 
eat bread with unwashen hands ? He answered 
and said unto them, Well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you hypocrites, as it is written, 

“ This people honoureth me with their lips. 
But their heart is far from me. 

Howbeit in vain do they worship me. 
Teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men. 

“For laying aside the commandment of God, 
ye hold the tradition of men, as the washing of 
pots aind cups : and many other such things 
ye do. And he said unto them, Full well ye 
reject t^e commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition." * 

So, too, we may note a score of places in which 
he flouted that darling virtue of the formalist, 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

It was not merely a moral and a social 
revolution that Jesus proclaimed ; it is clear 
from a score of indications that his teaching 
had a political bent of the plainest sort. It is 
true that he said his kingdom was not of this 
world, that it was in the hearts of men and not 
upon a throne ; but it is equally clear that 
wherever and in what measure his kingdom was 
set up in the hearts of men, the outer world 
would be in that measure revolutionized and 
made new. 

Whatever else the deafness and blindness of 
his hearers may have missed in his utterances, 
it is plain that they did not miss his resolve to 
revolutionize the world. Some of the questions 
that were brought to Jesus and the answers he 
gave enable us to guess at the drift of much of 
his unrecorded teaching. The directness of his 
political attack is manifest by such an incident 
as that of the coin — 

/‘And they send unto him certain of the 
Pharisees and of the Herodians, to catch him 
in his words?^ And when they were come, they 
say unto him. Master, we know that thou art 
true, and carest for no man : for thou regardest 
» Mark vii. 1-9. 
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not the person of men, but teachest fhe way of 
God in truth : Is it lawful to give tribute to ' 
Caesar, or not ? Shall we give, or shall we not 
give ? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said 
unto them. Why tempt ye me ? bring me a 
penny, that I may see it. And they brought it. 
And he saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription ? And they said unto him, 
Caesar's. And Jesus answering said unto them„ 
Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and 
to God the things that are God's " * — which, 
in view of all else that he had taught, left very 
little of a man or his possessions for Caesar. 

1 he whole tenor of the opposition to him and 
the circumstances of his trial and execution 
show clearly that to his contemporaries he 
seemed to propose plainly, and did propose 
plainly to change and fuse and enlarge all 
human life. But even his disciples did not 
grasp the profound and comprehensive signifi- 
cance of that proposal. They were ridden by 
the old Jewish dream of a king, a Messiah 
overthrow the Hellenized Herods and ithe 
Roman overlord, and restore the fabled glories 
of David. They disregarded the substance of 
his teaching, plain and direct though it was ; 
evidently they thought it was merely his 
mysterious and singular way of setting about ► 
the adventure that would at last put hini on 
the throne of Jerusalem. They thought he 
was just another king among the endless 
succession of kings, but of a quasi-magic kind, 
and making quasi-magic professions of an 
impossible virtue. 

“ And James andjohn, the sons of Zebedee, 
come unto him, saying. Master, we would that 
thou shouldcst do for us whatsoever we shall 
desire. And he said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you ? They said unto him. 
Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right 
hand, and the^ other on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not 
what ye ask : can ye drink of the cup that I 
drink of ? and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with ? And they said unto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye 
shall indeed drink of the ctip that I drink of ; 
and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized : but to sit on my ri^t 
hand and on my left hand is not mine to give ; 

*Markxu 13-17. 
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trut be given to them for whom it is 

iprepared. And when the ten heard it, they 
bjegan to be hmch dis^pleased with James and 
John. But Jesus called them to him, and saith 
unto them, Ye know that they which are ac- 
counted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship oyer them ; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority upon them. But so shall it not 
be among you : but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister : and whoso- 
ever of you will be the chief est, shall be servant 
of all. For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to. minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.*' ^ 

This was cold comfort for those who looked for 
a due reward for then services and hardships in 
his train. They could not believe this hard 
doctrine of a kingdom of service which was its 
own exceeding great reward. Even when he 
was dead upon the cross, they could not believe 
tb^t he was not still in the vein of the ancient 
iwjjrfd of pomps and privileges, that presently 
byiome amazing miracle he would become un- 
dead again and return, and set up his throne 
with much splendour and graciousness in 
Jerusalem. They thought his life was a strata- 
gem and his death a trick. 

He was too great for his disciples. And in 
view of what he plainly said, is it any wonder 
that all who were rich and prosperous felt a 
horror of strange things, a swimming of their 
world at his teaching ? Perhaps the priests , 
and the rulers and the rich men understood him 
better than his followers. He was dragging 
out all the little private reservations they had 
made from, social service into the light of a 
universal religious life. He was like some terri't 
ble moral huntsman digging mankind out of 
the snug burrows in which they had lived 
hitherto. In the white blaze of this kingdom of 
his there was to be no property, no privilege, no 
pride and precedence ; no motive indeed and 
ho reward but love. Is it any wonder that men 
were dazzled and blinded and cried out against 
him ? Even his dfeciples cried out when he 
would not spare them the light. Is it any 
wonder that the priests realiz^ that between 
this man and themselves there was no choice 
but Biat he or priestcraft Aould perish ? 
Is it aUiy wonder that the Roman'soldiers, con- 

* Mi^k X. 35-45- 


fronted and amaueed by something soaring oyer 
their comprehension and threatening all their 
disciplines, should take refuge in wild laughter, 
and crown him with thorns and robe him in 
purple and make a mock Caesar of him ? For 
to take him seriously was to enter upon a 
strange and alarming life, to abandon habits, 
to control instincts and impulses, to essay an 
incredible happiness. ... 

Is it any wonder that to this day this Galilean 
is too much for our small hearts ? 

§ 3 

Yet be it noted that while there’ was much in 
the real teachings of Jesus that a rich man or a 
The New priest or a trader or an imperial 
Uniyersal official Or any ordinary respectable 
Religions, citizen could not accept without 
the most revolutionary changes in hiS way of 
living, yet there was nothing that a follower 
of the actual teaching of Gautama Sakya might 
not receive very readily, nothing to prevent a 
primitive Buddhist from being also a Nazarene, 
and nothing to prevent a personal disciple of 
Jesus from accepting all the recorded teachings 
of Gautama Buddha. 

Again consider the tone of this extract from 
the writings of a Chinaman, Mo Ti, who lived 
somewhen in the fourth century b.c., when the 
doctrines of Confucius and Lao Tse prevailed 
in China, before the advent of Buddhism to 
that country, and note how “ Nazarene " it is. 

“The mutual attacks of state on state ; the 
mutual usurpations of family on family ; the 
mutual robberies of man on man ; the want 
of kindness on the part of the sovereign and of 
loyalty on the part of the minister ; the want 
of tenderness and filial duty between father and 
son — these, and such as these, are the things 
injurious to the empire. All this has arisen 
from want of mutual love. If but that one 
virtue could be ma4e ufiiversal, the princes 
loving one another would have no battle-fields ; 
, the chiefs of families would attempt no usurpa- 
tions ; men would commit no robberies ; rulers 
and. ministers would be gracious and loyal ; 
fathers and sons would be kind and filial; 
brothers would be harmonious and easily re- 
conciled. Men in general loving one another, 
the string would not make prey of the weak ; 
the nfSny would not plunder the few, the -rich 
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would not insult the poor, the noble would not is marred, by a streak of primitive exclusiveness , 
be insolent to the mean ; and the deceitful its founder was manifestly of a commoner clay 
would not impose upon the simple." ^ than either Jesus or Gautama, and he had to 

This is extraordinarily like the teaching of tack on to his assertion of the supremacy of 
Jesus of Nazareth cast into political terms. God an assertion that Mohammed was in 
The thoughts of Mo Ti came close to the especial his prophet, a queer little lapse into 
Kingdom of Heaven. proprietorship, a touchingly baseless claim for 

This essential identity is the most important the copyright of an idea which, as a matter of 
historical aspect of these great world religions, fact, he had picked up from the Jews and Chris- 
They were in their beginnings quite unlike tians about him. Yet, warned by the ex- 
the priest, altar and temple cults, those cults periences bf Christianity, Mohammed was very 
for the worship of definite finite gods that played eniphatic in insisting that he himself was merely 
so great and so essential a part in the earlier a man. And the broad idea of human brother- 
stages of man's development between 15,000 hoq^ under God that he preached, and the 
B.c. and 600 B.c. These new world religions, spirit in which his followers have carrfed it 
from 600 B.c. onward, were .essentially religions among black and fallen races, puts his essential 
of the heart and of %e «niversal sky. They teaching little lower than that of its two greater 
swept away all those various and limited gods but far more abundantly corrupted and mis- 
that had served the turn of human needs since , represented rivals. 

the first communities were welded together by We speak of these great religions of mankmd 
fear and hope. And presently when we come which arose between the Persian conquest o 
to Islam we shall find that for a third time the Babylon and Jhe break-up of the Roman 
same fundamental new doctrine of the need of empires a$ rivals ; but it is their defats, their 
a universal devotion of all men to one Will accumulations and excrescences, their differences 
reappears. Islam indeed is marred, as Judaism of languagOo-^**! phrase, that cause the rivalry , 
i Hirth, The Anmni HitUory of China. Chap^. . . and it is to one overcommg the other or to 
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any nW variant replacing them that we must 
look, but to the white truth in each being bhmt 
free from its dross, and becoming manifestly 
the same truth — namely, that the hearts of 
men, and therewith all the lives and institutions 
of men, must be subdued to one common Will, 
ruling them all.^ 

And though much has been written foolishly 
about the antagonism of science and religion, 
there is indeed no such antagonism. What all 
these world religions declare by inspiration and 
insight, history as it grows clearer and science 
as its range extends display, as a reasonable 
and demonstrable fact, that men form one 
universal brotherhood, that they spring from 
one common origin, that their individual lives, 
their nations and races, interbreed and blend 
ahd go on to merge again at last in one 
common human destiny upon this little planet 
atnidst the stars. And the psychologist can 
nbw stand beside the preacher and assure us 
tnit there is no reasoned peace of heart, no 
balance and no safety in the soul, until a man 
in losing his life has found it, and has schooled 
and disciplined his interests and will beyond 
greeds, rivalries, fears, instincts, and narrow 
affections. The history of our race and personal 
religious experience run So closely parallel as 
to seem to a modern observer almost the same 
thing ; both tell of a being at first scattered 
and blind and utterly confused, feeling its 
way slowly to the serenity and salvation of an 
ordered and coherent purpose. That, in the 
simplest, is the outline of history ; whether one 
have a religious purpose or disavow a religious 
purpose altogether, the lines of the outline 
remain the same. 

§ 4 

In the year 30 a.d.,* while Tiberius, the 

The Cnici Emperor, was Emperor of 

fixion of * Rome and Pontius Pilate was procu- 
N**'** 2 kk rator of Judea, a little while before 
’ the Feast of the Passover, Jesus of 
Nazareth came into Jerusalem. Probably he 

^ ‘'St. Paul understood what most Christians never 
realise, namely, that the Gospel of Christ is not a 
religion, but i^igion itself in its most universal and 
deepest significance. "-^ean Inge in Outspoken Essays. 

* Authorities vary considerably upon this date, and 
upon most of the dates of the life of J esus. See Encyclo- 
pkiia Biblica, art Chronology.” 


caine then for the first time. Hitherto he 
had been preaching chiefly in Galilee, and for 
the most part round and about the town of 
Capernaum. In Capernaum he had preached 
in the synagogue. 

His entry into Jerusalem was a pacific 
triumph. He had gathered a great following in 
Galilee — he had sometimes to preach from a 
boat upon the Lake of Galilee, because of the 
pressure of the crowd upon the shore — and his 
fame had spread before him to the capital. 
Great crowds came out to greet him. It is 
clear they did not understand the drift of his 
teaching, and that they shared the general 
persuasion that by some magic of righteousness 
he was going to overthrow the established order. 
He rode into the city upon the foal of an ass 
that had been borrowed by his disciples. The 
crowd accompanied him with cries of triumph 
and shouts of “ Hosanna,” a word of rejoicing. 

He went to the temple. Its outer coults were 
cumbered with the tables of money-(J^ngers 
and with the stalls of tbose who sold doves to be 
liberated by pious visitors to the temple. 
These traders upon religion he and his followers 
cast out. overturning the tables. It was almost 
his only act of positive rule. 

Then for a week he taught in Jerusalem, 
surrounded by a crowd of followers who made 
his arrest by the authorities difficult. Then 
officialdom gathered itself together again-st this 
astonishing intruder. One of his disciples, 
Judas, dismayed and disappointed at the 
apparent ineffectiveness of this capture of 
Jerusalem, went to the Jewish priests to give 
them his advice and help in the arrest of Jesus. 
For this service he vj||s rewarded with thirty 
pieces of silver. Tlj|^^h priest and the Jews 
generally had alsSll^'^l^ons for dismay at this 
gentle insurft6iip^fc‘ was filling the streets 
with excited crpwds-; foi^xamplc, the Romans 
might misundersl^hcFit ot use it as an occasion 
to do some mischief to the whole Jewish people. 
.Accordingly the high priest Caiaphas, in his 
anxiety to show his loyalty to the Roman over- 
lord, was the leader in the proceedings against 
this unarmed, Messiah, and the priests and the 
orthodox mob of Jerusalem the chief accusers 
of Jesus. 

How he was arrested in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, how he was tiied^nd sentenced by 
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Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, how he , 
was scourged and mocked by the Roman 
soldiers and crucified upon the hill called Gol- 
gotha, is told with unsurpassable siinplicity 
and dignity in the gospels. 

The revolution collapsed utterly. The 
disciples of Jesus with one accord deserted 
him, and Peter, being taxed as one of them, 
said, “ I know not the man.” This was not 
the end they had anticipated in their great 
coming to Jerusalem. His last hours of aching 
pain and thirst upon the cross were watched 
only by a few women and near friends. 


of nature indulged in any such meaningless 
comments. Far more tremendous is it to 
suppose a world apparently indifferent to those 
three crosses in the red evening twilight, and 
to the little group of perplexed and desolated 
watchers. The darkness closed upon the hill ; 
the distant city set about its preparations for 
the Passover ; scarcely anyone but that knot 
of mourners on the way to their homes troubled 
whether Jesus of Nazareth was still dying or 
already dead. . . . 

The souls of the disciples were plunged for a 
time into utter darkness. Then presently came 
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Towards the end of the long day of suffering 
this abandoned leader roused himself to one 
supreme effort, cried out with a loud voice, 
” My God ! my God I j|||khast thou forsaken 
me ? ” and, leaving th|^wo||^ to echo- down 
the ages, a perpetual ricHK|^^B|ft|^thful, died. 

It was inevitable should 

have tried to enhan#th0^HilKterrors of this 
tragedy by foolish stories of physical dis- 
turbances similar to those which had been in- 
vented to emphasize the conversion of Gautama. 
We are told that a great darkness fell upon the 
earth, and that the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain ; but if indeed these things occurred, 
they produced not the slightest effect upon the 
minds of people in Jerusalem at that time. 
It is difficult to he^ve nowadays that the order 


a whisper among them and stories, rather 
discrepant stories, that the body of Jesus was 
not in the tomb in which it had been placed, 
and that first one and then another had seen 
him alive. Soon they were consoling them- 
selves with the conviction that he had risen 
from the dead, that he had shown himself to 
many, and had ascended visibly into heaven. 
Witnesses were found to declare that they had 
positively seen him go up, visibly in his body. 
He had gone through the blue — to God. Soon 
they had convinced themselves that he would 
presently come again, in power and glory, to 
judge all’ mankind. In a little while, they 
said, he wpuld come back to them ; and in 
these bright revivals of their old-time dream 
of an asawtive and temporal splendour they 
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Ibirgot d>e*gi^ter measure, the giant measure 
he had given them of the Kingdom of God. 

§ 5 ' 

The story of t}ie early beginniigs of Chris- 
tianity is the story of the struggle between the 
real teachings and spirit of Jesus 
added to the of Nazareth and the. limitations, 
of Jesus** amplifications,, and misunderstand- 
® ^ ’ ings of the very inferior men who 

had loved and followed him from Galilee, and 
who were now the bearers and custodians 'of 
his message to mankind. The gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles present a patched and 
uneven record, but there can be little question 
that on the whole it is a quite honest record of 
those early days. 

The early Nazarenes, as the followers of Jesus 
were called, present from the first a spectacle 
of a great confusion between these two strands, 
his teaching on the one hand, and the glosses and 
interpretations of the disciples on the other. 
They continued for a time his disciplines of the 
complete subjugation of self ; they had their 
goods in common, they had no bond but love. 
Nevertheless, they built their faith upon the 
stories that were told of his resurrection and 
magical ascension, and the promised return. 
Few of them understood that the renunciation 
of self is its own reward, that it is itself the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; they regarded it as a 
sacrifice that entitled them to the compensation 
of power and dominion when presently the 
second coming occurred. They had now all 
identified Jesus with the promised Christ, the 
Messiah so long expected by the Jewish people. 
They found out prophecies of the crucifixion 
in the prophets — the Gospel of Matthew is 
particularly insistent upon these prophecies. 
Revived by these hopes, enforced by the sweet 
and pure lives of many of the believers, the 
Nazarene doctrine began to -spread very rapidly 
in Judea and Syria. 

And presently there arose a second great 
teacher, whom many modem authoriti^ regard 
as the real founde^of Christianity, Saul of 

i See Judaism and SL Paul, by C. G. Montofiow for 
$ome interestiag spdculations on the religion of Paul 
before his conversion. See also the very interesting 
paper pn St, Paul in Bean Inge's Outspoken Essays 
«)^dy 'quoted in a footnote. 
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Tarsus, or Paul. Saul apparently was his 
Jewish and Paul his Roman name ; Ije was 
a Roman citizen, and a man of much wider 
education and a much narrower intellectuality 
than Jesus seems to have been. By birth he 
was probably a Jew, though some Jewish 
writers deny this ; he had certainly studied 
under Jewish teachers. But he was well 
versed in the Hellenic theologies of Alexandria, 
^nd his language was Greek. Some classical 
scholars profess to find his Greek unsatisfactory ; 
he did not use the Greek of Athens, but the Greek 
•Of Alexandria ; but he used it with power and 
freedom He was a religious theorist and 
teacher ulong before he heard of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and he appears in the New Testament 
narrative at first as the bitter critic and antago- 
nist of the Nazarenes. 

The present writer has been unable to find any 
dbcussion of the religious ideas of Paul, before 
he became a follower of Jesus. They must 
have been a basis, if only a basis of departure, 
for his new views, and their phraseology 
certainly supplied the colour of his new doctrines. 
We are almost equally in the dark as to the 
teachings of Gamaliel, who is named as the 
Jewish teacher at who.ss feet he sat. Nor 
do we know what Gentile teachings had reached 
him. It is highly probable that he had been 
influenced by Mithraism. He uses phrases 
curiously like Mithraistic phrases. What will 
be clear to anyone who reads his various 
Rpistles, side by side with the Gospels, is that 
his mind was saturated by an idea which does 
not appear at all prominently in th^ reported 
sayings and teaching of Jesus, the idea of a 
sacrificial person, Vho,is offered up to God as 
an atonement for sin. What Jesus preached 
was a new birth of the human soul ; what Paul 
preached was the ancient religion of priest and 
altar and propitiatory ^loodshed. Jesus was 
to him the Easter lamb, that traditional 
human victim without spot or blemish wh(j 
haunts all the religions of the dark white 
peoples. Paul came to the Nazarenes with 
overwhelming force because he came to them 
with this completely satisfactory explanation 

•Paul's Greek is very good. He is affected 
philosophical jargon of the Hellenistic schools aw by 
that of Stoid^t But his mastery of sublime langiieg» 
is amasing.-^. M. 
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of the disaster of the cru- 
cifixion. It was a brilliant 
elucidation of what had 
been utterly perplexing. 

Paul had never seen 
Jesus. His knowledge of 
Jesus and his teaching must 
have been derived from the 
hearsay of the original dis- 
ciples. It is clear that he 
apprehended much of the 
spirit of Jesus and his doc- 
trine of a new birth, but he 
built this into a theological 
system, a very subtle and 
ingenious system, whose 
appeal to this day is chiefly 
intellectual. And it is clear 
that the faith of the Naza- 
renes,jWhich he found as a 
doctrine of motive and a 
way of living, he made into 
a docirine of belief. He 
found the N azarencs with a 
spirit and hope, and he left 
them Christians with the 
beginning of a creed. 

But we must refer the 
reader to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Pauline 
Epistles for an account of 
Paul’s mission and teaching. 

He was a man of enormous 
energy, and he taught at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens, 

Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Rome. 

Possibly he * went into 
Spain. The manner *of his 
death is itct Ctertainly known, but it is said 
that he wall Itllfed in Rome during the reign 
of Nero. A great fire had burnt a large 
part of Rome, and the new sect was accused 
4>f cau.sing this. The rapid spread of Christian 
teaching certainly owes more to Paul than 
to any other single man. Within two decades 
of the crucifixion this new religion was already 
attracting the attention of the Roman rulers 
in ^veral provinces. If it had acquired a 
th^logy in the hands of Saint Paul, it still 
retained much of the revolutionary and ele- 


mentary quality of the 
teachings of Jesus. It had 
become somewhat more 
tolerant of private property; 
it would liccept wealthy 
adherents without insisting 
upon the communization of 
their riches,, and Saint Paul 
has condoned the institu- 
tion of slavery (“ Slaves, 
be obedient to your mas- 
ters "),* but it still set its 
face Ukc flint against certain 
fundamental institutions of 
the Roman world. It would 
not tolerate the godhead of 
Caesar ; not even by a mute 
gesture at the altar would 
the Chiislians consent to 
worship the Emperor, 
though their lives were at 
stake in the matter. It de- 
nounced the gladiatorial 
shows. Unarmed, but pos- 
sessing enormous powers of 
passive resistance, Chris- 
tianity thus appeared ^t the 
outset pl6.inly as rebellion, 
striking at the political if 
not at the economic essen- 
tials of the imperial system. 
The first evidences of Chris- 
tianity in non - Christian 
literature we find when per- 
plexed Roman officials be- 
gan to write to one another 
and exchange views upon 
the strange problem pre- 
sented by this infectious 
rebellion of otherwise harmless people. 

Much of the history of the Christians in the 
first two centuries of the Christian era is very 
obscure. " They spread far and wide throughout 
the world, but we know very little of their ideas 

‘The epirit of Jcsusk the animating spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which breathes throug^Hl^e gospels, was flatly 
opposed both to private property and slavery, but the 
attitude of the Christians was never so definite. Gen- 
erally they aiq0liorate j rather than abolished. — H. G. W. 

Patristic theory justified slavety as a result of 
the Fall. See Carlyle, Medieval Poiilical Theory 4he 
E. B. 
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ISIS AND HORU3.' 


THE . OUTLINE OF HlS^ltO'ii'V 


«r and mediodB dining tbnt 

time. As they had no settled creeds, and 
there can be'^ittlc donbt that*tkere were wide 
local variations in their beliefs and: disciplines 
during this l^^£dfhless period. Bnt whatever 
their local differences^ everywhere they sepm to 
have called ni&ch of the Spirit of Jesus ; and 
thoufjh everywhere. they aroused bitter enmity ^ 
ahd active »counter- propaganda, the ^vexy' 
charges made against them witness to “fee 
general goodness of ^their lives . * 

During this indlhnite time a considerable 
amount of a sort of theocrasia seems to have gone 
on between the Christian cult and the almost^ 
e<|ually popular and widely diffused Mithraic 
and the cult of Serapis ^-Isis-Hor^is. 


,to speak of Jesus sheddhilj^ his blood for man- 
ikid is really a most inaccurate’^ expression. 
But Mithraism «ntred^ upon some now for- 
"gflttsn mysteries about' Mithras sacrificing a 
s&crcd ^aii®' benevolent bull; all the Mithraic 


to have contained a figure of 
fttskflling this- bull, which bleeds copiously, 
this blood a new life sprang. The 
votary actually bathed in the blood of 
the sacriidlal bull, and was ''born again*' 
thereby. At his initiation he wentf beneath a 
on which fhgl bull was killed, and 
the blood ran down oa^ 

The contributionavdf the Alexandrine cult to , 
Christism thought and practices were even 
more (ibnsidorida^Ile. In the . personality of 



From the former it would seem the Christians 
adopted Sunrday as their chief day of worship 
instead of the Jewish Sabbath, the abundant 
use of candles in religious ceremonies, the 
legend of the adoration by the ^epherds, 
and probably also those ideas and phrases, so 
distinctive of certain sects to this day, a^ul 
being "^^fiished in the blood** of Christ, and 
of Christ /being a Wood sacrifice. For we 
hay^ to remember f^at a death by crucifixion 
a more WoiWy death than l^anging; 

' ^ ^ $erayh was a syatbods of Osixis '' 


Horus, who was at once the son of Serapis and 
identical with Serapis* it was natural for the 
Christians to find ah filuminating analogue in 
their struggles with the Pauliue mysteries. 
From that to the identification of Mary with 
Isis, and her elevation to a rank quasi-divine 
— ^in spite of the saying of Jesus about his 

* See Legge* Fomunnsrs md Mivah ^ ChrisimnUy, 
chip. Kii, See also Cumont’s OrUH(al Rsli^ioits in 
Roman Paganism for a very dear aocotmt of tite 
gradual development of Potman Paganism into 
ligton very ai^lar to CJxrietiaiiity pari pas$n with 
the developme^ of Ohfidiinity. 
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thinly ^isfRidile^*^ t3^ he the 
Tight vmy of distinguish- 
ing a priest. O^e accre- 
tion followed "another. 

Almost msensibly the 
originally revolutionary 
was buned 

u^ese c^tomary * 

ions. We have already tried ^ ifnaghie 
<i|tttaina Buddha Tctimxing to Tibet, a^ his 
.^asecment at the worship of his own Iin4^ in 
Uaissa. We nnrill but Suggest the parallel 
amasement of some earnest Na^ene who had 
Icndwn and followed his -dusiy and travel-wom 
Master through the dry Sdnlight of Galilee, 
restored st^^enly to this world and^ visiting, let 
us say , a mWin Peter'i at Home, at teaming 

that the consecrated wafer ^ altar was 
none other than hte crucifiedwh^he^ 

Religion in a w#1d community || hot many 
: one thiag; and it was inevitable that 
^ rililgSoas faiths in the world at the 
^flospphy and rriigte^ 
|ll^contactM(ithChristi^ 
to ^ recount 'with Christianljfy 




~ Nfipwaiw Jiad idmtified 
mCMUt: thiDmfnt mted P^iUi^sor* 

«(M^ cm^ ^ *ny*M 

J4at luKi ciiOftS ittwi **id w<^e» ^ 

Am «f Silfe ^ ae <i»* foarfl, 

iw#WM «» %^-ototwt «ras 


esse4tud‘'aee jOo|j^. 
Itow muik Mto % ft 
tin t»»44ie oMteilM 

iilOQd ito 

; to 'd«| 

bretd *Ad 

and pTOtnnd l4il 
#»or&*4!<i ^ivfadty,' td 
give 

the hewt. t» ^h«y« 
head a|t^ ntdh thf 
adteming. {XiV*^ <^1 

ev«ihre {Ihilo^lky «Md 
IbeotagiMl »tn|[ M nS^ 
eeniMlH of ifte 
€hiistiaii£ra» K ft wft 
it , for nh here to eftltUflf 

the dbtinetive feattoel of Neo^^tohftm^ 
Gnestioftnt ^E^iitouftm, end the l&e toadhh^ 
wht<% tfftoMhded in the AfttondUftn wtoldj. 
^BatlPftas all vathfotlA with that in which the 
eaity Chrfttiane wete hying. The wr^thiigR 
of such iuen as Origm, Plofthto, iyn4 Ahgiftthis 
witness to the intoritsble gfte and tahe of the 
time, >, .< 

"J^s called tdmsel|«toe Son cd Ged and ste 
the Sonof Ha^^lratllM hdd litfte stress onwho 
be was or>tiihit,'he was. and mncft t^ftoo'the 
teathinp of the Itif^dom. In d e i 8l » y| jlig 
he was more than a man and divine, Pa'tf and 
hft other loliowen. whether they wens right Pf 
Wrong, ^mnedtto avast hdd of aigwnhnt. 

|es«B G<^ ? Or had God created him ? Wm 
he l^tical with God or separable frWn Gbd ? 
tt ignot Ihe-fanction of the historian to aasitor 
sin4 j^tac4ions , but he ft bound to note them, and 
'Is note how unavoidable they were, btotofte od 
the jmiqemto^ftdlnratoe they hate hftd npon 1 ^ 
life western manhi^ fgr 
the Chthiihto Bto we find 
commiinftlto so ai^tato# 
by tortiKMis and ifipdlto 
the aatftto «t God .ag*|to*te 
^4he simpliy toP^S: 
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THE. OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


, Th^dikf viewsHliat the historian notices are 
those of the Arians, the Sabellians, and the 
Trinitarians; The Arians followed Arius, who 
taught tiiat Christ was less than God: the 
Sabelliana taught practically that ^ere were 
three equal Gods, God the Father, God the Son 
(with whom Jesus was identified), and God 
the Holy Ghost ; the Trinitarians, of whom 
Athanasius was the great leader, taught that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost were 
not three go^, but one God. The reader is 
referred to the Athanasian Creed,* for the ^xact 
expression of the latter doctrine, and for the 
alarming consequences to him of any failure 
to grasp andlielieve it. To Gibbon he must go 
|or a i^^ive statement of these controversies. 

pi^nt writer 
can deil with them 
neither with awe nor 
derision; they seem to. 
him, he must confess, 
a disastrous ebullition 
of the human mind 
entirelj^ inconsistent 
with the plain account 
of Jesus preserved for 
us in the gospels. 

Orthodoxy became a 
test not only for 
Christian office, but 
for Christian trade and 
help, A small point 
of doctrine might mean 
affluence or beggary 
to a man. It is diffi^ 
cult to read the sur- 
viving literature of the 
time without a strong sense of the dogmatism, 
the spites, rivalries, and pedajitries of the men 
who tore Christianity to pieces for the sake of 
these theologic 5 d refinements. Most of the 
Trinitarian disputants — for it is chiefly Trini- 
tarian documents that survive — accuse their 
antagonists, probably with truth, of mean and 
secondary motives, but they do so in a manner 
that betrays their own base spirit very clearly. 
Arius, for example, is accused of heretical 
opposition because ht was not^appointed Bi^op 
of Alexandria* and excoinmunications 

t Ir any prayer book ^ E|nsc<^»aliaa 
iChorch. 
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TITUS, WHO BESIHGBD AND DESTROYED 
JERUSAI^BM. 


and banishments punctuated these contio vetAes, 
and finally came oificia^persecutions. These 
fine differences about the constitution of the 
Deity interwove with politics and international 
disputes. ..Men who quarrelled over* business 
affairs, wives who wished to annoy their 
husbands; developed antagonistic views hpon 
this exalted theme. Most of the barbarian 
invaders ot the empire were Arians ; probably 
because their simple minds found the Trinitarian 
position incon^ehensible. ^ 

It is easy fil the sceptic to 
disputes. But even if we 
attempts to say exactly ho^ 
himself were presumptuous 
monstrous, nevertheless we are bound to recog- 
nize that beneath these 
preposterous refine- 
ments of impossible 
dogmas there lay often 
a real passion foi^uth 
— even if it wjrf^uth 
ill conceived .^^^"flbth 
sides produced genuine 
martyrs. And the 
zeal these con- 
troversies, though it 
l^ase and often 
maliciohf s^eal, did at 
any rate ' J^ake the 
Christian llects very 
energetically propa- 
gandist ^and educa- 
tional, Moreover, 
because the histoiy 
of the 
in the fq 
record 
must ndt 



centuries is largely a 
happy disputes,* that 
to the fact that the spirit of Jesus 3ld live 
and ennoble many lives among the Christians. 
The text of the gospels, though it Was 
probably tampered with during this period, 
was not destroyed, and *Jtsus of Nazareth, 
in his own manifest inimitable greatness, stilt 
taught through that text. Nor did these 
unhappy quarrels prevent Christianity from 
maintaining a unit^il front against |[ladiatorial 
shows and against slaveiy, and against the 
degrading wor^p of idols and of the god- 
Caesar. 



THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 



^ fay as it challonilfed the divinity of Caesar 
and tba characterfent institutions of the empire, 
Xhe Christianity is to be regarded as a 
rebellious and disintegrating move- 
"attions oi ment|#nd so it was regarded by most 
CliT»rttanitj. of the emperors before Constantine 
the Great. It encountered considerable hostility, 
and at last S5^ematic attempts to suppress it. 
Deckis was the first emperor to organize an 
official persegution, and the jreat era of the 
martyrs jin the time o|p)iocletian (303 
and years). The persecution of 

Diode tia0j|ilSymieed the crowning struggle of 
the old%dea of the god-emperor against the 
already great and powerful organization that 
denied his divinity. Diocletian had reorganized 
the monarchy upon lines of extreme absolutism ; 
he had abolished the last vestiges of republican 
institutions; he was the first emperor to sur- 
round himself completely with tiie awe-inspiring 
etimette of an eastern monarch. He was forced 
logic of his assumptions to attempt the 
complete eradication of a system that flatly 
denied them. The test in the persecution was 
that the Christian was required to offer sacrifice * 
to the emperor. 

Though ]^ociS|ian, still averse to th§ eflu- 
sion bf hloM, had moderated the fury of 
Galerius^ilhb proposed that everyone refusing to 
offer isadifice should immediately be burnt 
alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy 
ot the ChrisJ^ans might be|deemed sufficiently 
rigorous and effectual. It 'was enacted that 
their churches, "in all the provinces of the 
should be demolished to their founda- 
i^IlKons; ahd, the punishment of death was de- 
Bou^ij^l^irist ^all who should presume to 
•^holll^Ply secret ^assemblies for the purpose of 
religious worship. The philosophers, who now 
assumed the unworthy office of directing the 
blind zeal of persecution, had ^diligently studied 
theTiature and genius of the Christian religion ; 
and as they were not ignorant that the specula- 
, tive doctrines of the faith were supposed to be 
contained in the writings of the prophets, of the 
evangelists, and of the apostles, they most 
probably suggested the order, that the bishops 
and presbyters should deliver all their sacred 
books into the hands of the magistrates^ who 
wore commanded under the severest penalties, 



to bum them in a public solemn manneri 
By the same edict, the property of the chiircfa 
was at once confiscated ; and the several parts 
of which it might consist were either sold to 
the highest bidder, united to the imperial 
domain, bestowed on the cities or corporatiHlS, 
or granted to the solicitations of rapacious 
courtiers. After taking such effectual measures 
to abolish the worship, and to dissolve' the 
government of the Christians, it was thought 
necessary to subject to the ii|ost intolerable- 
hardships the condition of those perverse 
individuals who should still reject the religion 
of nature, of Rome, and of t^eir ancestors. 
Persons of a liberal birth were declared incapable 
of holding any honours or employrngj^jj^ 
were for ever deprived of the hop«|Ppl||^^ 
and the whole l^dy of the Christii||!|||rere put 
out of the protection of the law. The judges 
were authorized to hear and to determine every 
action t%at was brought against a Christian ; 
but the Christians were not permitted to com- 
plain of any injury which they themselves 
had suffered ; and those unfortunate "sectaTie%| 
were exposed to tfie severity, while they wetj 
exuded from the benefits, of public justice. 

. . . This edict was scarcely exhibited to the^ 
public view, in the most conspicuous place 
in Nicomedia, before it was torn down by the 
hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same 
time, by the bitterest of Invectives, his contempt 
as well as ^^rence for such impious and 
tyrannical goWfernors. His offence, according 
to the mildest laws, amounted to treason, and 
deserved death, and if it be true that he was 
a person of rank and education, those circum- 
stances could serve only to aggravate his guilt. 
He was burnt, or rather roasted, by a slow fire ; 
and his executioners, zealous to revenge the 
personal insult which had been offered to the 
emperors, exhausted every refinement of 
cruelty without being able to subdue his 
patience, or to alter the steady and insulting 
smile which in his dying agonies he still pre- 
served in his countenance." ' 

So with tifie death of this unnamed martyr 
the great persecution opened. But, as Gibbon 
points out, <Hir#information as to its severity 
is Of very ^pubtful value. He estimates the 

* Gibbon, B9€lin$ and Fall a/ the Rdmtm 
chap. xvi. Ji 
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total 'aS abdtot 'two ^UitiiRnaRd, itAd sodety frotn i^diSEi^rat {XRMddoei of ^^l|||i^ 



4arii% fh« petiod of tfa« lMii4natlo& itoany ctf the Cbfi^tiittts to dutgof and djatras, 

tras stnntgly pieiudioed against Christianity^ many having saKtred death, and manyanore 
laMt here he seems dh^toSed to mmimisa thti who spdpersisilh their impioos folly, heingid^' 


fortitude uud suffwugs t)f ' tht^ Cbristiauis- In 
many provinces, no ^dodbt, tK«re must have 
been a great reluctance to enforce the e<hct. 
But them was a systematic hunt for the copies 
ot Holy Writ, and in many places a systematic 
destruction of Christian churcihes^ There were 
tortures and executions^ as well as a great 
crowdii^ pf the gaols with Christian presbyters 
and bis^icfps. We haVe to remember that the 
dfristian ^OPiit^unity was now a very consider- 
abib eledb^ of the population, and that an 
infl«cnti<d proportion of the officials charged 
with the execution of the edict were themselves 
of the proscribed faith. Gakrios, who was in 
charge of the eastern provinces, was among the 
most vigorous of the persecutbrs, but in the end, 
on his death bed (3ii),he realized the futility 
jM his attacks upon this huge community, and 
, ^^anted toleration in an edict, the gist of which 
Gibbon translates as follows — ^ 

^ Among the important cares which have 
occupied OUT mind for the utility and preserva- 
tion of the ^empire, it 
n^as our intention to 
correct and re-estab- 
U|h all things acdnrd- 
isg to the ancient laws* 
and public discipline 
of the Romans. We 
were particularly de- 
airous of reclaiming 
into the way of reason 
and nature deluded 
Christians who had ve^ 
notmoed the religion 
and ceremonies instlt 
tuted by their f aihem ; 
and pt^ma^^ 0 usi^ 
despb^ the ptactioe 
of antiquity, had in- 
vented extiavagant 
laws and opiniona 

Of ih^fymey^ and bad 
apHected a various 
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destitute of any phbllc exercise of retigidn, we 
are disposed to extend to those unhappy men 
the ejects of otw ui'Ohted clemency. We permit 
them, therefor^ fredty to profess their prfvate 
opinions and ttesSemble in their conventicles 
without fear oUnoleStation, provided always 
that they preserve a due respect the estab- 
lished laws and government. By another re- 
script we shall signify our in^tions to the 
judges and magistrate ; and we hope that o^r 
indulgence will engage the Christians to offer 
up their praym to the deity whom they adore, 
for our Safety and prosperity, for their own, 
and for that of tiie republic/* 

In ^ few years Constantine the Great was 
reigning, first as associated emperor (312) and 
then as th^ sole ruler (324), and the severer 
trials of Christianity Were oW. H Christianity 
was a rebellious wnd deatoctive force towards^ 
a pagan Rome, it wUs a unifying and organizing 
force within its own communion. This fact 
the genius of Constantim||j^ The spirit 
_ W^Jesus, for all the 

doctrinal 'dissentions 
that prevailed, made 
a great freemasonry 
throughout and even 
beyond the limits of 
the empire. The faith 
was spreading amohg 
the b^bariapabeydud 
the border; it bad 
cidbuided intq Bersia 
and Central Asia. It 
provided the only 
hope* of moral soli- 
darity he omild discern 
in the great w^tet cd 
niurrow views and sdf- 
seeiringover which he 
had to rule* iti and 
it sdope* hfd the {M;* , 
btiea lor tniganiah^ 
cl 

wnppll »a® 
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taAgbt 
mi his 
ai;aitist 
<g^t 

Cbrfetiaii Wn- 
tjpon the 
shiehls apd balings 
Of te troops, and 
itaaimed that tha Ood 
of the Christians had 
longht for him in his 
complete victory at 
the battle of the Af il- 
vian Bridge just out- 
side Rome. By this 
act he renounced all 
^ those pretensions to 
‘ divitiity that the 
vanity of Alexander 
the Great had first 
brought into the 
western world, and 
With the applause 
and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Christians 
he established hh^ 
self as a monarch more 
Diocletian. 

In a few years' time Christianity had become 
the of&cial Religion of the empire, and in a.d. 337 
Constantine upon' his death bed was baptked 
as a Christian.^ 

* Hera, from another point of view, are some remarks 
the acceptance of Christianity by the empira. 
Jgvidently the Church— i.e. the Secret Fnondly Sodety, 
tMsea on the proletariat of the eastern maaufsctuiing 
becoming stronger and stronger. (The 
evidence of this Is plentiful.) Diodctiah summonod 
his two associated Caesars to a conferance on the subject, 
Kffid they decided to persecute, to try to w«h ^ 
♦< eamorra." They potsec#ed and failed, and Diocle- 
resigned. Constantine the Great, the next olaim- 
aht to the empire, made terms with the camorra 9 ^ 
Meeeeded. He estaldished it as official, and overcame 
it# Imtawd of Borne by showering v«slth and power on 
life. jj^ventuaUy, when in fear of death, he got baptised. 
^|i tfit i ftf a b lend of Lenin and liome I n din h sect, 

4yMiai ito atarntg^ fiwm the '■ ‘‘.•poputet^ 

^ )ite Atnertoeh tomie. wd »«a»t 
, I , JNW trtil peifM^ get loaetMng Ww C 9 ^ 
^itklie of t j hie lijieer Itllm coriOsiidon of the blamei^ 
7 *^*^ 9ti0 OmWm is# | thMr^ rotntaie. 
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fitantW Gimi k 
^ ki idaft 
as 

diuad^ l» 
history as that ol 
Alexander the Great ’ 
or Augustus Ciesar. 
Wejcnow vary little 
of his pnrsonality or • 

doubt diere wem tamy 
saintly people : tmt con- 
sider the appalling gcou- 1 
sations mad# by aU the 
Christian rWnts ageiast 
each otheti and the 
furieus denunciation of 
the turbulent Christiaa 
monastics by Augustine. 
Also consider What a 
spirit lies b^ihd tho 
Book of Revelation i We 
should certainly hang 
and 8ho9t if wo found 
such a book drculatuig 
in India: a series 
elaborate and horrific 
curses on the Roman 
Empire, until 

consTAimita. the Christians 

* in Roman Uood ''up 

to the bridles Of the horses/* rejoicing and praising the 
name of tile Lsmb. I do not blame the Revelationist ; 
such hatred is the natural answer to persecution. Bui 
do not let ns call it lamb-like innocence."— G M. 

I-do not understand the reference to the Book of 
the Revelation of St Johnf^ (i) That book came long 
prior to Constantine ; (2) it says nothing about Chris- 
tians marching Ih Roman blood " up to the bridlhs^of 
the horses." The whole note hurts me, and I should 
be glad to see it deleted.— E. B. 

I have too much respect for G. M. to delete his note, 
and too much for £. B. to suppress his protest. And 
indeed these two notes do tell, as nothing in the text 
could do, the unsettled and controversial nature of nil 
judgments upon popular quality and popular moWs- , 
ments in history. The shrewd reader of the eariy 
chapters of this Ou$hnd will already have detected 
evidences of a dispute between G. M. and the writer 
about the qaality of the Athenian crowd. Upon tuch 
questions, ef^n when the case is a contemporary one, 
judgments emm to be inseparable from temperamental 
and social mes. Witness the conflicting estlmatm 
reasonable 
American 

wnting a 
personal 
senfxtive 



Ho 


wm make of the Bolsheviki and of the 
extremides to-day. Whatever one'* 
ay be, the proper course whoo <Xt* 4 * 
eoems to be to state it ttimifly m a 
to quote eontrasHetf X 4 »e- 
W. 
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THE OUTLINE OE *HTSTO#t' 


• pd^e life ; no Plutatch, no $netonixi^ 
liiVd proved any intimate and living' detail 
ibout him. ’Abuse we have of him from 
, enemii?^, and much Obviously fulsome 
pan^yric to set against it ; but none Of these 
writers give us a liyinij character of him ; 
he is a party symbol for them, a partisan 
flag. 1 ^ is stated by the hostile Zosimiis that, 
like Sargon I, he was of illegitimate birth; his 
father was a distinguished general and his 
mother, • Helena, an innkeeper's daughter of 
Nish in Serbia. Gibbon,* however, is of opinion 
that there was a valid marriage. In any case 
it waf'a iowly marriage, and the personal genius 
'of Constantine prevaileji against serious dis- 
advantages. He was comparatively illiterate, 
he knew little or no Greek. It appears to be 
"true that he banished his eldest son Crispus, and 
caused him to be executed at the instigation 
of the young man's stepmother, Fausta ; and 
it is also' recorded that he was afterwards con- 
vinced of the innocence of Crispus, and caused 
Fausta to be executed— According to'one account 
by being boiled to death in her bath, aiW 
according to another by being exposed naked 
to wild beasts on a desolate mountain — while 
is also very satisfactory documentary 
ce that she survived him. If she was 
executed, the fact remains that her three sons, 
together With two nephews, became the ap- 
pointed heirs of Constantine. Clearly there is 
nothing solid be got from this libellous tangle, 
and such souffle as is p^sible with these scanty 
materials is to be found admirably done by 
Gibbon (chap, xviii,). Gibbon, because of his 
anti-Christian animus, is hostile to Constantine ; 
but he admits that he was temperate and chaste. 
He accuses , Ijilm of prodigality because of his 
great public buildings, and of being vain and 
dissolute (!) because in his old age he wore a 
.^Jibbon wore his own hair tied with a 
becoming black bow— -and a diadem ' and 
magnificent robes. But all the later emperors 
after 0iof letian wore diadems and magnificent 
robes. ' > 

^ But if the personality of Constantine the 
Great remains phantonr-Iike, il th^ particulars 
iof his domestic life reveal nothing but a va^e 
tragedy, we can much that was in 

* q,v.,^ Th$ Dedim and ^aU nf Homan £n^f$, 
30V. ' ‘ 


his mind, it must, in I 9 ie dosing y^rs:^^ 
life, have been a very lonely" mind. 'JKe'^was 
more of an autocrat than any previous emperor 
had been — that is to say,,he had less counsd and 
help^ No class of public-spirited and trust- 
worthy men rerrtained ; no senate nor couticil 
shared and developed his schemes . How tnUch 
he apprehended the geographical weakhess 'bf 
the empire, how far he saw the complete disaster 
that was now so near, we can only guess. He 
made his real capital at Nicomedia in Bithynih ; 
Constantinople across the Bosphorus was still 
being built when he died. Like Diocletian, he 
seems to have realised the broken-backed outline ' 
of his dominions, tahave concentrated his 
attention in foreM^^ldx^ and more particularly 
on the affairs.^JjfeSi^ South Russia, and 
the Black Sea. \^|"y^organized all the Official 
machinery of the empire ; he gave it a new 
constitution and sought to establish a dynasty. 
He was a restless remaker of fhings ; the social 
confusion he tried to fix by assistinjj in the 
development of a caste system. This was 
following up the work of his great predecessor 
Diocletian. He tried to make a caste of th?, ,, 
peasants and small cultivators, and to resbtfet-'* 
them from moving from their holdings. In 
fact he sought to make them serfs. The supply 
of slave labour had fallen oil because the empire 
was no longer an invading but an invaded 
power ; he turned to serfdom as the remedy. 
His creative efforts necessitated unprecedently • 
heavy taxation. All these things point. to a 
lonely and forcible mind. It is in his manifest 
understanding of the need of some minifying 
morql force if the empire was to holi together 
that his claim to originality lies. 

It was only after h^ad turned to Christianity 
that he seems to have realized the fierce dis- 
sensions of the theologians. He made a great 
‘ effort to reconcile these differences in order to 
have one uniform and Jiarmonious teaching in 
the community, and at his initiative a general 
council of the Church was held at Nicaa, a 
town near Nicomedia and over against Con- 
stantinople, in 325. Eusebius gives a curious 
accormt of this strange gathering, over which 
the Emperor, although he was not yet a baptized 
Christian, presided. It was not his first council 
of the Church, for he had already (in 3I3J 
presided over a council at Arles. He sat 
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AanmmeagfJifcgattponafolden Btft th« fofly lledged of fl»e fearto 

mnd as he had Uttle Gredt. we most century, thou^ It preserved a» ifs nvdeaa tfee 
•Biumeae he was reduced to watching the coan* teachings of Jesps in the gospds, m^y a 
tenaneesandgesturesofthedebaters.andJistcn- priesity religion of a type already lamaiaf^tp .. 
iing to feeir intonations. The council was a the world for thousands of years. The ^ware , 
atonny one. When old Arius rose to speak, of its daborate ritual was an altar, aftd 
onfi Nidtolas of Myra struck him in the face, essential act of worrinp the sacrifice> * 
and afterwards many ran out. thrusting their consecrated priest, of the mass. And it had a 
fingers into their ears in affected horror at the rapidly developing organization of deacpfiS, 
old man's heresies. One is tempted to imagine priests, and bishops. 

the .great emperor, deeply anxious for the soul But if Christianity had taken on an yxtra^ 
*of his enipire, firmly resolved to end these ordinary outward resemWance to the cults 
divisions, bending towards hjs^ interpreters to of Serapis, Ammon, or Bel-Marduk, we must 
ask them the meaning of the u^oar. remember that even its priestcraft had elsrtain 

This council produMd W^loene Creed, a novel features. Nowhere did it possess any 
strictly Trinitarian the Em- quasi-divine image of God, There was no head 

peror sustained it. ^M^^Kwards, when temple containing the god. because CM was 
Athanasius bore too har^^Hp the Arians, he everywhere. There was no holy of holies. Itw 
had him banished from AlOTmdria ; and whe:. widespread ^tars were all addressed to the 
the church at Alexandria would have excom- unseen universal Trinity. Even in its most 
municated, Arius, he Obliged it to readmit him archaic aspects there was in Christianity some- 

' tocominion. thing new. * ' 

.A very important thing for us to note is the 
' § 8 iile played by the Emperor in the fixation of 

This date 325 A.D. is a' very convenient dat^ Christianity. Not only , was the council of 

i l^kLir history. It is the date of the first com- Nicsea assembled by Constantine the Great, but 

V '"I plete general (“oecumenical”) council all the great councils, the two at Constantinople 

of the entire Christian world. (That (381 and 553). JEphesus '(431), and Chalcedw 
Official at Arles we have mentioned had (451) were called together by the imperial 
Chriatianity. ^ gathering of only the power. And it is very manifest that in much of 

western half.) It marks the definite entry upon the history of Christianity at this time the spirit 

the stage of human afiairs of the Christian of Constantine the Great is as evident or more 
(dhtJiTch and of Christianity as it is generally evident than the spiri^of Jesus. He was, we 
understood in the world to-day. It marks toe have said, a pure autocrat. The last vestiges 
exact definition Of Christian teaching by the . of Roman republicanism had vanished in the 
• Nicene Cteed. • days of Aurelian and Diocletian. To toe best 

• It is necessary that we should recall the of his lights he was trying to reipake the crazy 
reader's attention to toe profound differences empire while there was yet time, and,he worked 
betwegp this fully developed Christianity of without any councillors, any public opinion,, 
Nicsea and toe teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, or ftny sense of toe need of such aids and checks. 
All Christians hold that the latter is completely The idea of stamping' out all controversy and 
contained in toe former, but that is a question division, stamping out all to^^Shf > by impqung 
outside our province. ^ hat is deafly apparent one dogmatic creed upon all believers, is an 
is that toe teaching of Jesus qf Nazareth was a altogether autocratic idea, it is the i^ea of the 
prophetic teaching of the new type that began single-handed Aian who feels that tp woric Ut 
with toe Hebrew prophets. It was nUlpriestly, all he must be free from opposition anderiticbun. 
it had no consecrated temple a»d no altar. The history of the Church under his influeuce 
It had no rites and ceremonies. Its sacrifice hj^Qpmes now therefore a history of the yioleut(f 

• was “a hsoken and a contrite heart." Its sttj|ggrcs that were bound to follow upon ^ts t 

oiily organization wgs^ an organization of su^en 'and rough summons^ to unaiuniity. 
preachers, and its.chief funptipn was % seipjoh. . him toe Church acquired jhe d^poritiob to 



to devdop eoooefrti^ «f iMniMt unity utow htSSimta jii^< 
3^' jfe!l^l|iti| fe ^ tan puajld 'to l«r widet &an wto em''<hAMt«td.Mto^^ 

Wtoljiittw A. ^v'. . r " ' the fil& pentuty ChtMendim wus'-elrin^ 
ArtoCOBd'flpit,h«toj^.:^^ ptesmtfy am- beccnnii^ greater, stanJSer, add |Bin« endnthif 
trilwted to the-si^ttUigVityan XilallKdic Ckin- than any emipure had ever been hecaow It ^ijoia 
of dMl^ j^nethi^ dot dieMy Import 

Wto Thifidcadto Theodoflds the Qreat ( 3 f^- totetivoven a^ the texttue ti NphUt mdidU. 
39 ]^. 114 ldrh#e fiut toU>r<^4#4x to hold Itaeadied out farh^dod the toi|dtot*hdtitoof 
Ineethigs, handed dver afi dhurcdieB to tho the etu^re. into Atotonia. Fersia, '‘Abysgipja^ 
lS^llu4tot^.ahdo4mhi«4rtheheatoentem Ireland, Gennady^ India, told Ttohei^ltlto. 
thiou^todtidieetopherandhil^QheGatoedtoe "Though made up al nc^dd^ scatteced tod- 
great Ittttod of Stoipia at Mexaodria to be gregatuma. it was though ed as pn4 Itody* 
destroyed. There was to be no rivalry, no of Christ, one people of, This lineal 

qu idif lia tfo d to the rigid wuty of the Church- unity f<nmd expression in pui^ ways. InW-> 
lifeto we cannot tell of th* vast internal communication ’4wl«4ah jSe various ChriWian. 

; troubles of the Chur(h>*'it8 indigestions of communities u^^'ydiy aottoe. Christidns 
heresy ; of Arians apd PauUdans, of Gnostics upon a joutoi^ *>.Weto alwa^ sure of a 
andUanicheana Had it been less authoritative warm welcome i|a4 hospitable entertainment 
add more tolcrMit of intellectuSl varie^, it from their feUow.di9ciples.' Messengers and 
might peihaps have betn a stiU more powerful letters were sent fre^y from one church . to 
body than it becime. But in spite of all these another. Missionaries add eyadgdistS went 
dkordtos, it did for some time maintain a continually from' place to {dace. DodApsnts of 


* On the rlw of dogmii or tradition in the Churd^ 
letpeodUy aVRcwie, me Pnvis, Miimval Europe (Home 
wnivMMty library).— E. A 


various kinds, including gospds'and apostcdic 
epistles, circulated widely. Thus in various 
bays the feeling of unity found expression, and 
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the development of widdy separated parts of 
Christendom conformed more or less closely tp 
a common type.” ‘ 

Christendojn retained at least die formal 
tradition of "^this general unity of spirit 4mt4 
1054, when the Latin-speaking Western church 
and the main and original Greek-sptelring 
church, the "Orthodox ” phurdi, severed them- 
selves from one another, ostensibly’ upon the 
question of adding two words to the creed. 
The older creed had declared that fee " IWly 
Ghost proceeded from fep Father.’’^ The 
Latins wanted to mid, and did add " 

(isand from fee son) , and p^u%d the Greeks out 
of their communion' because fe^ would not 
follow this lead. But already as early as the 
fiffe ceafery fee ^li^tans jki &wtm Syt}^ 
Fetsla, Cehtnd AsiarHiieiy wW* .feurches at 
Merv.H^t, and SaaM^rlwod-r-and India had 

detached feemwferei'pn a score, “Ffeese 

s SrUimrieA, art. ‘'Onweli Wstwy.'' 

.p.336*' 


extremely interesting Asiatic Christians -are 
known in history as the Nestorian Church, 
and their influence extended into China. The 
Egyptian and Abyssinian churches also de' 
tached themselves very .early upon similarly 
inexplicable points. Long before this formal 
separation of fee Ijatln and Greek-’Speakihg 
halves of the main Church, however, there was 
a practical separation following upon fee 
breaking up of the empire. Their conditions 
^verged from fee first. While fee < 3 s»ekT 
speaking 'Eastern Empire held together and .the^ 
emperor at Constantinople remained doimnant 
Jn fee Churdi, the Latin half of fee empire, as 
we have already told^^llapsed, and left fee 
dui^ free of any such imperial , coattpL 
M(^yer, while ccple^astical authority fe fee 
of Constantinople was divided 
fe^liigfa-bishop^ pr patriaifes, cff Coaatt^ 
Antit «4 Akntandria, and 
auadrity th the West was 
|)cg||arch. or Pope-, of 
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least, still emperor. In Britain, the <j^t6 bar- rule of the Ofitrogpths. There wa^ no emperor 
baric Teutonic Angles, Saxons and Jdtes ih Rom^, but Theodoric I ruled there as the 
conquered tlie eastern half of England ; in the first of a line of^Got^c Icings, and his rule 
west of the island the Britons still held out, but extended across the into i*annonia and 
weregradually being forced back into Wales and down *the Adriatic to Dalmatia and Serbia* 
Cornwall. The Anglo-Saxons seem to have been To the east^of the Gothic kingdom the emperors 
among the most ruthless and effective of bar- of Constantinople ruled definitely. The 
barian fconquerors, for wherever they prevailed, Bulgars were still at this time a Mongolian 
their language completely replaced the Keltic or tribe of horse-riding ppmads in the region of 
Latin speech— -it is not certain which ^ — used the Volga; the Aryiitt ^rbs had recently come 
by the British. These Anglo-Saxons were as southward to the shores qf the Black Sea into 
yet not Christianized. Mdst of Gaul, Holland, the original home of the Visigoths ; the Turko- 
and the Rhineland was tinder the fairly vigorous, Finnish Magyars were nqt yet in Eur«;|^. |jp|^ 
Christianized, and much more civilized kingdom^ Lombards were as yet north of the Damil>^ J 
of the Frahkts But the Rhone valley was The sixth century was marked by a phafflii| 
^ under the separate kingdom of the Burgundians, vlgo^^r on the part of the Eastern Empire under 
Spain and some of the south of France were under the fc^fiperor Justinian (537-565) , The Vandal 
the rule of the Visigoths, but thq Suevi werein was recovered in 534 ; the Goths were 

possession of the nmi^^west oorner of the Italy ih Sosoonas Jusi^ian 

peninsula. Of the Vandal kiUj^diOm in Africa w^s^leadr |565)/^e descended into 

we have already wiittdij and Italy, still in its Itfidpimd eettliid' in Loimhardy, but they 
population and habits+R<mian, came under the Bav®^, Italy, and No*^ 

i See liwfaraeid, Ths RomnuMthn Rommn Bn^in. Alr»under the r«®e Of the Edatem Empire. 

B. Sim was the political condition of dm 




In which the idee o{ Christendom developed. 
iTbe daily life of that time was going on at a 
very low Icirel indeed physically, intellectually, 
tnd morally. It is frequently said that Europe 
hi the sixth and seventh centuries relapsed into 
^ baxharism, but that does not express the reahty 
of the case very wdl. Barbarism is a social order 
of an elementary type, orderly within its limits ; 
the state jof Europe beneath its political frag^ 
mentatiitm was a aocial disorder. Its morale 
was not that of a Ikml, but that of a slum. In 
a sata|« hraal a savage Icnows that he belongs 
^ lo a cothttMSttity, and lives and acts accordingly ; 
% a atom, the individual neilher knows of nor 
acts in i^im^ any greater being. 

Only v«ar|l aibwiy weaWy dad Christianity 
restotp that kwt sense of community and teach 
incn to ra3|y about ihe idea of Christendom. 
The sodal toad econonrie striiotoreof ihe Roman 
Ih^teivflaatioiihadbeen 
a of futom afifl political powmr sus* 

lained^ ^0 jWaitottion and slavesiy; #th« 

'' Hreat of had a 


spectacle of outward splendour and luxurious 
refinement, but benea^ that brave outward 
show were cruelty, stupidity, and stagnation. 
It had to break down, it had to be removed 
before anything better cOUld replace it. 

We have already called attention to its in- 
tellectual deadness. For three centuries it had 
produced neither science nor literature.^ It iS 
only where men are to be found neither too rich 
and powerful to be tempted into extravagant ^ 
indulgences nor too poor and limited to carf; 
for anything beyond the daily need that those 
disinterested omosities and setene iiUpoRet 

c^have play that give sane philosophy and 
pr 

* Ko 0«a|ffc aptotoas, 

Anunisnua St. ^aagasttoo, Up 
Sidomus Aponuistr&, UtoaUcm bet a tow 

not Utfp li^ 

I torgot nXe 0isMm dto mA St Aagatoiiie ssowntog 
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Buddhism, too, had developed its communities 
of men who withdrew from the general effort 
and commerce of the world to lead lives of 
austerity and contemplation . T ndeed , the story 
of Buddha, as we have told it,, shows that such 
ideas must have prevailed in India long before 
his time, and that at last he repudiated them. 

» Quite early in the history of Christianity there 
arose a similar movement away from the com- 
petition and heat and stress of the daily life of 
men. In Egypt, particularly, great numbers 
of men and women went out into the desert 
and there lived solitary lives of prayer and 
contemplation, living in absolute poverty in 
caves or und^r Tocks, and subsisting on the 
chance alms of those whom their holiness im- 
pressed. Such lives would signify little to the 
historian, they are indeed of their very nature 
lives withdrawn from history, were it not for 
the turn this monastic tendency presently took 
among the more energetic and practical Euro- 
peans. 

One of the cehtiad |igures in the story of the 
developm^ntpf mnti^?tsticism in Europe is Saint 
Benedict, who lived between 480 and 544. 
Be was born at Spoleto in Italy, and he was a 
young man of good famOy and ability. The 
shadofjfv of the times fell upon him, and, like 
Buddfe he took to the religious life and at 
first set no limit to his austerities. Fifty miles 
from Borne is feubiaco, and there at the end of 
a gorge oi the Anio, beneath a jungle growth of 
weeds and bi^hes, rose a deserted palace built 
by the Emperor Nero, overlooking an artificial 
lake that had been made in those days of de- 


parted prosperity by damming back the waters 
of the river. Here, with a hair shirt as his chief 
possession, Benedict took up his quarters in a 
cave in the high southward-looking cliff that 
overhangs the stream , in so inaccessible a 
position that hi: food had to be lowered to him 
on a cord by a faithful admirer. ^ Thiee years 
he lived here, and his fame spread as Buddha's 
did nearly a thousand years before under 
similar circumstances. 

As in the case of Buddha, the story of 
Benedict has been overlaid by foolish and 
credulous disciples with a mass of silly stones 
of miracles and manifestations. But presently 
we find him, no longer engaged in self-torment, 
but controlling a group of twelve monasteries, 
and the resort of a great number of pe0| l 
Y ouths are brought to him to be educated, and 
the whole character of his life has changed. 

From Subiaco he removed further southward 
to Monte Cassino, half-way between Rome and 
Naples, a lonely and beautiful mountain, in 
the midst of a great circle of majestic heights. 
Here, it is interesting to note that in the sixth 
century a.d. he found a temple of Apollo and a 
sacred grove and the cofmtry-side' still worship- 
ping at this shrine. His first labours had to be 
missionary labours, and it was with difficulty 
that he persuaded the simple pagans to demolish 
their temple and cut down their grove. The 
establishment upon Monte Cassino became a 
famous and powerful centre within the lifetincic 
of its founder. Mixed up with the imbecile 
inventiqns of marvelToving moriks about 
^ Gould's Lives of the Saints, 



